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two  IDF  men  die 


PNC  meeting 


Along,  hot 
summer  in 
S.  Lebanon 

By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Past  Defence  Reporter 

Israel  and  its  allies  in  Southern 
Lebanon  are  probably  in  for  a  period 
of  increased  enemy  attacks  in  the 
form,  of  shellings,  attempted 
penetrations  and  other  operations 
similar  to  those  waged  in  the  past  few 
days,  military  sources  believe.  This 
prospect  is  partly  a  result  of  the 
present  Palestine  National  Council 
in  Algiers  and  the  movement  of 
Syrian  troops  into  West  Beirut  and 
down  to  the  Awali  River.  The 
answer  is  likely  to  he  IDF  and  South 
Lebanese  Army  attacks  against 
Palestinian  and  Shi’ite  targets. 

Palestinians  in  South  Lebanon’s 
two  main  refugee  camps  braced 
yesterday  for  more  Israeli  reprisal 
raids  after  the  first  PLO  operation 
inside  Galilee  in  seven  years. 

Witnesses  said  PLO  terrorists  with 
anti-aircraft  weapons  spread  out  into 
orange  groves  around  the  big  Ein 
Hilweh  camp  near  Sidon  and  were 
on  alert  in  Rashidiya  near  Tyre. 

Israeli  helicopter  guns  hips  raided 
Rashidiya  on  Sunday  in  Israel's  first 
response  to  the  infiltration.  Witnes¬ 
ses  said  one  woman  was  killed  and 
five  people  injured.  The  helicopters 
all  returned  safely,  the  IDF  spokes¬ 
man  reported, 

The  Fatah's  previous  penetration 
attempt  was  foiled  last  July  !0,  just 
north  of  Rosh  Hanikra,  when  four  of 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  4) 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 

_  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

KIBBUTZ  MANARA.  -  The  three  terrorists  killed  in  a  clash  with  IDF 
troops  in  Galilee  on  Sunday  intended  taking  civilian  hostages  to  bargain 
for  the  release  of  security  prisoners  in  Israeli  jails,  military  sources  say. 

The  IDF  soldiers.  Segen  Yoav  Sharon,  21.  from  Haifa  and  Samal- 
Rishon  Asaf  Alon,  20,  from  Arad,  were  killed  in  the  shootout  with  the 
terrorists. 

The  sources  said  the  operation  by  members  of  the  PLO's  Fatah  group 
had  evidently  been  timed  to  coincide  with  the  opening  in  Algiers 
yesterday  of  the  Palestine  National  Council  meeting,  the  PLO's 
parliament-in-exile. 

PLO  sources  announced  yesterday  that  one  of  those  killed  in  the 
operation  was  the  commander  of  Fatah's  foroes  in  South  Lebanon. 

The  recent  wave  of  terrorist  activity  continued  with  Katyusha  shelling 
after  midnight  on  Sunday  when  three  rockets  exploded  near  the  Christian 
township  of  Marjayoun  inside  the  security  zone  in  South  Lebanon.  A 
fourth  fell  in  northern  Galilee  at  the  same  time.  No  injuries  or  damage 
were  caused. 

The  infiltration  by  the  terrorists  in  the  early  hours  of  Sunday  morning 
was  the  first  successful  penetration  of  Israel  from  across  the  Lebanese 
border  in  seven  years. 

The  terrorists  made  their  attempt  under  cover  of  darkness  were  and 
helped  by  a  thick  fog  whick  blanketted  the  area. 

They  crossed  the  border  near  Kibbutz  Manara  after  first  cutting  a  hole 
in  the  security  fence  and  then  made  their  way  inland. 

According  to  a  letter  found  on  the  body  of  one  of  the  terrorists,  they 
had  intended  to  capture  civilian  hostages  and  use  them  to  bargain  for  the 
release  of  Palestinians  held  in  Israeli  prisons. 

Thousands  of  people,  including  many  families  with  young  children, 
have  been  touring  the  region  recently,  taking  advantage  of  the  Pessah 
holiday  and  the  pleasant  spring  weather. 

The  alarm  was  raised  after  an  IDF  patrol  spotted  the  hole  in  the  fence 
and  the  tracks  of  the  intruders.  Within  minutes  all  the  forces  in  the  region 
were  put  on  maximum  alert  and  the  search  for  the  terrorists  was  launched. 

The  intruders  apparently  used  various  tactics  to  try  confuse  their 
pursuers.  IDF  troops  encircled  the  area  where  the  terrorists  were  thought 
to  have  gone  to  ground  and  slowly  moved  in,  tightening  the  noose. 

(Coothnied  on  Page  X,  CoL  5) 


Shi’ites  rob  Unifil  troops 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 

ROSH  HANIKRA.  -  Shi'ite  extremists  held  up  Finnish 
Unifil  soldiers  and  looted- their  position  near,  the  Litani 
River  early  on  Saturday  morning  The  Jerusalem  Post 
learned  yesterday. 

The  gunmen,  believed  to  be  members  of  the  radical 
Hizbullah  (Party  of  God),  raided  the  post,  near  the 
Akiya  Bridge,  under  coyer  of  an  abortedattempt  by  theft;, 
compatriots  to  storm  South  Lebanese  Army  and’  IDF 
positions  at  the  nearby  village  of  Kantara.  Eighteen  of 
the  Hizbullah  gunmen  were  killed  in  the  Kantara  attack. 

Most  of  the  Unifil  troops  in  the  region  had  been 
ordered  to  take  cover  in  their  bomb  shelters  during  the 
heavy  fighting.  Two  soldiers  and  their  guard  dog  were 
left  on  sentry  duty  at  the  bridge. 

Unifil  spokesman  Timor  Gofcsel  said -chat  a  car, 
apparantly  containing  civilians,  approached  the  bridge. 
The  Finnish  soldiers  were  trying  to  stopthe  vehicle  when 
five  armed  men  j’umped  out  arid  overpowered  them.  The 


gunmen  killed  the  guard  dog. 

The  gunmen  were  later  joined  by  reinforcements,  and , 
using  the  two  sentries  as  hostages'  forced  their  way  into 
the  nearby  Unifil  post,  where  another  12  Finnish  soldiers 
were  taking  cover. 

The  soldiers  in  the  position  were  forced  to  lay  down 
their  weapons,  which  tile  gunmen  gathered  up. 

• .  Gpksel  said  that  the  raiders. also  took  two  field  radios, 
leaving '  the  Unifil  men  Without  any  communications 
equipment,  and  stole  personal  belongings,  ifnehiding 
large  quantities  of  cash,  cameras  and  other  property. 

On  leaving,  the  gunmen  shot  out  the  tyres  of  the  Unifil 
truck  to  prevent  pursuit  and  the  raising  of  the  alarm. 

.  It  was  only  several  hours  later,  when  the  troops  failed 
to  answer  a  radio  communique,  that  the  incident  was 
discovered. 

None  of  the  Finish  soldiers  was  injured.  Unifil  is  now 
trying  to  track  down  the  perpetrators  and  recover  the 
stolen  property. 


Doubt  over  Soviet  consular  visit 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
and  agencies 

Israel  has  received  no  messages 
from  the  Soviet  Union  either  can¬ 
celling  the  prospective  Soviet  consu¬ 
lar  visit  to  Israel  or  expressing  a 
renewed  interest  in  carrying  it  out, 
■Foreign  Mimtry  sources  said  last 
night. 

The  ministry  sources  were  com¬ 
menting  on  news  agency  reports 
from  Kuwait  quoting  a  senior  Soviet 
official  as  saying  that  Moscow  has 
cancelled  the  prospective  consular 
delegation's  visit  to  Israel.  ' 

Speaking  on  Sunday  at  a  news 
conference  at  the  dose  of  a  four-day 
visit  to  Kuwait,  the  first  stop  on  a 


tour  of  the  Gulf  region,  Soviet  De¬ 
puty  Foreign  Minister  Vladimir  Pet¬ 
rovsky  said  that  Moscow  had  cancel¬ 
led  the  visit  because  Israel  had  used 
the  trip  for  propaganda. 

Petrovsky  also  said  Moscow  did 
riot  plan  to  re-establish  ties  with 
Israel  unless  Israel  withdrew^  from- 
territory  conquered  in  1967. 

"Our  relationship  will  not  resume 
until  rsrael  announces  its  withdrawal 
from  all  occupied  Arab  countries, 
and  announces  its  agreement  to  an 
international  peace  conference,"  be 
said. 

Ministry  sources  said  that  the  text 
.of  the  Soviet  official's  remarks  had 
not  vet  reached  Jerusalem  nor  had 


any  message  to  the  same  effect,  so  it 
was  “difficult”  to  react. 

From  Israel's  point  of  view,  the 
sources  -  added,  the  situation  re¬ 
mained  as  it  was  following  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  a  month  ago  be¬ 
tween  Israel  ambassador  Meir 
Rosenne  and  the  Soviet  embassy’s 
charge  d'affaires  in  Washington.  At 
that  meeting  the  Soviets  expressed 
an  interest  in  sending  such  a  delega¬ 
tion  to  look  over  Soviet  property 
holdings  in  Israel. 

Petrovsky  was  quoted  as  saying 
yesterday  in  Abu  Dhabi  that  the 
international  peace  conference  was 
unlikely  to  be  held  in  1987,  but  might 
possibly  take  place  next  year. 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 

Moments  after  being  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  rav  aluf  (It.  general)  and 
becoming  the  IDFs  13th  chief  of 
general  staff.  Dan  Shomron  urged 
the  govern  mem  to  re  member  that  if 
it  cut  his  budget  too  drastically. 
Israel  might  pay  the  price  in  war¬ 
time. 

“We’ve  got  to  remember  that."  he 
told  cabinet  ministers  and  members 
of  the  General  Staff  in  the  prime 
minister's  conference  room  at  the 
ceremony  ip  which  he  took  over 
from  former  CGS  Moshe  Levy. 

During  his  term  as  CGS,  Levy 
contented  with  the  shrunken  budget 
by  cutting  back  on  training  and  firing 
thousands  of  career  men  and  civilian 
workers. 

But  Shomron.  who  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  speaking  his  mind,  made  it 
clear  that  the  ministers  should  not 
think  of  security  mainly  in  terms  of 


its  share  of  the  budget. 

“It  is  very  difficult  to  quantify  the 
budget  saved  when  there  is  relative 
quiet,"  he  said.  “It’s  quiet  because 
of  our  deterrent  capability,  but  in 
wartime  •  we’lL  pay  -the  price  for 
what’s  missing.” 

Addressing  the  effect  cut-backs 
have  had  on  morale,  Shomron  said  it 
was  “our  duty"  to  see  to  it  that  those 
serving  in  the  IDF  “don’t  feel  like 
frierim  (suckers).” 

In  a  brief  message  to  Levy,  Pre¬ 
mier  Shamir  noted  that  the  public 
“has  learned  to  know  you,  as  well 
balanced,  responsible,  true  to  your 
principles,  and  caring  about  sol¬ 
diers.” 

Shamir  recalled  Sbomron's  record 
on  the  front  line  during  the  Six  Day 
War,  the  War  of  Attrition,  the  Yom 
Kippur  War  and  the  1976  raid  on 
Entebbe,  which  “gives  us  confidence 
that  you  will  successfully  fill  the  role 
with  which  you  are  charged  today.” 


Arafat’s  big 
victory  - 
PLO  unified 


After  his  first  general  staff  meeting,  Chief  of  General  Staff  Rav- Aluf 
Dan  Shomron  visits  the  site  on  Sunday  where  two  soldiers  were  killed 
by  terrorists.  (Michael  Tsarfati/IDF Spokesman) 

Shomron:  ‘We’ll  pay  the 
price  for  budget  cuts’ 


Post  Middle  East  Staff 
and  agencies 

ALGIERS.  -  PLO  Chairman 
Yasser  Arafat,  reunited  with  two 
hardline  rivals  after  a  four-year 
schism,  opened  the  18th  session 
of  the  Palestine  National  Council 
(PNC)  yesterday  with  a  call  for  a 
Palestine  homeland  “with  Jeru¬ 
salem  as  its  capital.  ” 

Arafat  had  finally  bowed  to 
hardliners'  conditions  for  recon¬ 
ciliation  on  Sunday  by  formally 
scrapping  a  1985  agreement  with 
Jordan's  King  Hussein  on  a  joint 
peace  .negotiating  strategy  with 
Israel. 

The  PLO’s  former  rival  organiza¬ 
tions  “now  all  stand  together,  united 
until  the  final  liberation  of  Pales¬ 
tine,”  Arafat  declared  to  wildly 
cheering  PNC  delegates. 

But  Arafat  also  backed  proposals 
for  an  international  Middle  East 
peace  conference  provided  that  the 
PLO  takes  part  “as  an  independent 
delegation  on  equal  footing  with 
other  parties.** 

“We  will  maintain  our  armed 
struggle  against  Israel,  not  because 
we  seek  war.  but  because  we  want 
peace,  a  just  and  comprehensive 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Palestinian 
right  to  self-determination  and  to  an 
independent  state  with  Jerusalem  as 
its  capital,”  Arafat  declared. 

Arafat  and  other  PLO  leaders 
made  no  direct  reference  to  a  PLO 
raid  early  Sunday  near  Kibbutz 
Manara  in  Upper  Galilee  in  which* 
three  terrorists  and  two  IDF  soldiers 
were  killed.  The  raid,  the  first  PLO 
operation  in  side  northern  Israel  in 
seven  years,  appeared  timed  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  opening  of  the  PNC 
conference.  (See  relaied  story.) 

The  PNC,  the  Palestinian 
parliament-in-exile.  began  its  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  heavily-guarded  Club  des 
Pins  conference  centre,-  24 
kilometres  west  of  Algiers,  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  triumph  for  Arafat  for  bringing 
two  of  the  PLO's  largest  rival  fac¬ 
tions  back  into  the  PLO  fold . 

Leaders  of  the  two  factions. 
George  I  -abash  of  the  Popular  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  and 
Nayef  Hawatmeh  of  the  Democratic 
From  for  the  Liberation  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  were  among  the  more  than 
2,000  PNC  delegates,  officials  and 
observers.  A  standing  ovation 
greeted  Arafat's  entrance  to  the  con- 


Shamir’s  angry  response 

“Today,  our  enemies  are  meeting 
to  harm  us  and.  heaven  forbid,  roh 
Jerusalem  from  us.  But  (he  people  of 
Israel  are  strong  and  united  and  this 
plot  will  not  be  carried  out,"  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  said  last 
night. 

Speaking  at  the  Mimouna  festival 
opening  he  said  in  reaction  to  the 
PNC  meeting  is  Algiers.  “We  will 
overcome  all  our  enemies.  Jerusalem 
will  remain  Israel's  capital  forever." 


v,. 


PLO  leader  Yasser  Arafat 
addresses  the  Palestine  National 
Council  yesterday. 

ference  hall,  hand-in-hand  with 
Algerian  President  Chadlj  Ben jedid. 
who  had  serveefas  a  mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  factions. 

Arafat's  decision  to  scrap  the  two- 
year-old  “Amman  Accord"  with 
King  Hussein  on  Arab- Israeli  peace 
moves  represented  a  significant  con¬ 
cession  to  his  more  militant  oppo¬ 
nents. 

The  action  precludes  a  possible 
PLO  accommodation  with  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  Middle  East  peace 
strategy  that  called  for  Palestinian 
autonomy  “in  association  with  Jor¬ 
dan."  Arafat’s  opponents  had 
charged  that  PLO  policy  had  moved 
too  close  to  U. S. -inspired  peace 
plans. 

But  Arafat  stood  firm  against 
(Continued  on  Back  Page) 


Argentina  mutineers  surrender 


BUENOS  AIRES  ( AP).  -  President  Raul  Alfon- 
sin’s  government  yesterday  accepted  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Argentine  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
Hector  Rios  Erenu.  a  day  after  the  end  of  a 
three-day  revolt  by  mutinous  soldiers  demanding 
his  ouster.  ? 

Alfonsin's  dramatic  flight  to  the  rebellion  site 
inside  Caropo  de  Mayo  on  Easter  Sunday  resulted 
in  the  surrender  of  150  mutinous  army  officers. 

Defence  Minister  Horacio  Jaunarena  replaced 
Rios  Erenu.  the  government  communique  said. 

Rios  Erenu  had  not  been  seen  publicly  since 
Sunday,  when  Alfonsin  told  400,000  cheering 
people  massed  in  Plaza  de  Mayo  here  of  the 
rebels'  surrender. 

Since  peace  talks  with  the  mutinous  soldiers 
broke  down  late  Saturday,  unconfirmed  reports 
had  circulated  that  Rios  Erenu  would  resign  and 
Jaunarena  would  replace  him. 

However,  as  late  as  yesteday  morning,  pres¬ 
idential  spokesman  Jose  Lopez  continued  to  deny 
that  Rios  Erenu  had  resigned. 

The  rebels  demanded  that  Rios  Erenu  be 


replaced.  He  had  angered  officers  accused  of 
human  rights  abuses  under  former  military  gov¬ 
ernments  that  ruled  from  1976-83  by  ordering 
them  to  testify  in  court. 

Some  250  officers  face  charges  in  connection 
with  human  rights  excesses  that  left  at  least  9.000 
people  dead,  according  to  tbe  government.  Hu¬ 
man  rights  groups  put  tbe  number  killed  at  about 
30,000. 

Rios  Erenu  had  been  head  of  tbe  army's  60,000 
troops  since  his  appointment  by  Alfonsin  on 
March  4,  1985.  He  was  the  fourth  army  Chief  of 
Staff  under  the  Alfonsin  administration,  which 
has  been  in  office  since  December,  1983. 

Jaunarena,  a  civilian,  is  considered  a  temporary 
replacement  until  another  senior  military  officer 
can  be  named  to  replace  Rios  Erenu. 

The  mutineers  and  their  leader,  cashiered  Lt.- 
Col.  Aldo  Rico,  41,  were  taken  into  custody 
Sunday  from  the  Pedro  Aramburu  infantry  school 
at  suburban  Carapo  de  Mayo,  which  they  had 
occupied  since  Thursday,  Jaunarena  said. 

Alfonsin  said  the  mutineers  would  be  “detained 
and  processed ”  according  to  law. 


Argentine  President  Raul  Alfonsin. 

The  Post  Diplomatic  correspondent  adds: 

Argentina  Sunday  expressed  its  appreciation 
for  Foreign  Minister  Peres’s  message  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  Alfonsin  regime.  The  several- 
message,  sent  Saturday  night,  praised  the  regime’s 
efforts  to" preserve  democracy  in  Argentina. 

In  his  response.  Foreign  Minister  Dante  Caputo 
expressed  appreciation  for  Peres's  message  which 
anived  during  “the  critical  days"  (of  the  mutin- 
ity). 


Soviets  rebut  U.S.  charges  on  human  rights 


Vice  Premier  Shimon  Peres  is  presented  with  cakes  by  children  dressed  in  the  traditional  garb  of 
Jews  from  the  Caucasus  mountains  when  the  Maimouna  celebrations- initiated  by  North  African 

Jews -opened  in  Jerusalemlast  night.  (Story  pJt)  (Y.Zaken,  Media) 


WASHINGTON.  -  The  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  has  escalated  its  human  rights 
counter-offensive  in  a  meeting  with 
American  officials  in  Moscow,  re¬ 
sponding  to  charges  of  Soviet  human 
rights  abuses  with  accusations  that 
the  U.S.  harbours  criminals. 

The  Washington  Post  reported 


yesterday  that  when  Steny  Hoyer 
and  the  congressional  delegation 
gave  Soviet  officials  a  list  of  1,400 
cases  of  political  prisoners  and 
Soviet  Jews  who  want  to  emigrate, 
the  officials  handed  back  a  list  of  14 
Nazi  war  criminals  whom  they  said 
the  U  S.  was  protecting. 


Former  Prisoner  of  Zion  Lev 
Elbert  and  his  wife  Inna  stopped 
their  hunger  strike  in  Moscow  over 
the  weekend  after  a  Soviet  Interior 
Ministry  official  told  them  their  file 
had  been  given  to  a  special  commis¬ 
sion  set  up  by  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

The  Elberts,  who  fasted  for  46 


days,  were  told  that  they  would 
receive  a  definite  answer  in  three 
weeks  on  their  resubmitted  applica¬ 
tion  to  emigrate-  for  Israel.  Another 
prominent  refusenik.  Leonid  (Eliez- 
er)  Yuzefoviteh.  is  meanwhile  con¬ 
tinuing  his  protest  fast,  how  in  its 
31st  dav. 


18  slain  in 
Sri  Lanka 

COLOMBO.  Sri  Lanka-  -  Tamil 
militants  Yesterday  killed  at  least  18 
Sinhalese'  villagers  in^the  same  area 
of  eastern  Sri  Lanka  “T 

people  were  massacred  last  weejt. 
ihe  government  media  centre 


Changes  in  China  recall  purges  of  yore 


nwu.  .  ,  , 

■  women  were  among  the  dead 

c  village  of  Vannela. 
•tree  southwest  of  the  port  of 
wnaiee. 

position  leader  Strima 
irttnaike  yesterday  accused 
werrisjentof  incompetence. 


By  JONATHAN  MIRSKY 
BEUING.  -  Four  months  ago  thousands  of 
Beijing  University  students  marched  16 
kilometres  to  this  city’s  Central  Square  where 
Mao  Zedung  lies  embalmed  in  his  crystal 
sarchophagus.  When  they  passed  the  leaders' 
headquarters  in  the  Forbidden  City,  they  sang 
the  Internationale  and  shouted  “Up  with  Deng 

on  the  campus  noticeboards  where  the 
students  once  pasted  up  their  wall  posters,  all 
that  is  left  are  little  scraps  of  paper  blowing  in 

the  wind.  . 

There  is  a  cool  political  wind  blowing  across 


the  face  of  China.  Those  who  have  felt  these 
gusts  before  fear  it  may  turn  colder.  Intellec¬ 
tuals  are  already  feeling  the  chill  and  the  rest  of 
the  population  waits  to  see  the  results  of  the 
party  congress  in  October  when  a  new  Central 
Committee  and  Politburo  will  settle  the  coun¬ 
try’s  future  for  the  next  five  years. 

It  must  be  said  at  once  that  no  matter  what 
happens  here  no  one  believes  there  can  be 
another  Cultural  Revolution.  During  the 
months  since  January  16,  when  Party  General- 
Secretary  Hu  Yaobang  was  forced  to  resign, 
accused  of  permitting  the  bourgeois  liberalism 
which  galvanized  the  students,  and  which  the 


party  equates  with  something  very  like 
treason,  there  has  been  no  “smashing”  of 
enemies,  no  sweeping  public,  humiliations,  no 
torture,  killing  or  mass  deportations  into  poli¬ 
tical  exile. 

The  present  leadership  -  Deng  himself. 
Premier  Zhao,  who  also  holds  the  party  reins, 
and  the  toughest  of  the  conservatives  -  all 
suffered  during  the  Cultural  Revolution  and 
want  no  more  of  that.  The  current  struggle  is 
largely  a  top-level  political  one  about  the 
importance  of  ideological  purity  versus  econo¬ 
mic  modernization. 

But  certain  familiar  aspects  of  past  struggles 


have  reappeared-  They  remind  everyone  here 
of  purges  reaching  back  as  far  as  35  years  ago. 

Hu  Yaobang,  although  formally  still  on  the 
Politburo,  is  becoming  a  non-person.  Techni¬ 
cians  at  the  television  studios  in  Beijing  slice 
his  image  from  films  even  when  they  show  him 
in  the  years  of  his  political  power.  (But  master- 
films  are  preserved  in  case  Hu  makes  a  come¬ 
back,  as  Chinese  leaders,  including  Deng.  _ _ 

have  done  before.)  “Of  course,  it's  all  a  lie."  The -last  remaining  condor  in  the 
says  a  technician  at  Central  Telelvision.  “They  wild,  AC9,  was  captured  on 
want  everything  to  be  beautiful.  No  one  be-  Sunday  and  brought  to  th*>  Sail 
tieves  anything  they  say  anyway.”  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park 

(Continued  ob  Page  3)  (Reuter/UPl, 
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PROTESTS  IN  GAZA 


Teenager  shot 
in  Khan  Yunis 
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Post  reporter 
enters  Jordan 

AMMAN,  Jordan  JAP).  -  A  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  reporter  barred  from  an 
earlier  trip  to  Jordan  said  yesterday 
he  had  met  with  senior  government 
officials  during  five  days  here. 

The  Jordanians  refused  to  allow 
Wolf  Blirzer.  Washington  Corres¬ 
pondent  for  The  Post  into  the  coun¬ 
try  last  summer  during  a  visit  by  U.S. 
vice  president  George  Bush  to  Jor¬ 
dan  when  Bush  was  on  a  Middle- 
East  tour. 

Blitzer  said  his  current  visit  was  “a 
great-professional  opportunity  be- 
cause.I've  been  covering  the  Middle 
East  Jcrraany  years  and  I've  never 
been -'toTof dan. T'felt  arthe'tim^ of 
the  Bush  visit  the  Jordanian  govern¬ 
ment  was  prepared  to  let  me  in,  but 
some  of  Bush's  advance  people  in 
Amman  blew  it.” 

Blitzer  said  the  Jordanian  people 
he  met  were  '‘very  friendly,  very 
nice,  they  went  out  of  their  way  to 
make  me  very  comfortable.  It’s  hard 
for  me  to  see  any  great  political 
significance”  to  the  trip,  he  added. 


Begin  feels  better 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Former  prime  minister  Menachem 
Begin  was  reportedly  feeling  better 
last  night  and  his  doctors  hope  that  he 
will  be  released  from  Shaare  Zedek 
Hospital  within  the  next  few  days,  a 
hospital  spokesman  said. 

Begin,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
urology  department  last  Wednesday 
for  what  was  described  as  "general 
weakness,"  underwent  a  long  series 
of  examinations  that  continned 
through  Sunday. 

Shaare  Zedek  spokesman  Elbanan 
Pels  did  not  describe  the  tests  or  give 
an  exact  date  for  Begin 's  release.  He 
said  only  that  doctors  hoped  to  allow 
(he  former  premier  to  return  home 
soon. 


Pollard  defence 
fund  at  $186,000 

The  local  "Citizens  for  the  Pol¬ 
lards"  group  has  raised  $186,000  to 
help  puy  the  legal  expenses  of 
Jonathan  Jay  Pollard  and  his  wife 
Anne  Henderson- Pollard.  Israel  TV 
reported  last  night. 

Most  of  this  sum  has  already  been 
transferred  to  the  Pollards'  lawyer  in 
the  U.S..  and  the  group  has  wound 
up  its  campaign,  the  report  said. 


Demjanjuk  trial 
resumes  today 

The  trial  of  John  Demjanjuk  is  to 
resume  this  morning  at  8:30.  follow¬ 
ing  n  12-day  break  for  Pessuh. 

'Demjanjuk's  son  left  Cleveland 
for  Israel  on  Sunday  to  return  in  time 
for  the  trial's  reopening.  John  Dem¬ 
janjuk  Jr..  21.  h:«s  attended  his 
father's  trial  for  crimes  against  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  Treblinka  con¬ 
centration  catnp  since  the  case 
opened  on  February  16. 


Hit-run  victim 
dies  of  in  juries 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  A  soldier.  Eli 
Levy.  19.  of  Bnei  Brak  died  on 
Sunday  after  being  run  over  by  a 
hit-and-run  taxi  driver  a  week-arid- 
u-half  ago.  The  driver.  Yosef  Elias. 
6! .  of  Or  Yehuda,  gave  himself  up  to 
police  on  Friday  and  was  released  on 
bail  on  Sunday. 

Levy  was  waiting  for  a  lift  at  the 
soldiers'  hitch-hiking  shelter  at  the 
Geha-Tel  Hashomer  junction  when 
Elias's  car  swerved  off  the  road, 
struck  him  down  and  sped  off. 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

IDF  soldiers  shot  and  wouoded  a 
Palestinian  teenager  in  Khan  Yunis 
on  Sunday  night  after  they  were 
surrounded  by  rioting  protesters,  a 
military  spokesman  reported.  He 
said  two  fire  bombs  were  thrown  at 
another  patrol  but  missed  the  sol¬ 
diers. 

Earlier  Sunday,  troops  clubbed 
students  while  breaking  up  protests 
at  the  Islamic  College  in  Gaza  and 
the  neighbouring  Unrwa  vocational 
centre.  Students  on  the  campuses 
had  hurled  stones  at  the  soldiers, 
burned  an  Israeli  flag  and  raised 
Palestinian  flags. 

Troops  surrounding  the  schools  en¬ 
tered  the  campuses  and  forcibly 
evicted  the  students,  six  of  whom 
were  injured  in  the  process.  A  sol¬ 
dier  was  hurt  when  a  stone  struck 
him  in  the  head.  Dozens  of  students 
were  arrested  and  the  Islamic  Col¬ 
lege.  the  largest  in  the  territories 
with  5.000  students,  was  ordered 
closed  for  a  week. 

in  Khan  Yunis,  soldiers  sur¬ 
rounded  by  protesters  used  tear  gas 
and  then  shot  in  the  air  to  disperse 
the  crowd  before  opening  fire  at  the 
legs  of  the  demonstrators,  wounding 
one  in  the  leg.  Earlier,  a  youth  was 
burned  in  the  hand  as  he  huTled  two 
firebombs  at  soldiers,  the  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

Troops  later  dispersed  crowds  of 
protesters  in  Gaza  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  reported  in  other  Gaza 
Strip  locations.  While  stores  in 
downtown  Gaza  were  shuttered 
yesterday,  an  attempt  to  firebomb  a 
parked  Israeli  car  was  foiled  when  a 


local  shopkeeper  put  out  the  blaze, 
the  spokesman  reported. 

In  the  West  Bank,  IDF  troops 
blocked  a  pro-PLO  rally  at  the  Isla¬ 
mic  College  in  Hebron  after  more 
than  100  students  itom  the  Hebron 
Polytechnic  left-dasses  and  joined 
the  meeting. 

At  the  Baiata  refugee  camp  near 
Nablus,  troops  dispersed  about  100 
youths  who  had  barricaded  a  high¬ 
way  bypassing  the  camp  and  hurled 
stones.  Pupils  at  the  Kadri  Touqan 
school  burned  tires  but  fled  when 
troops  arrived. 

The  Civil  Administration  delayed 
the  distribution  of  Palestinian  news¬ 
papers  in  the  territories  on  Sunday  to 
check  for  censorship  violations.  The 
An-Nahar  Sunday  issue  was  banned 
after  it  published  an  uncensored 
statement  by  PLO  supporters  conde¬ 
mning  the  security  crackdown  in  the 
territories,  including  university  clo¬ 
sures  and  administrative  detentions. 

The  condition  of  an  Islamic  Col¬ 
lege  student  shot  and  wounded  last 
week  at  Kiryat  Arba  remains  serious 
though  there  is  no  danger  to  his  life  a 
police  spokesman  said.  He  said 
police  were  waiting  to  question  the 
youth,  who  was  shot  as  the 
approached  the  gate  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  shouting  AUahu  Akbar  and 
carrying  a  Koran.  The  settlement's 
guard  opened  fire  wounding  him  in 
tiie  chest. 

The  unrest  in  the  territories  earlier 
this  month  began -during  &  hunger 
strike  by  Palestinian  security  prison¬ 
ers.  It  has  also  been  linked  to  the- 
cu Trent  meeting  of  the  Palestine 
National  Council  and  the  killing  last 
week  of  a  Bir  Zeit  University  student 
in  a  clash  with  IDF  troops. 


t 


Chief  of  General  Staff  Dan  Sbomron  getting  the  epaulettes  of  his  new  rank  (Ueotenant-grnera!)  at  his  inst»ibtioo«3TOi(»y.  (MpJWfanMwS 

Famous  Gaza  name  belongs  to  a  new  face 


Fire-bomb  victims  moved 


ALFEI  MENASHE  (Itim).  -  Nir 
Moses,  13,  and  bis  friend  Yossi  Hill- 
el  i.  14.  who  were  injured  in  a  fire¬ 
bomb  attack  here  10  days  ago,  were 
moved  to  the  bums  unit  of  Beilinson 
Hospital  in  Petah  Tikva  on  Pessah 
eve  from  the  Meir  Hospital  - 

The  two  boys  are  expected  to  be 
operated  upon  for  their  severe  bums 
at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Nir's  mother,  Ofra.  was  killed  in 
the  attack. 


100,000  visit  Eilat 


Tai  Moses,  8,  is  improving  and 
speaks  with  visitors  in  Beilinson 
Hospital. 

At  a  memorial  meeting  held  on 
Sunday  morning  at  Alfei  Menashe, 
most  of  the  speakers  demanded  the 
death  sentence  for  terrorists  and 
more  settlement  in  the  West  Bank. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  mourners 
were  Agriculture  Minister  A  rye 
Nehamkin  and  MK  Eliahu  Ben- 
ElLssar. 


Holiday-goers  clog 
roads  from  Negev 


By  BRADLEY  BURSTON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  -  After  seven  days 
rations  of  unleavened  bread  and 
coconut  .macaroons,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Israelis  vactioning  in 
the  Negev  ground  their  way  through 
the  desert  yesterday  in  a  mammoth 
caravan  that  slowed  traffic  as  far 
north  as  Beersheba  and  then  on 
towards  the  centre  of  the  country. 

Police  sources  indicated  yesterday 
that  the  volume  of  holiday  traffic  was 
especially  heavy  this  year.  An  esti¬ 
mated  70.000  Israelis  visited  Eilat  in 
the  first  two  days  of  Pessah  alone, 
and  the  total  for  the  week  was  said  to 
have  been  well  over  1001000. 

Ironically,  one  police  source  said 
yesterday,  the  heavy  traffic  may 
have  helped  to  reduce  serious  acci¬ 
dents  at  the  dose  of  the  Passover 
holiday,  since  drivers  were  unable  to 
attain  the  high  speeds  often  re¬ 
sponsible  for  fatalities  on  the  Arava 
highway. 


However,  three  people  were  sev¬ 
erely  injured  and  three  lightly  in¬ 
jured  in  two  related  accidents  early 
Sunday  morning  on  the  Yad 
Mordechai-Nir  Am  road.  The  in¬ 
jured,  one  in  serious  condition,  were 
hospitalized  at  Ashkelon's  Barzilai 
Hospital. 

In  Eilat  yesterday  the  atmosphere 
was  that  of  a  arcus  reluctantly  clos¬ 
ing  after  a  successful  run. 

As  in  past  years,  normally  robust 
beer  sales  declined  sharply  this  week 
as  many  vacationers  observed  Pes¬ 
sah  dietary  prohitions.  But  one  sand¬ 
wich  restaurant,  apparently  catering 
to  a  non-kosher  clientele,  offered  an 
array  of  pork  products  between 
slices  of  matza. 

Officials  at  the  Taba  border  cros¬ 
sing  into  Egypt  yesterday  reported  a 
marked  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
Israelis  visiting  coastal  Sinai  over  tbe 
holidays.  Israeli  tourism  to  the  area 
came  to  a  virtual  standstill  after  the 
Succot  1985  Ras  Burka  incident. 


By  BRADLEY  BURSTON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

GAZA.  -  "Be  careful  not  to  get  confused.”  Issam  Shawwa  cautions 
visitors  who  ask  for  direction  to  his  house  off  Shawwa  Square  in  the  Gaza 
Strip’s  sprawling,  congested  capital  city.  As  he  goes  on  to  explain  with  a 
measure  of  quiet  pride  in  his  polite,  careful  English,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  three  Shawwa  Squares  within  the  city  limits,  ample  testimony  to  bis 
family’s  considerable  standing  in  Gaza's  political  and  economic  circles. 

Issam  Shawwa's  uncle  Rashad.  in  fact,  has  been  the  focus  of  interna¬ 
tional  attention  for  a  number  of  years,  most  recently  as  a  widely  touted 
candidate  for  a  possible  joint  Jordanian-Palestinian  delegation  to  Mideast 
peace  talks. 

So  prominent  is  Rashad  Shawwa  that  last  week,  when  rumours  began  to 
circulate  that  a  member  of  the  Shawwa  family  was  being  considered  for 
the  important  and  politically  sensitive  post  of  Gaza  mayor,  at  least  two 
foreign  journalists  incorrectly  indentified  the  elder  statesman  as  the 
candidate. 

But  it  is  nephew  Issam  himself  who  is  said  to  be  favoured  by  a  rare 
coalition,  of  Jordanian,  PLO.  and  Israeli  leaders  to  head  Gaza's  problema¬ 
tic  municipality. 

An  engineer  and  an  attorney  by  profession,  Shawwa's  foremost 
qualification  for  the  mayoral  post  may  be  his  knack  for  walking  tightrope 
of  factional  coexistence. 

"I  happen  to  be  entirely  neutral  politically,”  he  maintains.  “I  belong  to 
no  party,  no  group,  and  have  no  political  aspirations.  I  have  no  objections 
to  serving  as  mayor  if  the  residents  of  Gaza  ask  me  and  the  government 
agrees^  But  as  for  as  affiliation  is  concerned,  I  am  a  Palestinian  Arab 
Moslem  who  believes  that  his  people  have  been  here  for  700  years  and 
hopes  to  be  in  this  place  until  he  dies;  someone  who  believes  very  strongly 
in  the  possibility  of  peace,  and  of  successful  coexistence.” 

Shawwa,  fiftyish,  is  a  new  face  in  Palestinian  politics,  but  he  is  not 
stranger  to  public  life.  He  has  worked  on  UN  projects  ia  India  and 
elsewhere,  and  has  close  ties  to  numerous  influential  figures,  notably 


LEBANON 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

their  men  and  two  IDF  soldiers  were 
killed.  A  year  ago  -  in  February  1986 
-  there  was  a  raid  near  Zarft,  but 
they  were  intercepted  north  of  the 
bonier. 

The  three  terrorists  killed  in  Sun¬ 
day's  abortive  raid  are  believed  to 
have  left  from  the  Rasbidiya  refugee 
camp  near  Tyre-todo  that  they  had, ; 
to  -get  through*  'ari  'Amal'  ’  ebrdon  * 
thrown  around  the  sefugee- camp  last 
September.'  They  also'  had  ‘to  cross 
the  security  zone,  avoiding  SLA  and 
IDF  troops. 

However,  the  latest  infiltration 
may  not  be  a  one-time  shot,  a  source 
in  Southern  Lebanon  told  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post.  The  Syrians  may  force 
Amal  to  reduce  pressure  on  the 
Palestinians  for  while  they  detest 
PLO  chairman  Yasser  Arafat,  who 
commands  the  support  of  most 
Palestinians  in  the  area,  they  do  not 
want  the  Palestinians  to  back  Abu 
Mussa  and  other  members  of  the 
rejection  front  in  the  refugee  camps 
in  Lebanon. 

Hizbullah  is  a  different  story. 

This  extremist  Shi'ite  organization 
has  launched  several  large-scale 
attacks  against  SLA  positions  in  the 
past  and  last  week’s  attack  was  no 
different. 

Thus  far,  Hizbullah  has  refrained 
from  attacking  Israel  proper. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  col¬ 
laboration  between  .Hizbullah  and 
the  Palestinians,  recently.  The  Post 
was  told. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  Israel? 
The  country  must  be  ready  for  more 
infiltration.  * 


Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  and  Jordan's  KingHussein.  But  perhaps 
more  significant  than  the  list  of  Shawwa's  friends  is  the  number  of  regional 
leaders  and  factions  who- are. not  his  enemies.  From  the  standpoint  of 
sheer  physical  survival,  un  questionably  the  most  important  of  these  n  the 

PLO.  •  . 

Local  PLO  sources  have  made  it  known  that  the  organization  would  not 
oppose  Shawwa's  candidacy  went  it  to  be  approved  by  (he  Civil 
Administration  and  other  Israeli  government  bodies.  Shawwa.  for  hjv 
part,  while  he  endorses  neither  the  organization  nor  its  policies.  Hally 
states:  “I  would  hope  the  PLO  supports  me.  since,  in  a  sense,  all 
Palestinian  are  the  PLO.  Some  are  belligerent. some  are  peaceful." 

In  Shawwa's  view,  peace  lovers  abound  on  both  sides  of  the  Israel- 
Palestine  conflict,  "and  my. great  hope  is  that  people  such  as  Shimon 
Peres,  Yitzhak  Navon,  Yossi  Saiid  .  and  Ora  Namir  will  become  more  in 
number.  On  our  side,  also,  we  have  .a  similar  trend,  but  many  of  our 
people  who  feel  this  way  are  scattered  all  over  the  world.” 

Asked  to  identify  Gaza's  major  problems,  the  lawyer  in  Shawwa  gives 
way  to  the  engineer.  “Speaking  for  myself  only.  I'd  like  to  see  my  town 
become  cleaner,  more  beautiful.  I'd  like  to  see  the  sewers  working  well: 
I'd  like  to  see  the  drinking  water  system  improve.  These  are  the  main 
targets.”  ... 

Is  he  optimistic  about  prospects  for  peace?  “T  am  always  optimistic, 
because  a  time  will  come  when  people  who  believe  in  coexistence  will  take 
over.  -  .  •  ■ 

“Remember,  of  all  the  languages  in'  the.  world,  only  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  do  people  greet  and  leave  each  other  with  the  word  “peace.  I 
would, say  to  the  Israelis,  please  remember  that  our  peoples  are  both 
descended  from  the  same  great  ancestor  Abraham.  We  have  lived 
together  in  this  place  for  thousands  of  years.  I  see  no  reason  why  wc  can’t 
do  so  today. 

“Please  try  to  understand.  We  want  peace  as  much  as  you.  We  want  to 
see  your  peace  for  our  children,  just  as  we  want  to  see  our  peace  for  your 
children. 


Yasser  Arafat’s  Fatah  organization  distributed  the  photograph  showing  the  three 
terrorists  who  were  killed  on  Friday  in  a  border  raid  near  Kibbutz  Manara. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

The  soldiers  moved  forward  under 
cover  of  light  weapons  fire  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  terrorists  pinned 
down  or  to  draw  them  into  firing 
back  and  thus  giving  away  their 
position. 

The  night  sky  was  illuminated  with 
the  flash  of  gunfire  and  dozens  of 
flares,  but  the  terrorists  remained 
under  cover  until  the  searchers  were 
less  than  15  metres  away. 

At  that  point,  they  opened  up  with 
a  fusilade  which  cut  into  the  Israeli 
soldiers.  Sharon,  who  was  leading 
his  patrol,  was  badly  wounded,  but 
still  managed  to  relay  a  message  -  his 
last  -  to  the  area  commander  that  the 
patrol  had  found  the  terrorists. 

His  men  rushed  forward,  coming 
face-to-face  with  the  terrorists.  All 
the  intruders  were  killed  in  the 
shootout.  Alon.  too.  fell  at  that  . 
point;  his  body  was  found  lying 
almost  on  top  of  one  of  the  terrorists. 

Sharon  was  buried  at  Haifa’s  milit- 


INFILTRATORS 

spy  cemetery  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Alon’s  funeral  is  to  take  place  at  the 
Kiryat  Shaul  cemetery,  at  3  o’clock 
this  afternoon. 

Another  ~oldier  was.  slightly 
wounded  in  the  gunbattle  and  was 
hospitalized  for  treatment. 

IDF  troops  at  the  scene  said  the 
fighting,  although  brief,  had  been 
extremely  fierce;. 

Searches  continued  later  in  the 
.morning  to  ascertain  that  there  were 
no  more  terrorists  in  the  area.  By  10 
a.m.,  the  “all-clear”  was  given. 
Roadblocks  were  removed,  and  the 
nearby  kibbutzim  of  Manara,  Mis- 
gav  Am,  Yiftah  and  Margaliot, 
opened  their  gates  after  the  long, 
tense  night. 

The  searches  were  extended  into 
the  security  zone  in  South  Lebanon 
and  a  curfew  was  imposed  on  several 
villages  in  the  area  following  concern 
that  local  residents  might  have 


Mimouna  celebration 
-  a  display  of  unity 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 

The  Mimouna  is  the  holiday  of 
national  unity.  Prime  Minister  Yit¬ 
zhak  Shamir  told  a  crowd  at  the 
Kiryat  Menahem  Histadrut  Centre 
last  night. 

Braving  chill  winds  that  swept 
across  the  centre's  sports  field  during 
what  had  been  billed  as  one  of  the 
“official  openings”  of  the  traditional 
North  African  holiday,  the  crowd 
mingled  good-naturedly  for  over  an 
hour  as  they  waited  for  the  prime 
minister  to  appear. 

When  he  did.  shaking  hands  and 
greeting  bystanders,  he  told  them 
that  “the  entire  people  of  Israel  have 
taken  over  the  holiday.”  it  is  a 
holiday  that  calls  upon  us  to  “elimin¬ 
ate  all  dissension  and  strife  and  all 
that  divides  us.”  he  said. 

Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek, 
who  noted  that  this  year's  Mimouna 
holiday  also  comes  close  to  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  unification  of 
Jerusalem,  recalled  that  during  the 
year  before  the  1967  unification,  the 
number  of  people  at  the  first  public 


Mimouna  holiday  was  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  that  in  Kiryat  Menahem 
last  night. 

This  proves,  he  said,  that  the  holi¬ 
day  is  no  longer  just  for  the  Jews  of 
Morocco,  but  of  the  entire  nation. 

The  crowd  at  the  community  cen¬ 
tre  also  showed  that  the  holiday  has 
changed  from  a  festival  celebrated  at 
home  to  one  celebrated  outdoors. 

One  elegantly  dressed  young 
woman  at  the  gathering  recalled  that 
her  mother  used  to  spend  hours 
preparing  food  for  guests.  She  her¬ 
self,  she  said,  would  rather  go  out. 

Vendors  at  the  site  did  a  lively 
business  in  pittot,  which  are  forbid¬ 
den  during  Pessah.  Only  the  soft- 
drink  sellers,  largely  ignored  in  the 
bitter  cold,  seemed  disappointed. 

At  another  “official  opening”  at 
the  Citadel  in  the  Old  City  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Shi¬ 
mon  Peres  was  the  honoured  guest. 
Today,  Mimouna  celebrations  are 
being  held  all  over  the  country ,  with 
the  centra]  fete  at  Jerusalem’s 
Sacher  Park. 


cooperated  with  the  terrorists. 

The  intruders,  dressed  in  civilian 
clothes  with  padded  IDF-style  jack¬ 
ets,  had  apparently  come  from 
Sidon.  Equipment  found  alongside 
their  bodies  included  three  Low 
rocket  launchers.  Kalashnikov  rifles 
and  ammunition.  20  hondgrenades, 
apparently  of  the  type  used  by  the 
IDF,  knives,  wire  cutters,  food,  wa¬ 
ter  and  medical  supplies. 

The  equipment,  together  with  the 
letter  wntten  on  Fatah  notepaper 
found  on  one  of  the  terrorists,  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  had  planned  for  a 
long-term  operation  after  taking 
hostages. 

One  of  the  IDF  soldiers  involved 
in  the  shoot-out  told  reporters  at  the 
scene  that  it  was  one  Pessah  he 
would  never  forget. 

“We  had  the  incident  with  the 
terrorists  in  South  Lebanon,  and 
now  I  have  lost  my  best  friend,”  said 
the  soldier,  referring  to  Assaf  Alon. 


Our  beloved 

KLAUS  HERRMANN 

has  passed  away  suddenly. 

The  funeral  ’will  take  place  today,  April  21 , 1 987,  at  1 1 :30 
in  Kfar  Samir. 

A  bus  will  leave  his  home  at  5  Zerubavel  St,  Haifa. 

In  deep  sorow,  wti  are: 

Dobbl  Gruenbaurh 
.  Gabrielle  Dundon,  daughter 
Marjorie  and  Peter  Herrmann 
Hanne-Loppe  Saber 
and  all  the  family  in 
Israel  and  abroad.  - 


With  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of 

Prof.  WALTER  SCHAFFER 

■  Mourned  by  his  children: 

Dona,  Herman  and  Benjamin 
grandchildren,  and  family 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  Kfar  Samir,  Haifa, 
at  1 0:30  am.,  today,  Tuesday,  April  21 . 


in  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of  our  dear 

GERHARD  HEILBORN  yr 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today ,  T uesday,  April  21,1 987; 
at  1 1  a.m.,  leaving  from  the  gate 
of  the  Kfar  Samir  cemetery,  Haifa 

The  Family 


With  great  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of  our  dearest 
,  mother,  grandmother  and  great-grandmother 

CHARLOTTE  WALK 

The  Seligmann,  Taufer 
and  Walk  Families 

The  funeral  will  take  place  at  Sanhedria  today ,  April  21 , 1 987, 
at  12  noon. 

A  bus  Will  be  provided  from  1 1  Hameyasdim  SL  at  1 1 :3Q  am. 


In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of 

PAULA  (Ciorica)  ARMAND 

■Bucharest-Tel  Aviv  •. 

Thefo'^wiijtakepiacetoday.Tuesday.Apri^l  1987  at12 
noon  at  KiryatShaul  Cemetery.  ^  ’  ,at12 

It  will  leave  for  thecemetery  at  1 1 :30  am.  prompt.  *  A 
.  Please  refrain  from  condolence  visits. 

Husband,  Sebastian  Armand  - 
*  -  Sister-in-law,  Carola  Armand 

.Grandchildren,  Silvia,  David  Serbu 


On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  passing 
ofourdear 

VALERIE  L ACHM AN  w 

•  ther®wi11  aTOroorial  meeting  and  and  unveflingof  the  tombstone 
on  Thursday,  Apnl  23, 1987,at4p.m.attheKiryatShaulcemeterv 
We  shall  meet  at  the  gate. 

The  Family 

SOLOMON  (Solly)  DWORSKY 

Wife,  Gertie 

Manon.  Abe  Gulls  anti  family  • 
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Philippine  army  battles  rebels 


MANILA,  Philippines.  -  Hundreds 
of  Communist  rebels  and  govern¬ 
ment  troops  battled  north  of  the 
capita]  yesterday  in  fighting  that  has 
claimed  the  lives  of  at  least  15  rebels, 
the  government  news  agency  said.. 

TTiere  was  no  mention  of  govern¬ 
ment  casualties. 

The  Philippines  News  Agency  said 
about  400  troops.backed  by  heUcop- 
:  ter  gunships  fought  some  300  New 
People's  Army  guerrillas  in  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Bulacan  pro¬ 
vince. 

It -said  the  battle  began  Sunday 
afternoon  during  a  major  sweep  of 
the  area  by  the  government  forces. 

There  were  three  clashes  yester¬ 
day  morning,  each  lasting  about  90 
minutes,  between  the  towns  of  Re- 
medios  Trinidad  and  San  Udefonso 
as  the  rebels  retreated.  PNA  said. 

Later  yesterday,  the  military  said 
rebels  attacked  an  army  camp  in 
northern  Negros  Occidental  pro¬ 
vince  in  the  central  Visa y a  Islands, 
killing  four  soldiers  and  a  young  girl. 

It  said  an  undetermined  number 
of  rebels  attacked  the  57th  Infantry 
Battalion  camp  in  the  town  of  Sagay . 
About  70  km.  north  of  the  provincial 
capital  of  Bacolod. 

Some  of  the  troops  had  their  fami¬ 
lies  living  with  them  at  the  camp,  and 
the  girl  killed  was  the  daughter  of  a 
soldier,  the  military  said. 

About  400  people  have  been  kil¬ 
led  in  fighting  across  the  nation  since 
February,  when  a  ceasefire  between 
the  government  and  the  guerrillas 
expired. 


President  Corazon  Aquino  at  a 
church  yesterday.  (Reuter) 

Earlier  yesterday.  President  Cora- 
zon  Aquino  appealed  for  unity  after 
last  weekend's  raid  on  army  head¬ 
quarters,  and  the  military 
announced  that  the  mutineers  will  be 
charged  with  sedition  and  rebellion. 

*  During  'a  mass  ar'  the  Manila 
cathedral,  Aquino  said  she  regretted 
the  lack  of  unity  among  her  56  mil- 
‘  lion  people  since  the  February  1986 
overthrow  of  former  president  Fer¬ 
dinand  Marcos. 

Military  sources  blame  pro- 
Marcos  former  soldiers  for  Satur¬ 
day’s  raid,  which  included  an  abor¬ 
tive  attempt  to  free  some  1 10  prison¬ 


ers  held  in  connection  with  a  January 
27.coup  attempt 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  not  all  Fili¬ 
pinos  are  thinking  as  one."  said  the 
54-year-old  president,  whose  admi¬ 
nistration  has  been  rocked  repeated¬ 
ly  by  coup  attempts  and  military 
conspiracies. 

Meanwhile,  Government  nego¬ 
tiators  have  agreed  with  Moslem 
rebels  to  “draft  the  mechanics"  of  a 
proposal  for  lull  autonomy  in  much 
of  the  southern  Philippines,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  document  made  public 
yesterday. 

Leading  opposition  figures  have 
accused  the  government  of  selling 
out  the  southern  third  of  the  country 
in  negotiations  with  the  Moslems 
and  have  challenged  it  to  say 
whether  it  has  already  granted  the 
rebels'  demand  for  autonomy  in  23 
southern  provinces. 

The  government  has  denied  it 
made  such  a  commitment  and  says  it 
agreed  only  to  consider  autonomy 
for  the  23  provinces,  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement  that  itself  sent  shock- 
waves  through  the  Christian- 
dominated  South. 

-A  document  signed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment's  two  top  negotiators  on  Janu¬ 
ary  3  reads: 

“A  joint  commission  composed  of 
three  members  from  each  side  shall 
be  created  to  discuss  and  draft  the 
mechanics  and  details  of  the  propos¬ 
al  to  grant  full  autonomy  to  Minda¬ 
nao.  Basilan.  Sulu.  Tawi-Tawi  and 
Palawan."  (AP.  Reuter) 


Children  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  yesterday  setaloft hettmn-filled 
balloons  inscribed  with  slogans  calling  for  the  release  of  minors  held  in 
detention.  The  demonstration  was  organized  by  civil  rights  groups  in 
defiance  of  a  government  ban.  ,  (Reuter  telephoto) 

More  coaches  torched  in  strike 

Army  joins  police  at 
Johannesburg  depots 

JOHANNESBURG.  -  South  African  troops  joined  police  yesterday  to 
stand  guard  at  railway  stations  serving  black  commuters  in  the  Johannes- 
-  burg  area,  on  the  lockout  for  arsonists  who  set  fire  to  more  than  60 
coaches  in  the  past  week. 

Two  more  coaches  were  set  alight  Sunday  night  at  a  commuter  station 
between  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  the  latest  in  a  series  of  arson  attacks 
during  it  bitter  strike  by  some  18,000  black  railway  workers. 

The  government’s  Bureau  for  Information,  which  controls  news  of 
political  unrest  in  the  country,  said  a  passenger  coach  and  an  engine  were 
bunted  at  the  station  but  gave  no  derails  of  any  injuries  or  damage. 

It  also  said  police  Sunday  night  shot  dead  ablack  man  who  was  part  of  a 
group  throwing  stones  at  two  white  miners  walking  to  work  in  the  gold 
mining  town  of  Welkom  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 

The  Bureau  said  it  was  not  dear  whether  the  incident  was  related  to  the 

sjXrweck-old  tiSnMjje  railway  .authorities,  .sacked  a 

worker  for  late  delivery  of  feres. 

Meanwhile,  12  top  South  African  sportsmen  on.  Sunday  criticized 
President  P.W.  Botha's  government-  for  slow  progress  in  reforming 
apartheid  and  voiced  public  support  for  opposition  moderates  in  the  May 
6  whites-only  general  election. 

Their  statements,  carried  by  national  newspapers,  were  another  blow 
to  the  ruling  National  .Party  (NP),  still  reefing  from  the  defection  of 
■prominent  members  to  support  independent  candidates  seeking  faster 
reform  of  race  segregation-laws. 

.  The  12  said  they  backed  the  so-called  Reform  Alliance  grouping 
opposition  centrist  parties  and  independents  including  former  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Britain  Denis  Worrall. 

The  group  included  Springbok  cricketers  Clive  Rice.  Graeme  Pollock, 

.  Garth  Le  Roux  and  Peter  Kirsten,  former  rugby  players  Tommy  Bedford 
und  Mome  Du  Plessis.  and  canoeist  Oscar  Chalupsky. 

And  in  Tokyo,  Oliver  Tambo,  chairman  of  the  African  National 
Congress  guerrilla  group,  urged  Japanese  leaders  yesterday  to  cut  off  all 

-  trade  with  South  Africa  and  to  influence  other  major  industrialized 
countries  to  follow  suit. 

Tambo  said  he  told  Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone.and  Foreign 

-  Minister  Tadashi  Kuranari  that  Japan  should  take  the  lead  and  then  urge 
other  members  of  the  “Group  of  Seven"  developed  nations  to  cut  off 

1  trade  with  South  Africa.  (Reuter,  AP) 


Algerians  voice  concern  over 
Morocco’s  new  defence  wall 

ALGIERS  t Reuter).  -  Algeria  ex-  former  Western  Sahara,  aimed  at 
pressed  concern  Sunday  over  what  it  denying  Algerian-backed  Polisario 
ajjescribed  as  a  dangerous  situation  guerrillas  access  to  the  Atlantic. 

*  created  by  Morocco's  construction  •  “Algeria,  which  is  in  permanent 
iof  a  new-  defence  line  in  the  western  contact  with  the  Mauritanian  gov- 
£Suhara  along  the  Mauritanian  bor-  eminent,  is  especially  attuned  to  its 
j\k*r.  concern  ."the  statement  said. 

•!  A  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  .  "It  shares  Mauritania's  evaluation 
Nnid  in  a  statement  that  Algeria  gave  of  the  dangerous  situation  created 
*iiua1  support  to  Mauritania,  the  for  its  teiThorial  integrity  and  secur- 
jnews  agency  APS  reported.  ity  of  its  towns  and  economic  in- 

*;  On  Friday  the  Moroccan  army  stallations  which  are  now  directly 
wunnounced  completion  of  a  “Sixth  exposed  to  military  operations  link- 
;t'rWa!l"  running  along  the  southern  ed  to'  the  conflict  imposed  on  the 
Jporder  between  Mauritania  and  the  western  Sahara  people." 

i  rHTNA  the  university  where  the  demonstra- 

r..  ^  *  lions  began.  “Actually,  before  the 

(Continued  from  Page  One)  demonstrations  we  had  hardly  ever 

.  heard  of  him.  Now  that  the  party  has 

,  Novels,  stones,  plays  and  poems  published  some  of  his  speeches  in  an 
<®re  being  supposed.  A  literary  cffort  t0  condemn  him.  we  think 
magazine  had  advertised  for  its  what  he  said  was  right.” 

February  a  convemtiem  be-  But  it  is  exactly  here  that  the  crisis 
tween  ^  «"«"*■  ^  conservatives,  a  hand- 

ican  scholar  Then  the  b,l  ofveiy  oW<  high-ranking  revolu- 

tionaries.  many  of  them  in  semi- 
jrfR-le andano^rwnerir»ertedin  retirement>  Kk/, every one  eIse mt 

jjis  place.  The  china  to  become  richand  strong,  but 

once  an  approved  subjLCt  for  wn-  M  w  the  ^  of  Marjdsm_ 

ters  no  longer  a  Permitted  topic.  It  Leninism  of  revolutionary  ideals,  of 
rfcight  raise  questions  «  P®*-  ■  party’  supremacy  and  of  their  own 

tv\  history.  “Feudalism,  until  re-  authoritv 

irntlv  a  convenient  catch-all  for  ev-  f!  .•  ' 

Svihin*  tad  lhai  lingered  from  the  b^an  ,n  ,he 

flre-Comn.onist  is  a  rarely  of  [986  when  these  men  grew  in- 

“vokidiemi:  mention  of  it  may  creasmgly  alarmed  that  by  rallmg  for 
■  ,  .  .  ,h,t  v  ,-rv  old  "polincal  reform  in  May,  Deng  had 

fiennimmue  to  mnke.il  the  deci-  misled  many  intellectuals  into  think- 
SUs  here  despite  their  poliev  of  mg  he  meant  something  like  genome 
g™  j.  '  liberty.  For  months,  the  press  here 

tanding  overlay  -  quivered  with  calls  for  political  re- 

yread  ou^de  its  ranVs  AnrUn  a  g?  s  ^at  Evolutionary 

*nse.  It  hasn  l.  Most  »  «  ^  the  ideologi(al  rou 

*eak  of  n  scornfully.  A  J  I  lea®ra'seriesPof  me£tin|  beginning 

Beijmg  lmoersily  says:  We  mar-  ^  “mer-and  extending  to  the 
■3k d  in  the  winter  10  save  the  re-  .  ,qga  t*.ev  told  Dene 

jj™*  from  the  eooservafoesMf  we  fma!  days^  £  £ 

hiivv  lo,  we  will  dt  d  t  -  vears  was  sapping  the  party's  vital- 

inother  says.  itv.  Dene,  by  now  furious  with  Hn 

tiriu.  the  purged  vtce-prewdeni  ol  «?■  s 


Sixth  IRA  letter  bomb  defused 


Injured  young  woman  lies  on  ground  Saturday  as  police  lead  away 
other  demonstrators  in  Seoul,  South  Korea,  after  commemoration  of 
1960  student-led  uprising.  (AFP'i 

Top  S.  Korea  Catholic 
rips  ‘despotic  regime’ 


LONDON  (AP).  -  Explosive  experts  early  yesterday 
defused  a  letter  bomb  sent  to  a  top  civil  servant.  It  was 
tbe  sixth  letter  bomb  sent  to  Thatcher  government 
officials  in  six  days. 

Scotland  Yard  said  all  six  devices  were  identical  and  all 
were  rubber  stamped  “Students'  Union.  University  of 
Ulster."  All  the  bombs  were  defused  by  police  and  there 
were  no  injuries. 

The  outlawed  Irish  Republican  Army,  fighting  to  end 
British  rule  in  Northern  Ireland,  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  first  five  packages. 

Police  said  the  latest  bomb  was  discovered  by  Stephen 
Sherbourne,  41,  Thatcher's  political  secretary,  when  he 
returned  to  his  West  London  apartment  in  Fulham  after 
a  few  days  away. 


Scotland  Yard  warned  top  civil  servants  and  political 
officials  returning  from  the  long  Easter  holiday  yesLerday 
to  be  especially  careful  when  looking  Through  their  mail. 

“This  is  exactly  what  we  had  been  fearing  -  that  people 
who  had  been  away  for  a  few  days  would  come  back  and 
more  of  these  devils  would  be  waiting,"  said  a  Scotland 
Yard  spokesman. 

“There  could  be  even  more’  lying  in  people’s  letter 
boxes  or  on  their  doormats  as  they  return  from  an  Easter 
break.  We  urge  people  to  regard  their  mail  very  careful¬ 
ly.”  the  spokesman  said. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  police  said  two  soldiers  were 
slightly  hurt  Thursday  in  a  mortar  attack  on  a  British 
army  base  near  the  border  with  the  Irish  Republic. 


SEOUL  (AP).  -  South  Korea's  top 
Roman  Catholic  leader  has  stepped 
up  his  attack  on  the  government  of 
President  Chun  Doo  Hwah,  calling  it 
a  “despotic  rule.” 

Cardinal  Stephen  Kim  Sou  Hwan, 
leader  of  South  Korea's  2.3  million 
Catholics,  made  the  attack  in  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  Easter  Sunday  at  Seoul's 
Myungdong  Cathedral,  the  church 
officials  said. 

“Dark  is  setting  in  ©nr  society,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  political  field,  and  1  am 
afraid  a  despotic  rule  has  begun.*' 
Kim  said.  “I  don't  know  how  long 


this  rule  would  last  and  how  soon  we 
would  be  able  to  have  a  democratic 
society  in  which  we  can  live  freely.** 

Kim  is  known  Tor  his  critical  stand 
toward  the  Chun  government.  But 
Sunday's  sermon  appeared  to  be  tbe 
most  severe  anti- government  attack 
he  has  made  in  recent  years. 

Kim,  66,  expressed  discontent  last 
week  when  Chun  announced  plans  to 
shelve  debate  on  constitutional  re¬ 
forms  until  next  year’s  Seoul  Olym¬ 
pics  and  to  use  the  current  electoral 
college  system  to  pick  his  successor 
early  next  year. 


FOREIGN  BRIEFS 


Komsomol  head  reelected,  leadership  decimated 

MOSCOW  (AFP).  —  The  Communist  Youth  League,  or  Komsomol, 
wound  up  a  four-day  congress  here  Saturday  in  the  presence  of  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  after  retaining  its  first  secretary  but  voting  out 
three  quarters  of  the  Komsomol  leadership. 

_ The 20thGmgress, the fusys^e {i eld^nc^ Qotbachev came  to potyer • .  : 

reelected  V^^JiliTooenko  fo'fii^'secrfitarv  of  th$,’,  j 
^^JiXemral  Committ^jpip  ^tosafog,  .ae/ejqpny , .  which  was  alsoi. 

„ ^^nqpavii^u^tpbers  of  thgTr^Mpg  .Politburo...  was  |  broadcast  live  op'-- 
television.  "'’  "  ‘  r  -'  -  ’ 

W.  German  skinheads  fete  Hitler  birthday 

NORTHEIM,  West  Germany  (AP.)  -  Groups  of  rightist  “Skinheads" 
gathered  to  celebrate  Adolf  Hitler’s  birthday  and  fought  running  street 
battles  with  Turkish  youths  that  left  at  least  a  dozen  people  injured,  police 
said  yesterday. 

Skinheads  are  right-wing  extremists  in  West  Germany.  They  often 
belong  to  neo-Nazi  groups. 

The  Skinheads  attacked  a  group  of  Turkish  youths  after  being  chased 
by  police  away  from  tbe  town  centre.  Other  groups  of  Turks  then  went 
searching  for  the  Skinheads,  and  fighting  with  sticks  and  other  weapons 
spread  throughout  the  town.  ! 

Chinese  elections  voided  after  violations  ’ 

BEIJING  (AP).  —  Local  elections  in  China's  western  Xinjiang  Uygur 
Autonomous  Region  have  been  declared  void  because  of  failure  to  carry 
out  reforms  designed  to  make  voting  more  democratic,  the  offical  Xinhua 
News  Agency  said  Sunday. 

The  report  said  new  elections  had  to  be  held  for  two  of  68  constituencies 
voting  for  county  people’s  congresses,  or  legislatures,  and  21  of  174 
township  congresses. 

Egypt’s  population  tops  50  million 

CAIRO.  -  Egypt’s  population  stood  at  50.5  million  in  November,  nearly  a 
third  more  than  the  38  million  tallied  a  decade  earlier,  according  to  official 
statistics  released  Saturday. 

MokJhtar  Haluda,  director  of  the  central  statistical  agency,  said  that  the 
count  included  2.25  million  Egyptians  who  lived  abroad. 

He  said  that  Egypt  bad  slightly  more  men  than  women. 

One  striking  figure,  Haluda  said,  was  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
illiterates:  49.4  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the  latest  survey  against  57.2 
per  cent  in  1976. 


Shark  maims  girl  off  Texas  coast 

PORT  ARANSAS,  Texas  ( AP).  -  A  shark  bit  off  a  16-year-old  girl's  arm 
as  her  father  frantically  tried  to  fend  off  the  fish  in  chest-deep  waters  near 
Mustang  Island  on  Saturday  night,  authorities  said. 

The  girl's  arm  was  severed  about  15  to  20  cm  above  the  elbow  in  the 
attack  about  a  half-mile  north  of  Mustang  Island  State  Park,  said  Nueces 
County  constable  Deewayne  Mathews.  He  declined  to  give  her  name 


Two  Britons 


Cyprus  ambush 

NICOSIA  (AP).  —  Unidentified 
gunmen  ambushed  a  British  army 
Land  rover  on  a  highway  in 
southern  Cyprus  yesterday, 
wounding  the  driver  and  a  teen- 


portrtSf  w',,:  1 

Tbe -attack  was  the  first, against 
British  military  personnel  since 
Arab  terrorists  attacked  the 
sprawling  Akrotiri  air  force  base 
on  tbe  south  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  island  August  2 
with  mortars,  rockets  and 
machineguns.  Tbe  wives  of  two 
servicemen  were  wounded. 

There  was  no  indication  who 
was  behind  yesterday's  attack, 
but  a  pro- Libyan  faction  calling 
itself  the  Unified  Nasserile  Orga¬ 
nization  daimed  it  was  behind 
last  year's  assault  on  Akrotiri. 

Rogers  said  tbe  gunmen  yester¬ 
day  opened  up  with  “automatic  ■ 
weapons  from  a  car  on  the  British 
army  vehicle”  on  the  main  high¬ 
way  between  the  British  army 
base  of  Dhekeiia  and  Akrotiri. 


FOR  SALE 

nTaJbieh  —  Exclusive  Apartments 

■  Designer  decorated 
■Swimming  pool 

■  Professional  management 
■Applications  now  being  received 

Another  exclusive  to  Ambassador 


a  embotfodof 

REAL  ESTATE  t,  fJ VESTMENTS.  LTD 
23  RAMBAN  ST.  JERUSALEM 
TEL  02  6&S1Q1-4 


U.S.  high  court  rules 
ex-Nazi  be  deported  to  USSR 


WASHINGTON  -  THE  U.S.  Sup¬ 
reme  -Court  yesterday  cleared  tfie 
way  for  the  deportation  of  Karl  Lin- 
nas.  an  accused  Nazi  concentration 
camp  commandant,  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  he  faces  the  death 
penalty.  ■■■  -  ^  * 

\Tffhp  Sutfitinis  higji.foutLby  s  6-3 
-*wQte,  refused  to  “grant  V  stay  bf 
deportation  to  Linnas.  accused  of 
taking  parf  in  wartime  atrocities  and 
mass  murders  as  commander  of  a 
•  death  camp  in  Tartu.  Estonia,  where 
12.000  peaple  were  killed  during 
World  War  Two. 

The  Linnas  case  has  sparked  a 
heated  debate  within  the  Reagan 
administration,  with  Jewish  groups 
urging  that  he  be  deported  to  the 
Soviei  Union  as  just  punishment  for 
h:s  wartime  acts. 

The  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  on 
Saturday  charged  that  Attorney- 


'&Krr»ti  j  * 


Karl  Linnas  (AFP) 

General,  Edwin  Meese.  were  ham¬ 
stringing  attempts  to  extradite  Lin¬ 
nas  to  the  Soviet  Union.  (Reuter. 
AFP). 


for  antagonizing  even  the  army  on 
which  stability  ultimately  depends, 
accused  the  younger  man  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  inattention  and  demanded 
his  resignation.  Even  Premier  Zhao, 
who  feared  that  Hu’s  terrible  reputa¬ 
tion  with  the  die-hards  would  under¬ 
mine  the  economic  reforms, 
apparently  made  no  effort  to  save  his 
old  comrade. 

Now  the  question  is:  Will  the- 
conservatives  be  content  with  Hu's 
ouster,  the  end  of  inquiry  into  a 
variety  of  political  systems,  and  a 
crackdown  on  literature  and  art 
which  stinks  of  what  the  ideologues 
call  “spiritual  pollution?" 

Some  here  belive  the  old  con¬ 
servatives  will  not  ultimately  chal¬ 
lenge  the  economic  reforms  which, 
despite  undeniable  problems  and 
shortfalls,  have-  brought  consider¬ 
able  prosperity  to  millions  of 
Chinese  by  encouraging  entrepeneu- 
rial  drive  and  reliance  on  market 
forces.  As  tong  as  the  leadership  cuts 
back  on  waste,  trade  imbalances, 
capital  spending  and  imports,  it  is 
explained  the  old  revolutionaries 
will  be  content  with  what  they  have 
achieved  -  which  is  far  more  than 
anyone  expected  five  months  ago. 

But  there  is  a  gloomier  and  poss¬ 
ibly  more  realistic  view:  if  the  eco¬ 
nomy  fails  to  pick  up  in  the  next 
quarter,  and  the  grain  harvest  -  and 


a  sensitive  political  issue  for  the  last 
2,000  years  -  falls  below  target, 
which  is  likely,  and  Deng  suspects 
tbat  his  programme. and  even  his 
position  may  not  endure,  the  Octo¬ 
ber  meeting  will  end  in  a  conserva¬ 
tive  success  if  not  a  smashing  victory; 

Zhao,  the  reformer,  will  retain  his 
present  role  as  party  chief  but  a  more 
conservative  Central  Committee 
and  Politburo  will  be  elected,  and 
then,  eventually,  a  conservative  pre¬ 
mier.  And  then  the  old  men.  who 
despise  the  younger  technocrats  for 
having  subverted  party  ideals  for  six 
years,  will  set  about  recentralising. 

There  will  be  no  more  talk  of 
bankruptcies,  stockmarkets  or  price 
reform,  factory  managers  will  again 
subject  themselves  to  party  control 
and  peasants  will  be  ordered  to  for¬ 
sake  cash  crops  for  grain.  The  old 
ideologues  will  find  plenty  of  sup¬ 
port  for  this  among  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bureaucrats  and  party 
members  who  were  pushed  aside  for 
the  sake  of  modernization,  and  in 
the  army,  even  among  the  newer 
modern-style  officers,  who  have 
learned  from  their  commanders  that 
party  discipline  always  comes  first. 

And  once  more  intellectuals  will 
be  cowed.  But  this  time  their  fear 
will  be  nothing  compared  to  their 
contempt. 

(London  Observer  Service) 


ONE  OF 
A  KIND 


Queen’s  guard  gets  machineguns 

LONDON  (AFP).  -  British  security  services  have  moved  to  boost  the 
firepower  of  sentries  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  in  order  to  prevent 
any  “Beirut-style”  suicide  arrack  by  terrorists,  the  Sunday  Mirror 
reported. 


The  Jerusalem  Rubin  Academy  of  Music  and  Dance 

§  CONCERT 

in  memory  of 

NETANYA  DOVRAT 

will  take  place  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  April  22,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the 
ball  of  the  Academy.  Givat  Ram. 

Those  who  cherish  her  memory  are  invited 


The  recital  scheduled  for  that  evening  is  postponed  until  May  18. 


THE  CENTRE  FOR  CONSERVATIVE  JUDAISM 

Moreshet  Yisrael  X*  ^ . 

4*  HI  2-4  Agron  St.,  Jerusalem,  Tel.  227463, 226386 

Adult  Education 
Institute 

'  The  Five  Megillot,  6  consecutive  Thursday  evenings,  beginning 
this  Thursday,  April  23,  at  8:00  p.m.,  with  Dr.  Bezalel  Porten 
Parashat  Hashavua,  is  resuming  -  Thursday  evenings  at  7:00 


HOTEL  * 
JERUSALEM 


There  are  many 
hotels  in  Jerusalem... 
But  only  one  super 
three  star  hotel 

►  Strictly  Kosher 

►  Shabbat  elevator 

►  Walking  distance  to  the  city 

center  and  Old  City 

►  Great  family  plan  rates 

►  Facilities  for  family  functions 

Jerusalem's  one  of  a 
kind  three  star  hotel 

3  Mendele  Street '  - ;  ^ 

Jerusalem  92147  Israel  a 

Tel:  02-66311 1  Telex:  26536 


Classes  in  Psalms,  Talmud  (Sunday  evenings);  Hebrew  (Mon., 
Wed.};  Halacha  (Tue.);  Advanced  Talmud  (Wed.)  -  continuing 
until  Sbavu'ot  (June  2) 

Fourth  Annual  Israel  Goldstein  Holocaust  Lecture  "The 
Holocaust  as  History  and  as  Fiction,"  Dr.  Ezrahi,  the 
Hebrew  University 

Jerusalem  Day,  annual  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair,  Wed.,  May  27 
Tilt  Icon  Ley!  Shavo'ot  study,  Tuesday,  June  2 

New  students  welcdme.  •  -  « 


The  members  of  the  Press  and  the  Public 

are  invited  to  bear  a 

Startling  New  Disclosure  concerning  the 
Origins  of  Christianity 
by  Dr.  Hugh  Schonfield 

on  Tuesday,  April  21,  at  8:30  p.m. 
at  the  Tel  Or  Auditorium 

1  Hahistadrut  St.,  {comer  King  George  Ave.p  Jerusalem). 

Sponsored  by  the  Jerusalem  Institute  of  Biblical  Polemics 
dedicated  to  refuting  Christian  missionary  teachings. 


ROME  AND  FOREIGN  NEWS 
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Tourists  with  all  kinds  of  tales 


Compiled  from  reports  by  Greer  Fay 
Cashmart.  Ken  Schachter  and  Jonathan' 
Karp. 

After  several  months  when  hotel 
keepers  were  desperate  because 
there  were  no  guests,  the  country  *s 
filled  with  visitors  in  what  promises 
to  be  the  start  of  a  tourist  boom. 

But  whether  the  boom  continues 
wilt  depend  largely  on  the  reports 
that  today's  visitors  give  friends  and 
neighbours  back  home. 

In  a  random  survey,  Jerusalem 
Post  reporters  found  that  despite 
complaints  about  cheating  taxi  driv¬ 
ers,  inefficient  waiters  and  at  least 
one  pickpocket,  many  tourists  said 
they  were  happy  with  their  stay  and 
hoped  to  return. 

New  Yorkers  David  and  Nancy 
Hess  and  their  two  daughters,  Aliza, 
4,  and  Havi,  14  months,  took  a  cab 


from  downtown  Jerusalem  to  the 
Windmill  Hotel,  the  driver  deman¬ 
ded  54  for  the  ride,  which  is  the 
distance  of  two  short  bus  stops. 

The  Hesses  would  also  have  pre¬ 
ferred  a  little  less  noise  in  their  hotel, 
but  understood  that  in  a  133-room, 
three-star  hotel  occupied  largely  by 
Orthodox  families,  noise  was  some¬ 
thing  that  couldn’t  be  avoided. 

It  was  their  first  visit  here  during 
Pessah.  they  said,  and  it  was  a  re-, 
warding  and  emotional  experience 
which  they  would  like  to  repeat. 

Taco  Hofete.  26.  a  first-time  vis- 
tor  to  Israel  from  Holland,  com¬ 
plained  about  service  at  restaurants. 

“They  slam  plates  on  your  table.” 
he  said.  “They  act  aggressive.”  But 
he  praised  the  food,  asking  only  that 
restaurants  serve  white  bread  in 
addition  to  pita.  > 

Several  tourists  said  that  after 


visiting  other  Israel  dries.  Netanya 
•  was  a  relief.  Otto  and  Inger  Hansen 
of  Denmark  bad  their  pockets  pick¬ 
ed  in  the  Old  City  in  Jerusalem,  and 
even  though  they  found  the  police 
cooperative  and  eager  to  help,  the 
incident  left  them  with  a  bad  feeling 
about  the  capital. 

“In  Netanya  we  feel  very  safe-  It’s 
a  wonderful  feeling."  Inger  said. 
"And  we  3re  very  satisfied  with  the 
hotel.  The  staff  has  been  friendly, 
and  we  have  no  complaints  about  the 
room.” 

Sally  Gaminara  and  Trevor 
Barnes  of  London  came  to  Netanya 
after  a  miserable  experience  in 
Nahariya.  “We  booked  a  room  there 
from  Jerusalem,  but  when  we  ar¬ 
rived.  we  discovered  that  they  were 
.  renovating  the  hotel."  Gaminara 
said. 

“It  was  a  complete  pit.  with  the 


HASHARON 


NETANYA’S  LARGEST  FURNITURE  EXHIBITION 

★  30  LOUNGE  SUITES  IN  NEW  STYLES  AND  DESIGNS  ^ 

★  LARGE  SELECTION  OF  STYLISH  BEDS  AND  WARDROBES 

★  DINING  AND  KITCHEN  TABLES  AND  CHAIRS  Excellent  service  assured 


★  CHILDRENS  FURNITURE 


2 FULL FLOORS 

1  .OOOsq.rt. 


15°/c 


/  REDUCTION. 
C  FOR  NEW 
O  IMMIGRANTS. 


Ilit  Furniture  Ltd.  i  1  KJkar  Ha  atzmaut,  Netanya,  Tel.  053  332925 


EDDIE  FREUDMANN  OF 


ADIV TOURS  LTD. 


1  Krause  St.  Netanya 
Tel.  053-3371 4, 347530 


★  WHY  NOT :  Take  advantage  of  the  cheap  dollar? 

★  AVAILABLE  NOW:  Most  favourable  package  holidays  including 
visit  to  U.S.A.,  air  tickets,  free  car  hire  and  free  hotel  stays  with  T.W.A.. 

KOSHER  TOUR:  July  2. 1 5  days  to  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM  and  FRANCE.  Visiting  AMSTERDAM 
(4  days).  BRUSSELS  (1  day),  BRUGGE,  PARIS  (5  days).  LYONS  (1  day).  NICE  (3  days),  MONTE  CARLO. 
Halt-board  $1,785.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


CARPET  CLEANING  AND  REPAIR 

*  ALL  TYPES  OF  CARPETS  *  Specializing  in 
PERSIAN  end  CHINESE  Carpets  *  Wall-To-Wall 
Carpels  Cleaned  in  Your  Home  *  Evaluation  off 
Carpets  tor  Insurance  Purposes  *  Furniture 
Ctawting  to  Your  Home 

Free  collection  and  delivery 
ALL  SERVICES  FULLY  GUARANTEED 


ARGAMAN 


Tel.  053-331003, 333667. 
Old  Industrial  Zone,  Netanya 


np’UDix 


MICHAEL  r™ 
ELSTEIN  LaJ 


OPTICA 


English  Optometrist  and  Specialist 
in  eye  examinations,  glasses  and 
.  contact  lenses. 

OPTICA  34 

7  Katzir  St.,  Petah  Tikva 
Tel.  03-91 1078 


CHUDY  FLOWERS 

Herzliva 


Send  Your  Flowers 
with  Special  Care 

Deliveries  in  Israel  and  Worldwide 
Your  wedding  beautified 
with  oar  creative  displays 
Telephone  orders  welcome 
Arrangements  for  all  occasions 


Ban  Chndy,  68  Sokolov  St. 
HarzHya,TeL  0S2-B431B6. 


for  the  largest  t jki ^ 

collection  of  tastefully  M ' r \ M 

designed  Artistic  Postcards .  m 

framed  and  unframed  Posters  tyl/tr,  ^ 
from  France.  Holland  and  America.  "o/ff 


Dizengoff  Centre 
(nr.  fountain) 

Tel.  03-202849 


54  Ibn  Gabirol  St. 

Tel  Aviv 

Tel.  03-267873 


City  Centre.  25  Sokolov  St. 
Herzliya 


dolphin 


The  Largest  Furniture  Showroom 
in  the  Sharon  area. 

Fine  quality  dining  room,  salon  and 
bedroom  suites.  Specially  made  wall  units 
by  DOLPHIN,  on  display  at 

53  Sokolov  SL,  HERZLIYA,  Tel.  052-81553. 


NEW  IN  NETANYA 

Bakery  for 
American  Cookies 


Watch  your  cookies  baked  fresh  from  theoven 

★  Chocolate  Chips  *  Nuts 

★  Granola  *  Fruit,  etc. 

All  made  with  butter. 

Cookie  Comer: 

15  Stampfer  St.,  Netanya,  Tel.  053-335532 


OPUS  CAFE  GALLERY 


On  Monday  night — chess  andcappucino. 

The  sets  and  the  partners  are  already  here. 
Open  to  one  and  all — amateurs,  pros  end  couples, 

.  from  5  pjn.ttil  midnight. 

Open  from  8:30  a.m.  OPUS -The  place 

till  the  wee  hours.  that  will  take  the  fashion 

7  Sokolov  St,  Herzliya.  out  of  Tel  Aviv 


MARCUS 

Beal  Estate  &  Trust 

We  offer  the  nicest  villas  and  plots 
for  sale  and  rent  in 
Kfar  Stimaryahn  •  Herzliya  Pitnah 
Savion  and  Tel  Aviv  area 
Member  of  International  Beal  Estate 
Federation  and  Maldan  in  Israel 

Commercial  Centre,  Kfar  Shmaryahu. 
TeL  0S2-70I81,  062-72286,  03-484142, 060-23614. 


HILLS  HOIST 

The  Famous  Clothes  Hoist 
is  available  again  in  Israel 

Fixed  and  collapsible  models 
Tel.  052-456031 


ELTRON  AGENCIES  1986  Ltd. 
P.O.Box  2047,  Hen:  Ilya  46120 


•sSHS 


RENTACAR 

*  New  cats,  all  models,  radio-tape 
-A-  Air  conditioning;  moderate  prices 

*  Top  quality  service  assured 

and 

SHULAMIT  CENTRE 

*  We  buy  GOLD  &  DIAMONDS 
y  *  Fair  prices  *  Valuations 

*  Real  estate  sales  and  rentals 

29  Herd  SL,  Netanya  (in  the  passage) 
Tel. 053-332496, 344369 


For  details  call 
The  Jerusalem  Post 
Advertising  Dept., 
Tel  Aviv  03-294222 
Ask  for  Gerry  Krlss 
or  Susan  Berman 


painters  and  builders  working.  They 
told  us  to  come  back  in  half  an  hour , 
and  when  we  did.  we  were  given  3 
really  crude  room,  with  tbe  paints  still 
drying  and  with  a  microscopic  bath¬ 
room.”  To  top  it  all  off.  she  added, 
the  workmen  continued  the  con¬ 
struction  until  Gamma ra  stomped- 
out  of  the  room  at  2  a.m.  to  com- 
plain. 

“Netanya  has  been  such  a  relief 
after  Nahariya."  she  said.  “We  got 
the  last  room  in  our  hotel  here,  and 
the  reception  has  been  warm,  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful." 

Some  visitors  were  unhappy  about 
the  standard  of  their  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Henning  Sander-Larsen  of  Den¬ 
mark  said  the  rooms  in  his  four-star 
hotel  could  have  been  cleaner.  “We 
expect  a  little  higher  standard."  he 
said. 

Gift  and  Gteryl  Parks.  Americans 
working  in  Amman,  came  to  Israel 
by  way  of  the  Alienby  Bridge.  They 
said:  “The  places  are  nice,  and  built 
nice,  but  the  maintenance  is  not  so 
good.  Just  cleaning  things  like  win¬ 
dows  and  carpets  would  make  a 
difference.” 

Others  were  concerned  about 
prices.  Anthony  and  Elaine  Taylor 
of  Leeds  found’  their  Netanya  stay 
“our  most  expensive  holiday  yet.r 
although  they  added  that  they  en¬ 
joyed  it  enough  to  consider  coming 
back. 


David  and  Nancy  Hess  of  New York  and  their  two  daughters  at  breakfast  In  their  Jerusalem  hotel  - 
it  was  noisy  but  that  was  understandable.  iDnnLandiiut 


Ingborg  Brzoska  of  West  Ger¬ 
many  noted  that  although  the  dollar.' 
in  which  tourist  prices  are  calcu¬ 
lated.  has  fallen  in  relation  to  the 
Deutschmark,  prices  are  high  and., 
service  is  wanting.  "What  I'd  like  is 
to  get  better  service."  she  said. 

But  this  regular  visitor  to  Israel 
stressed  that  the  beaches  in  Td  Aviv 
were  clean.  (Tbe  general  notion  in 
Germany  is  that  ail  Mediterranean 


beaches  are  dirty.) 

Gaminara  and  Barnes  also  found 
prices  were  high.  "We  won't  be 
back.  We  can  get  better  value  for  our 
Jooney  in^ptorfjikr  .Spain, “Barnes 
said.  . 

But  for  many  visitors.  Israel  was 
something  more  than  another  ordin¬ 
ary  tourist  destination.  “it*s  very 
emotional."  said  Danielle  Rein,  of 
Paris,  who  brought  her  children  to 


show  (hem  the  country. 

Edward  RubovifZ.  u  New  Jersey 
insurance  man.  came  to  celebrate 
the  bar  mitzva  of  his  son  Lewis 
Masada.  A  Reform  Jew.  Ruhovitz 
and  his  familiy  were  "fascinated”  hy 
/the  hotel's  traditional  Seder.  The 
whole  trip,  he  said,  had  been  “ierv 
■7  moving"  and  far  beyond  his  expeaa- 
-  tions.  and  he  intended  to  visit  fre¬ 
quently. 


French  TV 
report  on 
territories 
causes 
uproar 

By  MICHEL  ZLOTOWSKI 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
PARIS.  -  “Journey  Inside  Occupied 
Palestine,”  a  segment  of  tbe  weekly 
current  affairs  TV  magazine  “Infovi- 
sjob”  broadcast  last  Thursday  night 
oa  TF1.  French  television’s  first 
channel,  has  caused  an  uproar  in 
both  the  Jewish  community  '  and 
Israeli  diplomatic  circles  in  Paris. 

The  15-minnte  programme,  which 
has  been  labelled  as  violently  anti- 
Semitic.  was  shot  “without  author¬ 
ization”  (of  the  military  authorities) 
in-  the  West  Bank  by  Dominique 
Thonars  and  Hubert  Dubois,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thonars’s  commentary  on 
film. 

An  Infoyision’s  prodtfetef  WhtiTH? 
Qrfrhsolcm  'Post  ‘kOar^flffpo9e  wasftoR 
the '  banality1 'dT"1  the  ~Israetr' 
ocSnpathml  of  the  oppression.-  We* 
wanted  to  show  plain  people,  who 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  point.” 

Thonars  and  Dubois  filmed 
Palestinian  workers  telling  how  they 
.have  been  exploited  by  Israeli  em¬ 
ployers  and  were  eventually  beaten 
up  by  the'police.  A  female  Islamic 
fnndamentafist  student  of  an  unspe¬ 
cified  West  Bank  university  explains 
bow  “Israel  wants  to  kill  oar  desire 
for  learning.” 

Other  sequences  contain  state¬ 
ments  about,  the  “lack  of  medical 
care”  in  Arab  villages,  the  eviction  of 
peasants  from  their  land,  and  the 
West  Bank’s  “impoverishment.” 

In  one  highly  controversial  scene 
Palestinian  youngsters  hurt  stones 
and  shout  slogans  at  soldiers  patroll¬ 
ing  an  unnamed  refugee  camp,  until 
the  soldiers  eventually  open  fire  in 
their  direction.  The  location  of  the 
camera  (on  a  roof  overlooking  the 
street)  and  the  occurence  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  directly  below  the  film  crew 
reminded  9ome  observers  of  a  case  in 
which  a  foreign  television  crew  was 
accused  of  staging  an  incident  in 
which  Arab  teenagers  had  been  “in¬ 
cited”  by  the  cameraman  to  throw 
stones  at  passing  Israefi  cars. 

The  Israel  Embassy  here  protested 
on  Friday  against  “tbe  incredible 
anti-Israeli  propaganda”  that  had 
been  aired  by  TFl.  “The  errors,  the 
forgeries,  the  vague  approximations 
and  the  tendentious  presentation 
turned  this  totally  biased  document 
into  a'  model  of  disinformation,”  an 
embassy  spokesman  said. 

.Tbeo  Klein,  chairman  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Jewish  Congress  and  of  Crif 
(the  representative  body  of  Jewish 
organizations  in  France),  told  The 
Post  that  TFl  had  ridiculed  itself  by  ‘ 
showing  a  totally  biased  image  of  tbe 
situation  of  the  Palestinians  in  the 
West  Bank. 

In  the  24  hoars  following  the 
broadcast  hundreds  of  viewers  called 
In  protests  to  the  station’s  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Paris. 


By  GREER  FAY  C ASHMAN 

For  the  past  week  Amir  Bazak  and 
Mosbe  Levitats  have  been  talking 
their  heads  oft.  In  fact  they've  been 
talking  almost  round  the  clock, 
catching  a  few  moments  of  sleeponly 
when  overcome  by  exhaustion. 
They're  not  out  to  establish  a  new 
feat  for  the  Guinness  Book  of  Re¬ 
cords,  however.  Their  afrn  is  to  win 
friends  and  tourists  for  Israel. 

Bazak,  24,  and  Levitats.  20,  are 
both  members  of  the  Israel  Amateur 
Radio  Club  (I ARC)  which,  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  undertook  an 
Easter  greetings  campaign  from 
“Holyland  stations"  to  Christians 
around  the  world. 

Transmitting  and  receiving  this 
year  from  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem, 
Nazareth.  Mount  Tabor  and  Mount 
Carmel  the  Israelis,  and  some  25 
guest  operators  from  abroad,  have 
contacted  over  40.000  radio  oper¬ 
ators  in  170  countries. 

The  Bethlehem  station,  manned 
by  Bazak.  Levitats  and  two  friends, 
was  way  ahead  of  the  others.  By 
midnight  last  night,  it  had  .recorded 
46.000 contacts.  Bazak  believes  that* 
raruwher  i-,000  cootaotg 
*todayi4Fhe  campaign^whictrrrtarteti 
^ast Tuesday,  ends  tonight.  :  •  :•»:  . 

The  station  is  not  in  Bethlehem 
proper,  but  in  the  Gilo  field  school, 
adjacent  io  Beit  Jala.  Bazak.  who 
lives  in  Ramat  Hasharon,  searched 
for  a  suitable  area  for  a  station  last 
year  and  found  the  site  ideal  for  bis 
purposes.  It  is  located  940m.  above 
sea  level,  with  a  conveniently  con¬ 
structed  observation  tower  on  which 
to  mount  antennae.. 

Among  the  station’s  thousands  of 
dollar  worth  of  radio  gear  is  a  com¬ 
puter  donated  by  NCR  to  each  of  the 
five  stations  to  facilitate  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  contacts.  An  operators’ 
communications  log  contains  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sheets  of  data,  including  the 
time,  station,  frequency,  signal  and 
name  of  tbe  overseas  operator.  It's 


Amir  Bazak  (left)  and  Mosbe  Levitats  broadcasting  their  Easter 
message  ad  over  the  world.  ( Bn  jh  Headier » 


all  done  on  a  first  name  basis. 

Professional  publications  all  over 
the  world  published  advance 
announcements  of  the  Holyland 
Easter  campaign.  The  response  was 
phenomenal.  Thousands  of  overseas, 
operators  contacted  all  five  or  at 
least  four  of  the  stations  to  .qualify 

►iH  <rynv  #>  Pi 


to  Israel  frequently  start  their  calls 
“for  political  reasons.  I  cannot  con¬ 
tact  you”  -  but  they  call  anyway. 
One  of  Bazak's  most  frequent  cal¬ 
lers.  a  Russian,  has  become  so  close 
a  friend  that  Bazak  regards  him  as  a 
brother.  Hie  R ussiarf often  says  to 
2hhn  that  he  looks  forward  to  the  day 
^tien  he  can  sit  with  him  in  the  same 


&&z&K?fc£dh£cI ’&!&  station  and  talk  from  there  to  the 

non.' 'Egypt  ‘and  'three  other  Arab  world.  - 


countries  which  he  refuses  to  name. 
All  calls  were  of  Only  a  few  seconds 
duration,  as  were  those  from 
Europe,  tbe  Far  East  and  the  Pacific. 
During  any  given  five  minutes. 
Bazak  exchanged  greetings  with  cal¬ 
lers  from  Italy.  West  Germany. 
Alaska,  Hungary.  England.  Japan, 
Denmark.  Sweden,  Belgium,  Nor¬ 
way.  Holland  and  Australia. 

English  was  the  most  commonly- 
used  language.  though  Bazak  often 
signed  off  in  Italian.  German.  Span¬ 
ish,  Japanese  or  Greek.  .. 

.  During  the  rest  of  the  year, 
Bazak's  conversations  are  longer. 
He  has  made  friends  with  many 
people  whose  faces  he  has  never 
seen.  Callers  from  countries  hostile 


The  1  ARC  has  come  under  heavy- 
criticism  for  putting  the  emphasis  on 
Easter  rather  than  Pessah.  Bui  the 
success  of  the  campaign  seems  ro 
have  justified  this:  operators  from  ail 
over  the  world  are  queuing  up  to  call 
Nazareth  and  Bethlehem.' 

After  talking  to  Israel,  the  next 
step  is  to  visit.  Were  it  not  for 
misplaced  fears  about  the  security 
situation,  says  Bazak.  many  more 
would  come.  In  evaluating  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Easter  operation,  he 
draws  an  analogy  to  fishing.  “If  you 
cast  a  line  in  the  water,  you  will  catch 
maybe  two  or  three  fish.  If  you  cast  a 
net.  you  will  catch  many  more.  The 
radio  is  our  net.  It’s  a  contact  for 
peace." 


A  myth  about  the  public  is  punctured 


THE  TEL-AVTV  FESTIVAL  FOR  VOCAL 
MUSIC.  Musical  rector;  Mkhad  Skari  (OM 
Jaffa.  April  14-18). 

Old  Jaffa  is  a  charming,  ideal  local 
for  a  festival.  For  five  successive 
nights,  its  churches,  theatres,  halls, 
piazzas,  hidden  comers  and  alleys 
bustled  with  musical  activity.  But  the 
real  surprise  of  the  festival  was  the 
crowd  which  filled  ail  available 
space,  belying  those  who  assume  the 
public  dislikes  vocal  music. 

Of  the  20  main  events,  this  listener 
unfortunately  attended  only  five  and 
only  these  will  be  reviewed. 

Cantilena  -  The  Israel  Ensemble 
for  Early  Music,  directed  by  Shai 
Burstyn.  presented  16th  century  and 
“modem"  pieces.  While  the  in¬ 
strumental  items  were  highly  enjoy¬ 
able.  and  the  vocal-instrumental 
items  were  acceptable,  some  of  the 
singing  of  tbe  eight  vocalists  was  out 
of  tune,  recalling  a  badly-coached 
IDF  entertainment  group'.  (Calif, 
April  15). 

Highly  qualified  choral  singing 
was  provided  by  the  Kibbutz  Artzi 
Choir  conducted  by  Aharon  Harlap 


in  a  programme  of  Schubert.  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Kodaly,  Harlap  and  spir¬ 
ituals.  Harlap  elicited  a  pure,  trans¬ 
parent  sonority  beautifully  suited  to 
the  acoustics  of  a  church.  His  music¬ 
al  phrasing  is  superb.  The  concert 
was  a  sheer  delight.  (Ham mam. 
April  15). 

The  Austrian  Voelkermarkt  choir 
seemed  lacklustre,  its  repertoire 
boriftg  and  its  musical  message 
meagre.  Conductor  Christina  Wink¬ 
ler  lades  stamina  and  personality. 
(Hammam.  April  16.) 

“An.  Operatic  Evening,"  pre¬ 
pared  by.  the  late  Israeli  soprano 
Netanya  Dourat  was  an  undeniable 
success,  despite  its  shortcomings. 
AH  of  Dovrat's  students  seemed  to 
have  profited  immensely  from  her 
teaching  and  all  seemed  well-versed 


in  the  style  and  spirit  of  operatic 
music.  Some  of  the  excerpt  from 
The  Barber  of  Seville  (Rossini). 
Rigo/etto  (Verdi),  and  Cava/lerid 
Rusticana  (Mascagni)  were  a  de¬ 
light.  Tenor  Yotam  Cohen  was  parti¬ 
cularly  impressive  and  his  future  as  a 
passionate,  lyrical  tenor  seems 
assured. 

The  festival  closed  with  a  very 
strong  and  imposing  performance  of 
Mendelssohn's  oratorio  Elijah .  The 
Israel  Sinfonietta  plaved  with  verve 
and  devotion  and  the  Tel  Aviv 
Philharmonic  Choir  stood  up  to  all 
the  demands  put  on  it.  Of  the  five 
soloists,  sopranos  Gila  Yaron  and 
Raya  Suzzkind-Gonen.  alto  Mira 
Zakai.  tenor  Arthur  Janzen  and  par¬ 
ticularly  baritone  Stefan  Bevier 
made  the  performance  vivid  and 
powerful. 

The  interpretative  power  of  con¬ 
ductor  Michael  Shani.  his  dear  con¬ 
ception  and  his  remarkable  sense  of 
drama  turned  the  oratorio  into  an 
exciting  story.  There  was  never  a 
dull  moment  in  the  two-hour-long 
work.  BENJAMIN  BAR- A  M 


Scenes  of  the  Holocaust  rise  before  their  eves 

V  ( A  _ “T  ha  up  hiittpii  hpr  rponnop  cnr»  nhwrvpH*  “Our  toftirio  »r>  .u _  .  .  . 


WARSAW  (AP).  -  “I  have  buttei1- 
fiiesin  my  stomach  because  this  is  my 
first  time  back  here  in  42  years,"  said 
Behira  Zakai.  a  Holocaust  survivor 
who  left  Poland  as  a  13-year-old  girl 
in  1945  and  now  lives  on  a  Negev 
kibbutz.  .  . 

She  was  speaking  after  an  emo¬ 
tional  ceremony  here  late  last  Thurs- 
day.In  an  unusual  sight  for  a  Soviet- 
bloc  capital.  Israeli  flags  fluttered  in 
the  breeze  by  the  monument  to  the 
heroes  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  upris¬ 
ing  in  downtown  Warsaw  as  a  Polish 
army  honour  guard  stood  at  atten¬ 
tion. 

Several  hundred  young  Israelis 
had  gathered  for  the  moving  event  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Jewish  fighters 
who  died  44  years  ago  resisting  the 
final  Nazi  drive  to  liquidate  the 
Ghetto. 

Zakai  who  came  on  the  trip  with 


her  teenage  son  observed:  “Our 
young  people  have  to  know  what 
happened  here  and  now  they  know 
it.  My  son  now  says  he  will  never 
leave  his  country  after  this  nip." 

The  observances  marking  the 
anniversary  of  the  April  J943  upris¬ 
ing  came  at  the  end  of  a  10-day  tour 
of  Poland  by  more  than  300  Israeli 
high  school  students,  the  majority 
from  kibbutzim,  who  were  accompa¬ 
nied  by  parents,  teachers  and  youth 
group  leaders. 

The  group  which  visited  the  sites 
of  the  former  Auschwitz.  Majdanek 
and  Treblinka  concentration  camps 
was  the  largest  single  Israeli  delega¬ 
tion  to  visit  Poland,  officials  of  the 
recently  opened  Israeli  interest  sec¬ 
tion  in  Warsaw. 

Last  year  low-ievel  diplomatic 
contacts  between  Poland  and  Israel, 
broken  in  1967  were  restored  by 


setting  up  interest  section  offices  in 
each  other's  capitals  to  improve 
cultural  links  and  ease  travel  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries. 

During  Thursday’s  ceremony,  the 
youths  read  excerpts  from  letters  by 
Mordechaj  Anielewicz,  the  leader  of 
the  uprising,  sang  songs  of  the  Ghet¬ 
to  fighters  and  Hatikva .  and  laid 
floral  wreaths  and  lit  candles  by  the 
monument. 

■  Also  laying  wreaths  were  diplo-. 
mats  from  the  Israeli  interest  section 
and  a  delegation  of  Polish  citizens 
who  were  awarded  who  have  been 
honoured  by  Yad  Vashem  as  Right¬ 
eous  Gentiles. 

Yigal  Tzabor,  a  kibbutzim  move¬ 
ment  official  and  one  of  the  trip’s 
organ  izers.^aid  the  youths  had  spent 
eight  months  studying  about  the 
Holocaust  before  coming  to  Poland 
••  They  returned  home  over  the 


weekend,  and  afterthe  Pessah  break 
will  share  their  experiences  with 
other  young  people  at  schools 
around  the  country,  he  said.  **|rs  not 
the  same  to  study  the  Holocuast  in 
books  as  it  is  to  see  it  with  vour  own 
eyes,”  said  Tzahor. 

Many  of  the  young  people  said 
they  had  been  moved  to  tears  bv 
visiting  the  scenes  of  the  Holocaust 
and  stressed  that  the  trip  had  also 
given  them  a  stronger  sense  of  their 
historical  and  cultural  roots. 

“I  have  watched  films  about  the 
Holocaust  and  visited  museums,  but 
when  you  come  here  vou  sec  it's  not 
a  bad  dream  but  a  very  bad  realitv 
...that  I  hope  will  never  be  acain,” 
said  Tomer  Vernik.  17.  from  Hud 
Hasharon. 

f  came  here  as  an  Israeli .  but  now 
1  reel  that  I  am  more  Jewish  than 
when  1  came." 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


A  busy  week  of  diplomacy 

What  did  and  did  not  happen  in-Moscow  last  week  as 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  held  crucial  arms- 

control  talks  with  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  A. 

Shevardnadze,  then  met  with  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev: 

Missies.  Agreement  was  virtually  reached  on  the 
elimination  of  medium-range  missiles  in  Europe.  A  Soviet 
proposal  for  the  elimination  of  shorter-range  missiles 
made  some  NATO  allies  uneasy. 

No  agreements  were  reached  on  strategic,  or  long- 
range,  nuclear  weapons;  on  space-based  missile 
shields,  such  as  "Star  Wars";  on  extending  ABM  treaties 
dealing  with  defensive  missile  systems,  or.  on  proposals 
to  ban  nuclear  testing. 

Summit.  A  Reagan-Gorbachev  meeting  in  Washington 
seemed  more  likely,  but  no  date  was  set 

Space  Exploration.  Th&onty  agreement  concluded 
promoted  cooperation  in  space  exploration^ 

Pubic  Positions.  Mr.  Shultz  pointed  up  Soviet 
transgressions  on  human  rights  by  attending  a  Passover 
seder  for  Jews  seeking  to  emigrate  and  by  visiting  Boris 
Pasternak's  grave.  Mr.  Gorbachev  deftiy-pffered  missile 
proposals  that  put  U.S.  at  risk  of  being  portrayed  as 
obstructionist. 


Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  and  U.S'.  arms 
negotiator  Paul  Nitze  at  a  news  conference  in  Moscow. 


Untied  Press  Imemaikmal/ Reuters 


How  Both  Sides  Gain  From  Moscow  Talks 


Taws 


Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  speaking  at'  the  Kremlin  Thursday,  offered 
sweeping  proposals  in  the  arms  control  field. 


By  DAVID  K.  SHI PLER 


Washington  . 

r'  would  be  difficult  enough  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  to  agree  on  reducing  nuclear  arms 
if  their  negotiators  could  simply  kick  themselves  in  a 
windowless  room  and  deal  dispassionately  in  the  in¬ 
tricate  calculus  of  complex  weaponry.  But  the  outside 
world  intrudes;  political  emotion,  theatrics  and  imagery 
also  have  seats  at  the  bargaining  table. 

So  it  was  last  week  in  Moscow,  where  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  spent  three  days,  accompanied  by 
a  large  entourage  of  experts  representing  the  full  spec¬ 
trum  of  opinion  in  the  Reagan  Administration.  The  focus 
was  the  proposed  treaty  banning  medium-range  nuclear 
missiles  from  Europe,  but  the  stage  was  considerably 
broader,  encompassing  the  full  range  of  Soviet-Amer- 
ican  interaction.  . 

;  .Most.  Secretaires  of  State '  visiting  Moscow  Jimi^ 
themselves  to  the  official  talks.  Mr.  Shultz  did  it  very  dif¬ 
ferently,  engaging  Soviet  society  in  an  unusually  diverse 
scope.  He  attended  a  . Passover  seder  at  the  American; 
Ambassador's  residence  with  about  SO  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  emigrate.  He  met  with  19 
other  would-be  emigres  who  were  either  married  to 
Americans  or  held  dual  American-Soviet  citizenship.  He 
spent  a  few  hours  in  Peredelkino,  the  writers’  colony  out¬ 
side  Moscow,  where  he  visited  the  grave  of  Boris  Paster¬ 
nak;  stopped  in  at  a  Russian  Orthodox  church  service, 
and  discussed  "glasnost,"  and  the  new  steps  toward 
"openness."  with  a  group  of  poets,  sculptors  and  other  in¬ 
tellectuals.  He  came  away  testifying  to  the  "important 
changes  taking  place”  as  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the 
Soviet  leader,  tries  to  reform  the  economy,  stir  debate 
and  relax  restrictions  in  literature  and  films. 

Mr.  Shultz  did  have  some  contentious  issues  to  deal 
with,  including  espionage  and  eavesdropping  at  the 
American  Embassy,  the  fate  of  religious  believers,  Jew¬ 
ish  emigration,  “Star  Wars,”  Afghanistan,  Central 
America  and  the  like.  Soviet  officials  did  not  give  the 
Americans  any  hope  for  a  significant,  long-term  rise  in 
Jewish  emigration,  which  seems  likely  to  remain  an  irri¬ 
tant  in  the  relationship.  Mr.  Shultz  aired  some  of  these 
issues  in  an  interview  broadcast  by  Soviet  television. 

But  as  an  arms  control  negotiator,  he  went  to  Mos¬ 
cow  with  his  hands  practically  tied  by  hard-liners  in 
Washington  who  distrusted  his  instincts  and  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  "things  don’t  get  out  of  hand,”  in  the  words  of 


one.  Mr.  Shultz’s  inability  to  react  to  Mr.  Gorbachev’s 
new  offer  —  the  elimination  of  short-range  nuclear  mis¬ 
siles  in  Europe  —  drew  derisive  comments  from  the 
Soviet  leader  and,  after  he  left,  from  the  spokesman  for 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry,  Gennadi  I.  Gerasimov. 

•‘If  we  leave  aside  the  special  gear  he  brought  for 
communications  with  Washington,  the  baggage  brought 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Moscow  was  not  very  much,’’ 
Mr.  Gerasimov  declared.  “Despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
side  was  quite  -numerous,  there  was  a  feeling  that  the 
head  of  the  delegation  did  not  have  too  much  room  for 
maneuver.” 

“For  some  reason,”  Mr.  Shultz  countered  in  Brus¬ 
sels.  “they  Seemed  to  think  that  there  should  be  an  in¬ 
stant  response  from  me.  If  so,  they  don’t  quite  compre¬ 
hend  the  nature  of  an  alliance  between  free  countries.  We 
consult" 

The  barbed  comments  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Shultz 
put -a  positive  face  on  the  talks,  asserting  that  they  had 
brought  two.  countries  closento-  a-* pact  on -medium- - 
range  mfesites'ln  Europe.  This  Assessment  seemed  to  be 
a  mixture  of  fact  and  need  — i  progress  was  made,  and 
Mr.  Shultz  needed  to  show  it  to  maintain  a  momentum 
and  a  sense  of  authority  m  foreign  policymaking  He  is 
said  to  feel  strongly  that  an  arms  agreement  —  even  one 
as  peripheral  to  the  superpowers'  nuclear  standoff  as 
this  one— is  an  important  legacy  for  him  to  leave  in  a  ca¬ 
reer  as  Secretary  of  State  that  has  been  lacking  in  bold 
achievements.  In  the  wake  of  the  Iran  arms  affair,  Mr. 
Shultz  has  displayed  a  bit  more  vigor  in  pushing  his 
views.  Although  he  reportedly  lost  most  of  the  arguments 
on  negotiating  positions  made  in  the  two  weeks  before  his 
Moscow  trip,  he  gave  every  indication  of  pressing  for  an 
Administration  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  offer  to  elimi¬ 
nate  shorter-range  missiles.  If  his  efforts  produce  a 
treaty  ready  to  sign,  this  would  open  the  way  to  a  visit  by 
Mr.  Gorbachev  to  the  United  States,  perhaps  next  fall 

The  Soviet  leader  could  also  benefit  from  an  arms 
agreement,  even  a  small  one.  According  to  some  Rus¬ 
sians,  ordinary  people  are  now  grumbling  about  all  the 
talk,  all  the  debate,  all  the  criticism  in  the  press  and  no 
change  on  the  grocery  shelves. 

Quick  results  cannot  be  expected  in  the  economic 
field,  but  an  arms  agreement  —  especially  one  that  re¬ 
moves  most  nuclear  missiles  from  Europe  —  would  lend 
Mr.  Gorbachev  the  aura  of  a  man  who  can  get  things 
done  as  well  as  talk  about  them.  And  although  popular 
mood  plays  no  electoral  role  in  the  Soviet  Union,  of 
course,  it  does  f flier  into  the  Communist  Party  hierarchy 


and  helps  shape  the  contours  of  confidence  in  a  leader. 

This,  plus  the  desire  for  East-West  calm  in  a  period 
of  intensive  domestic  “restructuring”  in  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev's  term,  may  explain  his  sweeping,  creative  compro¬ 
mises  in  the  arms  control  field  and  his  impatience  with 
what  be  seemed  to  see  as  the  Reagan  Administration’s 


apparent  paralysis.  In  what  Amer¬ 
ican  officials  described  as  an  accu¬ 
rate  account  of  his  four-and-a-half- 
hour  session  with  Mr.  Shultz,  the  offi¬ 
cial  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  quoted 
the  Soviet  leader  as  chiding  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  —  “What  are  you 
afraid  of?"—  and  suggesting  that 
there  may  not  be  enough  time  with 
this  Administration  to  conclude  a 
treaty  reducing  intercontinental  nu¬ 
clear  weapons. 

Frustrated  with  President  Rea¬ 
gan  and  his  quarreling  advisers,  Mr. 
Gorbachev  has  opened  efforts  to  en¬ 
gage  a  broad  spectrum  of  American 
political  culture,  apparently  hoping 
to  create.,,  an  environment  conducive 
.^tinwiite  Hd|s®pifi^tipn?.ochmrms.’  .* 

^  former  officials,  including  for-  • 
v>*  «BMjr5ecretarie&  of-  State  Henry  Kis¬ 
singer  and  Cyrus  Vance;  he  has  in- 

■  vited  an  array  of  Americans  to  a 
peace  forum,  which  he  addressed.  He 
has  had  semi-official'  Russians  put 
out  the  line  to  American  reporters 
that  if  they  value  his  domestic  liber¬ 
alizations,  they  better  hope  for  an 
arms  agreement  to  bolster  him.  And 
last  week  he  met  with  a  House  of 
Representatives  delegation,  report¬ 
edly  hoping  to  encourage  the  move  in 
Congress  to  preclude  defensive-mis¬ 
sile-shield  funds  from  being  used  for 
activities  banned  by  the  1972  treaty 

■  limiting  ABM  systems. 

The  Soviet-Araerican  relation¬ 
ship  is  a  good  deal  healthier  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  stages  of  the  Reagan 
Administration,  and  perhaps  a  little 
better  than  even  a  week  ago.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  said  on  his  radio  pro¬ 
gram  from  Santa  Barbara,  Calif -i  yesterday  that  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  Soviet  Union’s  willingness  to  "clear 
away  the  roadblocks"  holding  up  an' arms  control  treaty. 
And  Mr.  Gdrbachev  declared,  “It  is  better  to  discuss 
things,  to  argue  and  engage  in  polemics  than  make  per¬ 
fidious  plans  of  mutual  destruction.  ” 


Thousands  from  9  to  18  Are  Held  Without  Trial 


Detention  of  Children  Fuels  New  Defiance  in  South  Africa 


By  JOHN  BATTERSBY 

Capetown 

The  REV.  ALLAN  BOESAK, 
the  anti-apartheid  leader, 
spoke  out  on  an  issue  that  Is 
causing  increasing  concern  to 
South  Africans.  “When  I  think  of 
what  this  Government  is  doing  to  our 
children."  he  said  last  week,  "I  get  so 
angry  that  I  also  feel  like  saying:  I 
hope  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  that 
can  forgive  you,  for  I  do  not  think  that 
1  can.”  ■ 

Civil  rights  leaders  say  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  blacks,  Indians  and 
mixed-race  people  are  being  de¬ 
tained  without  trial  in  prison  and  po¬ 
lice  cells.  They  say  the  lives  of  intelli¬ 
gent,  politically  aware  teen-agers  are 
being  ruined  by  psychological  dam¬ 
age.  The  Detainees  Parents  Support 
Committee,  a  civfl  rights  monitoring 
group,  estimates  that  more  than 
25,000  people  have  been  detained 
since  the  latest  emergency  was  de- 
jared  last  June  12.  Forty  percent,  or 

10,000  of  them  are  under  the  age  of  18.  _ ; _ 

me  committee  says  5,000  to  8,006 

irtseners  are  stiti  being  held  without  ■  ' 

rial,  including  2,000  to  3,200  juveniles,  9  to  18  years  old. 

-  The  -Government  says  the  young  people,  who  are  m 
he  age  croup  that  has  spearheaded  two  years  pf  revolt 
igaSt  apartheid,  are  being  held  for  their  ownprotec- 
ion.  Thls  month  the  authorities  banned  acts  of  solidarity 
rith  the  detainees  that  are  aimed  at  encouraging  others 
o  campaign  for  the  detainees*  release.  These  acts  m- 
•Tude  signing  petitions,  sending  telegrams,  wearing 


■  SyjBWMMTwcnteum 

Young  people  at  demonstration  in  Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa. 


T-shirts  with  messages  or  displaying  bumper  stickers 
calling  for  their  release.  Opposition  politicians  say  some 
young  people  have  been  held  in  cells  with  adults.  The 
Government  has  said  it  is  not  its  policy  to  do  this. 

Speaking  to  1,000  chanting  supporters  of  the  anti¬ 
apartheid  group.  United  Democratic  Front,  Wednesday 
in  Cape  Town  city  hall.  Dr.  Boesak,  who  is  president  of 
the  World  Alliance’  of  Reformed  Churches,  launched  a 


new  campaign  of  defiance.  “You  can  shoot  tear  gas  into 
our  churches  and  you  can  torture  us  and  throw  us  into 
jail,  but  we  will  continue  to  stand  up  for  what  is  right  and 
just,”  he  said.  “We  will  not  give  up  our  birthright,  our 
right  to  fight  for  what  is  ours.  We  will  fight  you  every 
inch  of  the  way.  He  added,  “Ban  our  meetings  and  we  will 
go  to  court  Slowly  our  people  will  wear  you  down  and  you 
know  iL” 

The  campaign  was  endorsed  by  the  Anglican  Arch¬ 
bishop,  Desmond  M.  Tutu,  46  Anglican  ministers  and  sev¬ 
eral  civil  rights  groups.  Edward  J.  Perkins,  Washing¬ 
ton’s  first  black  Ambassador  to  South  Africa,  expressed 
“shock  and  outrage  at  the  continued  detention  of  large 
numbers  of  children.’’  Six  ministers  of  the  white  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  also  joined  the  protests.  Challenges  in 
court  actions  are  being  filed  by  the  parents’  support  com¬ 
mittee  and  liberal  opposition  whites.  The  Cape  Supreme 
Court  overturned  a  police  ban  on  the  rally  at  city  halt, 
adding  to  the  mood  of  defiance,  which  was  also  evidenced 
by  striking  black  workers  in  Transvaal  province. 

Contest!^  Government  ngwes 

Despite  police  harassment.  Black  Sash  members  In¬ 
tend  to  go  ahead  with  their  campaign.  Tomorrow,  they 
plan  to  release  bunches  of  helium-filled  balloons  carry¬ 
ing  the  message  “Release  This  Child.”  “Balloons  and 
civil  disobedience  represent  a  greater  threat  to  the  might 
of  the  state  than  any  physical  threat  we  could  mount,”  a 
political  activist  said. 

In  November,  the  Black  Sash,  an  anti-apartheid  civil 
rights  group,  joined  the  parents  committee  in  a  “Free 
the  Children”  campaign.  Mothers  released  helium-filled 
balloons  outside  jails  and  relatives  began  wearing  "Free 
the  Children”  T-shirts.  In  December,  Black  Sash  said 
1,300  to  1,800  children  were  being  detained.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  showing  signs  of  embarrassment,  outlawed  Christ¬ 
mas  protest  demonstrations. 

The  Law  and  Order  Minister,  Adriaan  vlok,  told  Par¬ 
liament  in  February  that  13,244  people.  279  of  them  1 1  to 


15  years  old,  had  been  detained  since  June  12  for  periods 
of  30  days  or  longer.  Monitoring  groups  said  that  this 
omitted  the  thousands  who  were  detained  for  shorter 
periods.  Mr.  Vlok  said,  in  a  press  release,  that  the  detain¬ 
ees  at  that  time  included  19  12-year-olds,  91  13-year-olds 
and  169 15-year-olds.  He  added  that  15-year-olds  are  con¬ 
sidered  legally  accountable  in  South  Africa.  But  he  gave 
no  statistics  for  the  15-to-l8  age  group  —  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  detained  juveniles. 

Mr.  Vlok  said  the  Government  intended  no  callous¬ 
ness  toward  “innocent  juveniles”  and  he  justified  the  de¬ 
tentions  as  necessary  for  the  ‘.'combating  of  revolution¬ 
ary-inspired  crime.”  He  said  children  as  young  as  12  had 
acted  as  “judges”  in  so-called  “people’s  courts.” 

When  Parliament  opened  in  Cape  Town  Jan.  31 
Black  Sash  organized  a  36-hour  vigil  in  Sl  Georges  AnglK 
can  Cathedral.  Counselors  and  social  workers  who  have 
worked  with  detained  children  spoke. 

Mrs.  Farieda  Omar's  husbknd,  a  lawyer,  has  been 
detained  twice,  but  their  children  have  not  been.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  parents  support  committee.  “The  chil¬ 
dren  are  very  disoriented  and  confused  when  they  come 
out,’’  she  said.  “They  are  distant  and  alienated,  but  un¬ 
derneath  they  are  hardened  and  radical  and  very  much 
more  open  about  their  militancy.” 

Mrs.  Cindy  Tinto,  whose  husband  has  been  detained 
said  that  when  the  children  are  released,  they  are  resent¬ 
ful  and  often  decline  to  see  a  counselor  or  psychologist 
"Some  find  it  difficult  to  see  a  distinction  between  their 
jailers  and  a  counselor,”  she  said.  "Some  are  just  too  an¬ 
gry  to  accept  that  they  need  treatment” 

A  mother,  whose  14-year-old  and  I8-year-old  chil¬ 
dren  were  detained,  spoke  for  many:  “Whenever  I  try  to 
eat,  I  cannot  eat”  die  said.  “I  wonder  if  my  children  are 
eating.  I  can’t  sleep  because  I  don’t  know  where  my  chil¬ 
dren  are  sleeping.  We  parents  of  detainees  don’t  feel  like 
people  anymore,  we  feel  worthless.  I  don’t  know  if  we'll 
run  mad  or  die. ...  I  keep  writing  letters  to  the  police  to 
see  my  children,  but  I've  received  no  replies.” 


The 

World 


Tamils  Kill  122 
Civilian  Bus  Riders 
In  Sri  Lanka  War 

In  the  civil  war  in  Sri  Lanka,  the. 
opponents  are  the  minority  Tamils 
(18  per  cent),  most  of  whom  are  Hin¬ 
dus,  and  the  majority  Sinhalese  (76 
per  cent),  most  of  whom  are  Bud¬ 
dhists.  Since  1983,  5,000  people  have 
been  killed  in  the  fighting,  in  a  coun¬ 
try,  of  16  million.  Thousands  of^ 
Tamils  have  sought  political  asylum 
and  public  sympathy  in  the  West, 
maintaining  they  are  victims  of 
persecution  by  the  Government 

Last  week,  in  the  worst  violence  in 
nearly  two  years,  122  people  were 
killed  and  60  wounded  by  a  group  of 
Tamil  guerrillas  who  ambushed 
three  buses  and  two  cars  115  miles 


northeast  of  the  capital  city  of  Co¬ 
lombo.  The  Tamils  dragged  opt  the 
passengers,  separating  the  Sinha¬ 
lese,  who  were  said  to  be  returning 
from  a  Buddhist  lunar  New  Year 
holiday.  One  of  those  kilted  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  a  three-yea  r-old  boy  who 
was  bashed  to  death  against  a  tree. 

At  week's  end,  the  Government 
.sent  5,000  troops  to  hunt  the  guerril¬ 
las  in  the  jungles  near  the  site  of  the 
massacre. 

A  New  Soviet 
Role  in  Mideast? 

The  Iranians  have  taken  some 
wild  gambles  in  their  war  with  Iraq. 
But  even  they  might  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  attacking  a  ship  belonging  to  a 
superpower.  That  is  the  reason  why 
Kuwait,  which  supports  Iraq,  might 


hire  three  Soviet  tankers,  to  trans¬ 
port  its  oil  through  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Early  last  week  Gennadi  I.  Gerasi¬ 
mov,  Moscow's  Foreign  Ministry 
spokesman,  announced  that  it  would 
rent  the  vessels  to  Kuwait,  raising 
the  possibility  that  Soviet  warships 
would  accompany  them.  But  the  next 
day  a  Kuwaiti  official  said  he  did  not 
believe  an  accord  had  been  signed 

The  small  Gulf  state,  whose  ships 
are  threatened  by  the  installation  of 
new  missiles  on  the  Iranian  side  of 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz,  has  been  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  several  nations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States,'  for  the 
right  to  use  their  flags  on  oil  tankers. 

Kuwait  earlier  rejected  an  Amer¬ 
ican  offer  to  provide  naval  escorts 
for  the  entire  Kuwaiti  fleet.  If  an 
agreement  is  reached  with  Moscow, 
it  will  give  the  Soviet  Union  potential 
for  a  regular  military  and  political 
presence  in  a  region  "Vhere  United. 
States  naval  power  has  long-held 
sway.  American  officials  oppose  a 
formal  Soviet  role  in  protecting  gulf 
shipping. 

Argentina  Thwarts 
Military  Rebellion 

When  an  Argentine  Army  officer 
refused  last  week  to  be  questioned  in 
court  about  allegations  of  human 
rights  abuses,  he  precipitated  a  seri¬ 
ous  challenge  to  the  three-year-old 
civilian  Government  of  President 
Raul  Alfonsin. 


Taking  refUge  Thursday  at  a  mili¬ 
tary  base  in  the  city  of  Cordoba,  Maj. 
Ernesto  Guillermo  Barreiro  led  a 
mutiny  of  officers  who  demanded 
amnesty  for  those  accused  of  crimes 
during  1976  to  1983  when  the  country 
was  ruled  by  a  right-  wing  military 
government  The  next  day,  about  50 
officers  at  an  infantry  school  at  the 
Campo  de  Mayo  base  near  Buenos 
Aires  joined  the  rebellion,  and  there 
was  talk  of  the  Government's  impos¬ 
ing  a  state  of  siege. 

But  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen. 
Hector  Rios  Erefiu  declared  himself 
loyal  to  Mr.  Alfonsin  and  moved  to 
quell  the  revolt.  The  major  fled  the 
camp,  and  the  Array  announced  that 
the  C6rdoba  rebels  had  surrendered. 

Yesterday,  1,000  loyal  soldiers  sur¬ 
rounded  the  infantry  school  camp 
where  the  rebel  officers  were  holed 
up  and  dozens  of  onlookers  shouted 
•'Long  Live  Democracy."  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  apparently  surviving  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  urged  the  rebels  to  “avoid  any 
,  useless  bloodshed.” 

Panama  Refuses 
Accused  Nad 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d 
tried  unsuccessfully  last  week  to 
help  find  a  home  for  a  67-year-old 
Long  Island  land  surveyor  accused 
of  Nazi  war  crimes. 

The  surveyor,  Karl  -Linnas,  is 
wanted  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  he 
was  convicted  in  absentia  of  collabo¬ 


rating  with  Nazi  authorities  and  exe¬ 
cuting  men,  women,  and  children  at 
the  Tartu  concentration  camp,  which 
he  commanded  during  World  War  n 
in  Soviet  Estonia; 

A  Justice  Department  official  sakl 
that  Mr.  Meese  had  tried  to  gain  asy¬ 
lum  for  Mr.  Lianas  in  Panama, 
which  at  first  bad  agreed  to  accept 

him  and  then  issued  a  statement  that 

it  would  not  Mr.  Meese  has  declined 
to  discuss  his  intentions  in  the  case. 
Under  American  law,  Mr.  linnas  — 
who  was  born  in  Estonia  and  who 
was  stripped  of  his  citizenship  in 
1981  for  lying  about  his  past  when  he 
entered  this  country  —  must  be  de¬ 
ported  to  the  Soviet  Union  if  no  other 
country  accepts  him. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to 
consider  an  appeal  of  the  deporta  lion 
order,  and  could  do  so  this  week. 

Sending  Mr.  Linnas  to  Panama 
was  opposed  by  some  ranking  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  officials  and  by 
some  American  Jewish  leaders. 
“It's  gratifying,at  least  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  that  no  one  is  giving  Linnas  a 
comfortable  retiremenV'said  Mena- 
chera  Z.  Rosensaft  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Network  of  Children  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors. 

Debate  Silenced 
In  South  Korea 

President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  of  South 
Korea  had  a  simple  solution  to  the 
conflict  over  how  to  select  a  leader  to* 


replace  him:  He  suspended  the  de¬ 
bate  over  constitutional  changes  that 
would  decide  the  issue.  But  there 
were  some  signs  week  that  Iris 
move  might  only  dfeipen  resistance 
to  his  rule. 

The  Govern  mes  crackdown  wj- 
dened  day  by  day.  Kim  Dae  Juitg.  the 
country’s  leading  opposition  figure, 
was  kept  under  tightly  enforced 
..house  arrest  And  an  opposition 
member  of  the  Assembly  was  to- 
dieted  -under  a  law  forbbkfing  sa-  - 
tiona!  defamation. 

All  the  while,  officials  said  that 
cans  for  constitutional  changes 
would  be  allowed  If  they occurred 
under  controlled  circumstances, 
such  as  hi  the  Assembly  and  at  news 
conferences.  The- conflicting  signals 
seemed  aimed  at  isolating  the  anti- 
Government  forces,  whose  growing ' 
defiance  has  been  unfocused.  ■ 

But  objections  to  the  ban  came 
from  many  quarters.  Church,  leaders 
condemned  H,  opposition  politicians 
said  they  would  boycott  elections 
and  students  took  to  the  streets, 
flouting  a  prohibition  on  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

.  Opponents  of  Mr,  Chun,  a  former 
general  who  seized  power  in  1979. 
have  called  for  constitutional 
changes  to  allow  for  the  direct  ejec¬ 
tion  of  his  successor  in  February, 
when  he  is  supposed  to  step  down. 


MUt  Freudenhdm, 
James  F.  Clarity 
and  Xaty  Roberts 


Community  Fears  New  U.S.  Tariffs  Will  Spur  Tokyo  to  ‘Deflect’ Even  More  Goods 


Europe,  Too,  Posts  ‘No  Dumping’  Signs  for  Japanese  Firms 
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By  STEVE  LOHR 


London 

ESTERN  EUROPE,  like 
the  United  States,  is  using 
far  more  than  words  in 
its  trade  disputes  with 
Japan.  Europe,  in  fact,  seized  the 
weapon  of  duties  against  Japan  well 
before  Washington  decided  to  impose 
high  tariffs,  which  went  into  effect 
Friday,  on  some  Japanese  electronic 
goods  in  retaliation  for  the  purported 
“dumping”  of  computer  chips  at  un¬ 
fairly  low  prices. 

In  February,  the  12  nations  of  the 
European  Community  placed  .a  20 
percent  anti-dumping  duty  on  most 
Japanese  copying  machines.  In  the 
past  decade,  Japanese  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  grabbed  more  than  80  per¬ 
cent  of:the$JJ)ilUon.Eiisppeanmar-,. 
ket  for  copiers,  forcing  10  European 
companies  to  abandon  production. 

More  barriers  against  Japanese 
goods  may  be  coming  soon.  In  Brus¬ 
sels,  the  community  announced  last 
week  that  it  was  opening  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  possible  dumping  of 
Japanese  computer  printers  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  And  in  Geneva  the  ruling  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar¬ 
iffs  and  Trade,  the  international  trade  tribunal,  said  last 
week  that  it  would  hold  a  hearing  cm  Japanese  chip  sales 
at  the  community’s  request  The  Europeans  have  argued 
that  last  year's  Japan-American  accord  on  semiconduc¬ 
tor  sales  has  allowed  Japan  to  sell  its  chips  at  unfairly 
low  prices  in  “third  markets”  such  as  Europe’s. 


European  public  opinion  tends  to  favor  the  retalia¬ 
tory  efforts,,  despite  warnings. from  many  economists 
that  restraints  on  Japanese  imports  are  counterproduc¬ 
tive.  But  even  those  expens  who  support  such  restraints 
are  worried  about  Washington’s  decision  to  impose  100 
percent  tariffs  on  $300  million  worth  of  Japanese  goods. 


•  Europeans  believe  they  suffer  most  when  Japanese- 
American  trade  relations  turn  stormy.  This  is  the  “de¬ 
flection"  argument,  whereby  Japan,  under  American 
pressure,  agrees  to  contain  its  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  then  tries  to  sell  more  products  in  Europe  to 
compensate.  In  Europe’s  view,  it  holds  this  second-class 
status  because  the  United  States  market  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  to  Japanese  manufacturers.  Last  year,  the 
American  trade  deficit  with  Japan  was  $58.6  billion.  By 
contrast,  total  trade  between  the  European  Community 
and  Japan  was  $30.7  billion,  with  Europe  running  a  $16.7 
billion  deficit. 

But  the  European  trade  deficit  with  Japan  grew 
much  faster  last  year  than  did  the  American  figure.  • 
European  officials  see  this  as  strong  evidence  that  Japan 
is  deflecting  exports  to  Europe  from  the  United  States. 
Accordingly,  European  criticism  of  Japanese  trade  prac¬ 
tices  has  become  increasingly  frequent  and  barbed, 
while  Japan's  efforts  to  open  its  own  markets  to  foreign 
products  have  been  found  wanting. 

"The  Japanese  concessions,  although  they  could 
seem  tempting  in  form,  have  always  been  found  very  de¬ 
ceptive  in  their  contents,”  said  Willy  de  Clercq,  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Community's  trade  commissioner. 

Different  Tactics 

European  and  Canadian  trade  complaints  against 
Japan  largely  echo  those  in  the  United  States,  but  their 
tactics  have  differed.  Canada,  which  has  a  smaller  mar¬ 
ket  than  Europe’s,  has  been  the  most  reluctant  to  start . 
trade  fights  with  Tokyo.  "We  don't  engage  in  Japan  bash¬ 
ing,”  said  David  Preston,  acting  director  of  Japan  rela¬ 
tions  for  Canada’s  Department  of  External  Affairs. 

The  Europeans  have  often  moved  more  quickly  and 
forcefully  to  protect  their  markets  than  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  “Voluntary”  restraints  on  Japanese  auto 
imports  are  an  example.  Britain  limits  Japanese  imports 
to  11  percent  of  its  market,  France  to  3  percent,  and  Italy 


to  a  few  thousand  cars.  By  contrast,  the  American  brand 
of  restraints  has  been  milder,  allowing  Japanese  imports 
to  have  about  20  percent  of  the  market 

The  European  governments,  which  are  generally 
less  committed  to  free-trade  principles  than  Washington, 
have  also  imposed  restrictions  on  a  broader  array  of  im¬ 
ports.  Earlier  this  month,  Britain  said  it  would  speed  up 
new  rules  giving  London  added  ,  powers  to  retaliate 
against  what  it  says  is  Tokyo's  unwillingness  to  open  its 
markets  to  British  rivals.  Since  the  1960's,  European  na¬ 
tions  have  curbed  shipments  of  Japanese  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  textiles,  cigarette  lighters,  binoculars,  steel, 
quartz  watches  and  other  goods.  One  reason  that  Japa¬ 
nese  trade  policy  pays  more  attention  to  American  com¬ 
plaints,  according  to  a  Japanese  diplomat,  is  that  “many 
of  the  European  markets  are  already  so  dosed  to  us.” 

An  AddedJrvcentive  for  Japan? 

Some  economists  have  argued  that  protectionism  re¬ 
flects  a  Maginot  line  approach  to'  trade  policy,  insuring 
that  Japan  moves  into  higher  technology  and  maintains 
-a  competitive  edge.  That  view  is  summed  up  by  two  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Geneva  economists,  Gerard  and  Victoria  Cur- 
zon,  in  the  coming  June  issue  of  The  World  Economy,  a 
London  quarterly.  "Protective  action  in  one  area  simply 
gives  added  incentive  to  Japanese  producers  to  seek  out 
new  areas  not  yet  subject  to  restraint,  thus  accelerating 
the  process  of  structural  change  in  Japan,"  they  con¬ 
clude  “With  their  policy  of  putting  out  fires  as  they  ig¬ 
nite,  the  Europeans  are  merely  kindling  new  ones.” 

Yet  political  considerations,  not  economic  ones, 
carry  the  most  weight  now  as  Japan’s  surpluses  swell 
and  economic  growth  in  the  West  slows.  “The  whole  dis¬ 
cussion  has  gotten  away  from  economic  reality,”  said 
Hugh  Corbet,  director  of  the  Trade  Policy  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  a  London  group.  “Now,  politicians  feel  under  an  obli¬ 
gation  .to  do  something,  even  if  it's  wrong.  That  seems  to 
be  the  attitude  both  in  Europe  and  America." 


Cost  of  Some  Japanese  Goods  Doubles 

Putting  a  Price  on  Anger  Over  Imports 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  re¬ 
taliated  last  week  against 
Japanese  trading  practices 
that,  the  Administration 
said,  violated  a  1986  computer  chip  * 
agreement  He  imposed  tariffs  that 
may  double  the  price  of  some  cojor 
television  sets,  computers  and  power 
tools.  Retailers  said  consumers 
should  feel  little  effect,  except  for 
those  who  buy  laptop  computers. 

Japan  planned  to  protest  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  tribune.  A  more  forceful  ri¬ 
poste  seemed  unlikely  —  and  unnec¬ 
essary  — -  if  Tokyo. proves  it  is  ob¬ 
serving  the  chip  accord.  In  that  case; 
the  tariffs  would  be  rescinded.  The 
action  is  largely  symbolic,  affecting 
only  $300  million  of  American  im¬ 


ports  from  Japan,  which  totaled  $7.1 
billion  tn  February. 

The  Administration  was  talking 
Uxigh,  hoping  to  head  off  more  se¬ 
vere  protectionist  moves  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Agriculture  Secretary  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Lyng  warned  the  Japanese, 
“If  they  make  Americans  angry 
enough,  it  will  cost  them  dearly." 

Treasury  Secretary  James  A. 
Baker  3d  added  that  the  dojlar, 
which  fell  to  a  35-year  low  against 
the  yen  before  recovering  last  week, 
had  tumbled  far  enough.  Western 
Europeans  and  Japanese  feared  the 
dollar's  weakness  would  harm  their 
export-oriented  economies. 

Despite  the  dollar’s  slide,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  trade,  deficit  kept  rowing.  The 
gap  for  February  was  $15.06  billion. 


the  third  worst  month  ever.  Among 
other  indicators,  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  declined  0.3  percent  in  March, 
and  retail  sales,  except  for  automo¬ 
biles,  were  fiat. 

The  stock  market  also  registered 
anxiety.  The  Dow  Jones  industrials 
dropped  nearly  86  points  before  re¬ 
bounding  part  way  to  2.275.99. 
Traders  feared  higher  interest  rates. 
So  did  home  mortgage  applicants 
and  Budget  Director  James  G  Miller 
3d,  who  warned  the  Federal  Reserve 
against  protecting  the  dollar  by  rais¬ 
ing  rates  and  risking  political  fallout. 
Marlin  Fitzwater,  the  White  House 
spokesman,  rebuked  Mr.  Miller.  “We 
don't  want  him  speculating  on  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  we  won’t  either;"  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
water  said. 


Industrial  Nations  Act  to  Limit  Technology,  but  Is  It  Too  Late? 
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Tightening  the  Reins  in  Ballistic  Missile  Race 


By  JOHN  H,  CUSHMAN  Jr. 


Washington 

IN  South  America,  Argentina  and  Brazil  are  to  be  the 
proud  new  owners  of  ballistic  missiles.  On  the  sub¬ 
continent,  India  leads  Pakistan  in  the  race  to  obtain 
powerful  missiles.  Asian  nations  that  rim  the  Pacific 
—  the  Koreas,  Taiwan,  Indonesia  —  are  climbing  the 
technical  ladder  toward  mastery  of  missile  technology. 
In  the  Middle  East,  count  Israel  Egypt,  and  Syria  among 
the  missile  states. 

In  every  case,  the  missiles  and  the  technologies  to 
build  them  were  bought,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  from 
more  advanced  nations.  And  in  every  case,  the  nations  in¬ 
volved  either  have  or  might  someday  develop  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  build  atomic  weapons- 

A  ballistic  missile  and  an  atomic  warhead  is  a 
deadly  mating  of  technology,  and  now  the  advanced  in¬ 
dustrial  democracies  are  objecting  to  the  marriage  as 
the  banns  are  being  read.  Last  week,  in  a  bid  to  limit  the 
potential  for  nuclear  war,  seven  nations  —  the  United 
Stales,  Japan,  Britain,  West  Germany,  France,  Italy  and 
Canada  —  adopted  common  policies  to  limit  the  exports 


of  virtually  all  technology  that  might  assist  other  nations 
in  building  missiles. 

Experts  in  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  lauded  the  agreement,  reached  after  four 
years  of  secret  negotiations,  as  a  major  step  forward 
But  they  warned  that  restraining  the  international  devel¬ 
opment  of  missiles  would  not  be  easy.  "It  surely  repre¬ 
sents  a  very  substantial  step  toward  limiting  access  to 
the  means  to  deliver  weapons,”  said  Paul  LeventhaL  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Nuclear  Control  Institute,  a  Washington  re¬ 
search  center. 


■■*"***  iu  ue  me  next  nuciear 

power.  While  India's  detonation  of  a  nuciear  c 
well  known,  few  people  have  paid  attention  to  tf 
opment  of  the  nation’s  space  program.  Indian  s 
have  been  quoted  over  the  years  as  saying  that 
site  could  be  converted  into  an  intermediate  ran* 
tic  missile  with  a  400  kilogram  payload  and  a  ran 
to  1,240  miles.  The  new  export  controls  seek  to 
development  of  rockets  able  to  carry  500  ki 
<1,100  pounds)  as  far  as  300  kilometers  (!9o 
which  experts  consider  the  lower  limits  of  a  it 
useful  nuclear  missile.  India,  like  all  other  na 
being  asked  to  control  its  missile  technology  < 


while  India  is  not  thought  likely  to  export  its  technology, 
it  is  not  expected  to  formally  adopt  the  controls. 

A  much  more  troubling  case  is  Brazil,  which  not  only 
is  moving  fast  to  develop  powerful  missiles,  but  also  has 
been  willing  to  export  them.  Iraq,  for  example,  has  used 
Brazilian  missiles  in  its  war  with  Iran.  Brazil’s  most 
powerful  rocket,  called  the  Sonda  IV,  can  carry  an  1,100- 
pound  payload  625  miles.  Plans  call  for  adding  a  third, 
and  fourth  rocket  stage,  using  the  improved  vehicle,  to 
launch  a  satellite,  and  then  perhaps  using  a  derivative  as 
a  ballistic  missile  for  military  purposes. 

The  China  Source 

According  to  Brazilian  officials,  many  of  the  tech¬ 
nologies  used  to  improve  the  nation's  missiles  are  com¬ 
ing  from  China,  a  nuclear  missile  state.  Argentina, 
Brazil’s  neighbor,  is  striving  not  to  be  outdone.  In  1985.* 
the  magazine  International  Combat  Arms  reported  that 
Argentina  was  working  with  Italian  and  West  German 
rocket  exports  on  a  new  missile  called  the  Condor,  with  a . 
range  of  about  800  miles. 

Israel  is  believed  to  have  moved  long  ago  to  acquire 
both  nuclear- weapons  and  the  means  to  deliver  them.  A 
French  concern,  Marcel  Dassault,  designed  the  original 


Jericho,  a  two-stage  Israeli  surface-to-surface  missile 
■  that,  according  1985  reports,  was  given  longer  range  ap-’ 
deployed  with  nuclear  warheads  in  the  Golan  He* 
and  the  Negev  Desert  Documents  left  hi  Teherar 
•  raeli  diplomats  spoke  of  an  Israeli  project  to  me 
vanced  missiles  for  sale  to  the  Shah  before  he 
posed  in  1979. 

Years  ago,  the  United  States  gave  outmodea 
Hercules  air  defense  missiles  to  South  Korea.  With 
provements,  the  Koreans  have  shaped  it  into  a  surfa 
to-surface  missile;  estimates  have  put  its  payload  at  i 
kilograms  and  its  range  at  250  miles.  Some  published  t 
-  ports  have  hinted  at  Taiwanese,  cooperation  with  Korea 
missile  program.  Other  reports  have  spoken  of  1st® 
cooperation  with  Taiwan.  . ••• 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  was  told  of  the  new  ejqa 
controls  last  week  during  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz’s  visit  to  Moscow,  is  said  by  ar^nis control exper, 
to  support  tire  idea  ,  of  multilateral  restraints  on  th* 
spread  of  missiles  capable  of  carrying  nuclear  war¬ 
heads.  Senator  John  Glenn,  the  Ohio  Democrat,  is  one  of 
the  skeptics  who  say  the  effort  to  constrain  missile  devel¬ 
opment  represents  something  of  a  retreat:  One  Pentagon 
expert  argued  that  controls  can  be  made  to  work  because 
advanced  missiles  are  beyond  the  capability  of  most 
developing  nations  to  make  without  assistance.  N  • 

“Even  in  the  United  States,"  the  expert  said,  ‘w 
had  Uie  bomb  before  we  had  the  Intercontinental  mis- 
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Paris  Sees  Vindication  of  Policies  as  Chad  Repulses  Libya 


In  Africa,  France  Is 


By  RICHARD  BERNSTEIN  ‘ 

.  Paris  . 

■JBBFTER  a  highly  publicized  meeting  with  Muara- 
11  mar  el-Qaddafi  hi  Crete  two  years  ago. 
President  Francois  Mitterrand  of  France 
*  ""  Wk  received  some  of  the  most  intense  criticism 
of  his  long  career.  Conservative  critics  said  Mr.  Mit¬ 
terrand  had  been  duped  by  Colonel  Qaddafi  while  the 
Libyan  leader  was  in  the  process  of  reneging  on  an 
agreement  by  both  countries  to  remove  their  troops 
from 'Chad.  Critics  portrayed  Mr.  Mitterrand  as  gulli¬ 
ble  and  accused  him  of  wavering  in  France's  commit¬ 
ment  to  poverty-striken  Chad,  a  former  French  pos¬ 
session  torn  asunder  by  civil  war. 

Fntnce  sent  its  troops  back  to  Chad  early  last  year 
as  Libya  again  threatened  to  push  toward  central 
rica.  Now,  Chadian  success  in  driving  out  Libya’s 
forces  seems  to  have  vindicated  the  French.- Chad’s 
victories,  which  were  ignored  by  the  official  Libyan 
press  accounts  last  week,  even  as  Mr.  Qaddafi  “cele¬ 
brated”  the  first  anniversary  of  the  American  bomb¬ 
ing  raid  on  Tripoli,  may  well  stand  as  a  high  water 
mark  of  a  longstanding  French  policy.  To  maintain  its 
world  position,  resisting  decline  into  what  the  French 
nervously  call  “medium  power  status,”  Paris  has 


France’s  military  presence  in  Africa 
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kept  a  military  presence  in  sub-  . 

Saharan  Africa,  guaranteeing  the  f 

security  of  numerous  members  of  a  / 

colonial  empire  that,  in  many  re-  /  . 

spects,  has  disappeared  only  norai-  .  m  Iff 

nally  rather  than  in  reality.  i||| 

French  policy  makers  like  to  draw  If  |f| 

comparisons  with  Britain's  postco-  Jh§|| 

Ionia!  behavior.  London  granted  in- 
dependence  to  its  African  posses-  $  ® 

sions  in  a  spirit  of  resignation, 
largely  withdrawing  except  for  bust- 
ness  ties.  France,  by  contrast,  has 
stressed  military  and  political  coop-  ▼ 

e ration  to  maintain  an  African  pres-  L 

ence,  which  is  nearly  as  important  ^ 

to  French  national  pride  as  its  nu¬ 
clear  'deterrent  and  its  seat  on  the  ' 

United  Nations  Security  CounciL  “It  j - 

was  easy  for  the  British  to  just  with-  I  jy 

draw  from  their  former  colonies,  be-  '  I  » 
cause,  for  them,  American  strength  *  I  r: 

is  a  kind  of  historical  continuation  of  I  50 

Britain’s  former  role  in  the  world,”  '  mmm 

a  French  Foreign  Ministry  analyst 
said  “For  us,  it  has  always  been 
necessary  to  be  present  outside  of  •  . 

our  own  borders."  , 

Since  the  colonial  era  ended  in  the  ||||| 

1960’s,  France,  alone  among  Euro- 
pean  countries,  has  kept  troops  in  its  fTITTTT 

former  African  dependencies,  | 

among  them  the  Central  African  Re¬ 
public,  Gabon,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Sene¬ 
gal,  and  Djibouti  And  France  three  •  —  — 

times  sent  troops  to  protect  the  Gov-  - 

eminent  of  Chad  from  Libya-sup- 
ported  insurgents.  emm 

The  numbers  involved,  about 
13.000  French  troops  throughout  the  “*“* 

continent,  are  not  large.  But  with 
-  mobility  assured  by  air  and  superior 
technology  and  weapons,  small'  ; 

French  forces  have  often  played  a  ^ — 

decisive  role.  Moreover,  the  mili¬ 
tary  presence  has  been  combined 
with  economic  aid,  financial  help  to 
African  students  in  France,  exten¬ 
sive  private  business  interests  —  there  are  more 
French  businessmen  .in  Ivory  Coast  now  than  before 
independence  —  supplying  teachers  and  civil  ser¬ 
vants  who  work  inAfrican  government  ministries, 
and  sponsoring  summit  meetings  and  conferences 
with  the  French-speaking  countries.  Last  year,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  Togo,  a  country  formerly  administered 
by  France  under  a  United  Nations  mandate,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  raiders  from  neighboring  Ghana,  a  former 
British  colony,  the  dispatch  of  a  few  dozen  French 
troops  from  bases  in  the  Central  African  Republic 
was  enough  to  quell  the  threat. 

The  french  polity,  which  is  warmly  appreciated  by 
the  United  Spates;  is  an  important  part  of  the  heritage 
of  President  Charles  de  Gaulle.  In  deciding  to  accept 
decolonization,  General  de  Gaulle  announced  in  1960 
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that  “the  building  of  African  states  must  proceed  with 
us,  or  it  shall  proceed  against  us.”  France  gave  up  co¬ 
lonial  control,  but  it  quickly  signed  military  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  new  independent  countries,  preserv¬ 
ing  a  power  and  influence  on  the  continent  not  all  that 
different  from  the  days  of  empire. 

In  1979,  for  example,  when  Paris  withdrew  support 
from  Jean-Bedel  Bokassa,  the  self-proclaimed  “em¬ 
peror”  of  the  Central  African  Republic,  he  was 
promptly  ousted  and'  replaced  by  David  Dacko,  who 
had  French  support  French  troops  have  remained  in 
the  Central  African  Republic  ever  since. 

Since  1959,  France  has  intervened  militarily  in.lOof 
its.former  colonies,  beginning  In  the  early  1960's  when 
it  helped  Cameroon  suppress  a  Soviet-backed  insur¬ 
gency.  In  1964,  French  troops  went  into  Gabon  to  put 
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Source:  French  Ministry  of  Defense 


down  an  uprising  led  by  an  opposition  leader,  thus 
preserving  the  presidency  of  Leon  M’ba.  In  1977  and..  *  -  ] 
1978,  France  intervened  in  Zaire,  when  the  country’s 
Shaba  province,  formerly  known  as  Katanga,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  separatist  rebels  based  in  Soviet-backed 
Angola.  Zaire,  formerly  the  Copgo,  was  a  colony  of 
Belgium,  not  France.  But  as  a  French-speaking  coun¬ 
try,  it  has  gratefully  welcomed  French  protection. 

If  all  of  this  has  a  flavor  of  neocolonialism,  the  dis¬ 
paraging  label  often  used  by  Libya  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  lias  nonetheless  been  done  with  the  consent 
of  the  African  leaders,  a  group  that  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  by  every  ^ench  P resident  sjn&  Qe’fiaulle.'lh  '  “ J 
.Chad,-^fr^Mittet^and/ &  Social!^ tacTfgrib  fte&tel''**; 
Gaullist,  Has  pursued  France’s,  African  policy  to  one 
of  its  biggest  successes. 
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Liberal-Democrat  Alliance  Gaining  as  British  Elections  Near 


Assad’s  Troops  Try  Anew  to  Widen  Control 


an 


By  HOWELL  RAINES 

.v  London 
Y  midweek,  politicians  were- 
streaming  out  of  the  capital  for 
Britain’s  protracted  “Easter 
hols,”  and  that  may  be  the  best 
news  the  Labor  Party  and  its  leader,  Neil 
Kinnock,  have  received  all  year.  Recent 
polls  showed  Labor  10  to  13  points  behind 
the  Conservatives,  but  barely  holding  onto 
second  place  -over  the  Alliance  of  Liberals 
and  Social  Democrats,  which  hopes  to  dis¬ 
place  Labor  as  one  of  die  two  major  parties. 
On  Thursday!  a  new  Gallup  survey  put  the 
Conservatives  at  40  J  percent,  the  Alliance, 
29,  and  Labor  slipping  to  third  at  28. 

A  new  outbreak  of  internal  feuding  added 
to  Labor’s  grief r  as  disgruntled  leftists  de-  - 
•Bounced  the  party  leader  as  “Kamikaze 
Kinnock.”  "Stop  this  man  before  he  loses. 
Labor  the  election.”  exhorted  a  party  tab¬ 
loid.  Kinnock  aides  said  the  attack  showed 
his  success  in  curbing  the  influence  of  the. 
"loony  left”  But  it  stung  because  it  echoed 
mainstream  criticisms  of  Mr.  Kinnock’s 
"ridiculous  28-minute  audience”. March  27 
with  President  Reagan. 

Many  Laborites  felt  Mr.  Kinnock’s  trip  to 
Washington  came  across  as  feckless  In 
comparison  to  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  triumphant 
visit  to  Moscow  a  few  days  later.  Instead  of 
giving  him  an  aura  of  statesmanship,  the ' 
trip  spurred  talk  about  possible  successors 
if  Mr.  Kinnock  leads  the  party  to  defeat  So 
on  balance,  both  Labor  and  its  fiery  Welsh 
leader  need  the  holiday  to  collect  them¬ 
selves  for  an  election  that  the  bookmakers  ■ 
and  many  members  of  Parliament  expect 
in  June. 

nils  Is  also  a  time  for  the  party  to  study 
the  lessons  of  history.  Labor  emerged  63 
years  ago  alongside  the  Conservatives  as 
one  of  BriCa&Tstwo  majonparties.  Its  ideol¬ 
ogy  came  from  socialist  theoreticians,- its - 
votes  from  unions  that  arose  from  the  In-  • 
dustrial  Revolution.  Founded  in  1900,  Labor 
took  only  a  generation  to  supplant  the  Lib* 
erals,  who  had  been  a  powerful  force 
through  the  19th  century,  but  who  had  been 
slow  to  react  to  the  new  demographics  of 
the  20th.  In  1924,  Ramsey  MacDonald 
formed  the  first  Labor  Government.  By  the 
1960’s,  JUbor  was  a  mighty  force  that  called 
Itself  "the  natural  party  of  government/’ 
But  now  demographic  change.,  may  be 
grinding  against  Labor.  Union  power  and 
working  class  solidarity  are  fading  in  Brit 
am,  and  socialist  thinkers  fret  publicly 
about  the  appeal  of  their  economic  philoso¬ 
phy. 


No  one  believes  the  party  will  collapse 
overnight;  It  has  too  many  safe  seats  in 
northern  England  and  Scotland  for  that 
.  What  they  fear  is  that  another  big  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Thatcher  could  start  a 
■  withering  process  like  the  one  that  broke 
the  Liberals  early  in  the  century.  “You 
can't  write  their  obituary,”  said  John  Cur¬ 
tice,  author  of  “How  Britain  Votes.”  But  a 
string  of  defeats  and  a  defection  of  its  right 
wingto  the  Alliance  could  end  Labor  as  a 
“national  party  capable  of  forming  a  gov¬ 
ernment,”  he  added.  “I  think  the  answer  is 
that  is  we  can  see  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
Whether  the  bus  will  go  over  is  no  longer 
clear." 

To  tighten  Labor’s  hold,  Mr.  Kinnock  is 
arguing  that,  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  foes, 
a  vote  for  the  Alliance  is  wasted.  “You  can 
protest  against  Mrs.  Thatcher  by  voting  for 
just  about  anybody,"  says  Mr.  Kinnock. 
“But  you  can  only  replace  Mrs.  Thatcher  by 
voting  Labor.” 

Indeed,  even  with  its  decline  in  the  polls, 
Labor  still  gets  a  big  boost  from  the  way  its 
vote  is  concentrated  in  some  parliamentary 
districts.  Because  Alliance  supporters'  are 
spread  evenly  over  the  country,  they  hold 
only  27  of  the  650  seats  in  Parliament  Even 
if  the  Labor  vote  fell  below  30  percent,  it 
would  still  win  more  than  200  seats,  far 
more  than  the  Alliance  could,  with  a  similar 
vote.  But  while  the  deck  is  stacked  against 
the  Alliance,  both  -major  parties  fear  its 
potential  for  attracting  moderates  over  the 
course  of  several  elections.  The  Conserva¬ 
tives,  in  fact,  have  cooled  their  attacks  on 
the  Alliance  after  discovering  that  the  po¬ 
lemics  were  actually  making  the  Alliance 
more  attractive  to  swing  voters  who  dislike 
Mr.  Kinnock’s  policies  and  Mrs.  Thatcher's 
personality. 

A  Critical  Test 

'  After  the  holidays,  Mr.  Kinnock  faces  the 
critical  test  of  raising  his  personal  approval 
ratings  —  a  major  factor  for  his  party  in  a 
general  election.  Poll  takers  say  his  call  for 
the  removal  of  all  United  States  nuclear 
-  missiles  from  England  and  the  junking  of 
Britain's  Independent  force  of  nuclear  mis¬ 
siles  has  put  a  cap  on  his  popularity  and  on 
Labor's  support. 

To  try  to  pop  this  cap.  Labor  win  be  at¬ 
tacking  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  record  on  health 
care,  education  and  unemployment  —  ven¬ 
erable  Issues  for  which  the  party  will  offer 
its  old-time  remedy  of  public  spending  and 
appeals  to  class  loyalty.  This  formula, 
which  lifted  Labor  to  power  six  decades 
ago,  may  be  losing  its  force. 

“The  country  has  changed  its  structure 


Pax  Syriana  Unfolds  Under 
Close  Scrutiny  in  Lebanon 


Garner*  Press/  Richard  Open 


Neil  Kinnock,  leader  of  the  Labor  Party. 


and  values,”  said  Peter  Hutton,  an  analyst 
for  Mori  Opinion  Research  International 
"The  country  is  less  class  conscious.  As  far 
as  people  are  now  thinking  Tm  not  working 
class,'  the  traditional  base  is  gone.  Labor 
has  a  lot  of  people  whose  ideology  goes  back 
to  the  20’s  and  30’s.  They  haven’t  caught  up 
with  the  way  the  world  is  working  and  that 
is  a  liability.” 

*  The  Alliance  presents  itself  as  under¬ 
standing  how  Mrs.  Thatcher  has  reshaped 
Britain’s  politics.  It  offers  Thatcher-like  ap¬ 
proaches  with  the  sweeteners  of  social  com¬ 
passion  and  a  government  that  will  referee 
tiie  economy. 

The  main  drama  of  this  next  election  will 
be  about  whether  Mrs.  Thatcher  becomes 
the  first  Prime  Minister  this  century  to  win 
three  consecutive  terms. 

But  on  a  deeper  level,  it  is  also  a  contest 
about  survival  —  Mr.  Kinnock’s  as  a  party 
leader  and  Labor's  as  a  major  party.  From 
Mr.  Kinnock’s  point  of  view,  he  and  his 
party  coukl  hardly  have  gotten  off  to  a 
rougher  start  in  the  trial  heats  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  campaign. 


By  IHSAN  A.  HIJAZI 

Beirut,  Lebanon 

r’  is  as  if  the  Syrians  had  never  left  Sol¬ 
diers  dressed  in  red  uniforms  and  steel 
helmets  roan  checkpoints  built  of  bricks 
and  sandbags  in  most  streets  of  mainly 
Moslem  West  Beirut  Foot  patrols  armed 
with  machine  guns  and  rocket-propelled  gre¬ 
nades  provide  an  imposing  presence  long 
lacking  in  this  lawless  city. 

Seven  thousand  Syrian  troops  came  here  in 
February  and  began  to  control  the  reign  of 
terror  by  gunmen  who  had  fought  savage 
battles  with  complete  disregard  for  the  civil¬ 
ian  population.  ' 

For  the  Syrians,  it  is  a  repeat  performance. 
Their  army  occupied  West  Beirut  and  other 
parts  of  Lebanon  in  1976  with  a  mandate 
from  Arab  governments  to  put  an  end  to  a 
civil  war  that  had  broken  out  the  year  before. 
The  war  continues,  and  on  it$  J2th  anniver¬ 
sary  this  month,  Lebanese  are  as  divided  ahd 
'despondent  as  ever.  But 'at  least  they  are  not 
killing  each  other  with  the  same  frequency 
and  ferocity  as  before. 

President  Hafez  al-Assad  rushed  his  array 
to  save  Beirut  from  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  rival  militiamen.  Why  the  Syrians  would 
want  to  come  back  to  the  Beirut  quagmire  is 
a  puzzle  to  many  Lebanese.  President  Assad 
said  his  motives  were  humanitarian  and 
political,  to  save  the  capital  from  annihila¬ 
tion.  But  Syria’s  foes  maintain  that  Syria  in¬ 
tends  to  annex  Lebanon,  citing  what  they  de¬ 
scribe  as  Syria's  old  plans  for  creating 
Greater  Syria,  which  would  comprise  all  of 
Lebanon.  They  also  refer  to  the  pan-Arab 
ideology  of  Mr.  Assad’s  Baath  Socialist 
Party. 

Hard-line  Christian  leaders  have  opposed  a 
pact  proposed  by  Damascus  and  its  Leba¬ 
nese  allies,  the  Shiite  Amal  movement,  the 
Druze  Progressive  Socialist  Party,  and  some 
of  the  anti-Arafat  Palestinians.  Syria’s  ene¬ 
mies  fear  the  pact  because  its  provisions 
could  provides  pretext  for  annexation. 

But  moderate  Christians,  such  as  former 
President  Suleiman  Franjieh,  see  Syria  as 
the  only  power  able  to  stop  pro-Iranian 
zealots  from  creating  an  Islamic  state  in 
Lebanon.  Syria  supports  Iran  in  its  war  with 
Iraq,  but  it  fears  pro-Iranian  influence  in 
Lebanon.  Two  days  after  their  arrival  in 
West  Beirut,  Syrian  soldiers  killed  23  activ¬ 
ists  of  the  extremist  pro-Iranian  Party  of 
God.  Only  two  weeks  before,  the  Party  of  God 
had  plastered  the  city  walls  with  posters  ad¬ 
vocating  a  Khomeini-style  state  headed  by  a 
Moslem  cleric. 

Syria  regards  Lebanon  as  a  soft  belly,  al¬ 
ways  worrying  that  its.  enemies  will  use  this 
country  as  a  jumping-off  ground  to  strike  at 


Damascus.  "Lebanon’s  security  is  part  of 
Syria’s”  is  a  slogan  often  repeated  by  Syrian 
officials.  Syria  believes  Yasir  Arafat,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  P.L.O.,  is  a  threat  to  that  security. 
State-controlled  news  outlets  in  Damascus 
have  accused  Mr.  Arafat  of  inciting  the  fight¬ 
ing  between  Palestinians  and  the  Amal  Shiite 
militia  at  refugee  districts  in  Beirut  and 
southern  Lebanon. . 

Two  weeks  ago,  Syrian  soldiers  moved  into 
two  districts  in  Beirut,  ending  five  months  of 
siege  of  the  Palestinians  by  the  Amal  militia 
Then  a  Syrian  army  unit  was  deployed  at  the 
edge  of  the  southern  port  city  of  Sidon.  The  of¬ 
ficial  explanation  of  the  deployment  was  to 
end  a  violent  confrontation  east  of  Sidon  be¬ 
tween  the  P.L.O.  and  AmaL  - 

It  is  widely  believed  here  that  Syria  will 
soon  move  troops  into  Sidon  itself,  which 
would  also  mean  they  would  be  in  control  of 
two  large  Palestinian  districts  in  the  vicinity 
that  are  strongholds  for  Arafat  supporters. 
The  Syrian  argument  is  that  all  Arab  guns 
must  be  aimed  at  Israel  and  all  energies  de¬ 
voted  to  liberating  occupied  territory.  The  Is¬ 
raelis  still  occupy  a  six-mile  deep  and  fifty- 
mile-wide  “security  zone”  in  south  Lebanon. 

Mf&tias  Go  South 

The  Syrian  deployment  in  West  Beirut  has 
prompted  some  militias,  especially  Amal  and 
the  Party  of  God,  to  relocate  hundreds  of 
their  men  in  southern  Lebanon.  The  shift  of 
fighters  has  produced  an  increase  in  attacks 
in  the  zone  against  Israeli  troops  and  their 
surrogates,  the  South  Lebanon  Army,  a  2,000- 
man  Lebanese  Christian  force. 

The  new  concentration  of  Shiite  fighters  in 
the  south,  coming  as  it  did  after  a  Palestinian 
guerrilla  buildup  in  the  Sidon  area,  has  led  to 
changes  in  Israeli  military  tactics.  Israel  has 
made  several  air  strikes  against  suspected 
P.L.O.  bases  near  Sidon,  and  Israeli  troops, 
backed  by  helicopter  gunships,  have  been 
making  surprise  attacks  against  Shiite  vil¬ 
lages  where  Israel  says  resistance  fighters 
have  been  hiding 

So  far,  the  Israelis  have  not  been  too  dis¬ 
pleased  by  Syria’s  deeper  involvement  in 
Lebanon.  In  south' Lebanon,  Israel  appears  to 
feel  that  Syria  would  clamp  down  on  Arafat 
loyalists  who  form  the  majority  among 
Palestinian  guerrillas  in  the  Sidon  area  and 
Shiite  zealots  who  are  responsible  for  the 
largest  number  of  attacks  against  the  Israel¬ 
ite  and  their  proxies  m  the  South  Lebanon 
Army.  But  they  say  they  are  carefully  watch¬ 
ing  how  far  south  the  forces  will  go.  Defense 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  says  Damascus 
knows  the  scope  of  Syrian  troop  deployment 
that  Israel  will  tolerate.  Israeli  and  Syrian 
tnilitaiy  presence,  plus  a  Palestinian  and  Shi¬ 
ite  buildup,  make  the  south  a  powder  kee 
with  a  short  fuse.  6 
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A  Deadline  Passes 

Superfund  Creeps  Slowly 
Toward  Cleanup  Goals 


Bankruptcy  Filing  Is  Largest  Ever 


By  PHILIP  SHABECOFF 


WASHINGTON 

UNDER  the  law  Congress 
passed  nearly  seven  years 
ago  to  protect  the  public 
and  the  environment  from 
the  dangers  of  abandoned  toxic 
waste  dumps,  a  grand  total  of  13 
sites  have  been  completely  cleaned 
up.  Considering  that  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  such  dumps  around  the 
country,  perhaps  20,000  of  them  seri¬ 
ously  contaminated,  the  record  can 
hardly  be  called  impressive. 

But  a  new  day  may  be  dawning. 
Last  year  Congress  drastically 
amended  the  law,  providing  cleanup 
timetables,  standards  of  cleanliness 
and  opportunities  for  local  residents 
to  participate  in  planning.  Above  all, 
there  was  a  lot  more  money;  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  $8.5  billion  over  five 
years  for  the  program  now  widely 
known  as  the  "Superfund."  J.  Win¬ 
ston  Porter,  assistant  administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  said  the  agency  would  spend 
$L.2  billion  on  the  program  this  year; 
Congress  provided  S1.6  billion  for  all 
of  its  first  five  years. 

Still,  some  members  of  Congress 
and  many  environmentalists  say 
that  the  agency  has  been  slow  and 
tentative  in  using  its  new  muscle. 
Senator  Frank  R.  Lautenberg,  the 
New  Jersey  Democrat  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  toxic  waste  sub¬ 
committee,  said,  "They  are  not  get¬ 
ting  off  the  ground;  they  are  sliding 
through  the  mud."  He  said  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  had- tried  to 
limit  the  toxic  waste  program  and 
was  now  "dragging  its  feet" 
Representative  James  J.  Florio, 
also  a  New  Jersey  Democrat  and  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  Superfund  legis¬ 
lation,  complained  about  what  he 
safd'Wdtt  iihrie6^sai$ dlgl’ay  In  Carry-” 
mg  out  a  provision  that  communities 
with  toxic  waste  sites  receive  up  to 
$50,000  in  technical  assistance,  so 
that  they  could  be  knowledgeably  in¬ 
volved  in  a  cleanup.  Under  the 
timetables,  he  noted,  decisions  must 
be  made  this  year  on  remedies  for  12 
toxic  waste  sites  in  New  Jersey 
alone.  But  the  E.P.A.  told  the  state 
that  no  grant  money  would  be  avail¬ 
able  until  next  year,  he  said. 

Mr.  Porter  said  that  it  is  taking 


time  to  carry  out  the  new  amend¬ 
ments  because  “we  have  to  deal  with 
the  complexities"  of  turning  the  law 
into  regulations.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Porter  said  he  is  confident  that  the 
cleanup  schedules  will  be  meL  He 
said  many  companies,  realizing  that 
their  legal  fees  for  fighting  cleanup 
orders  were  equaling  the  cleanup 
costs,  were  beginning  to  volunteer 
remedies  for  their  inactive  dumps 
without  waiting  for  E.PA.  action. 

The  first  of  the  new  amendments' 
deadlines  went  by  on  Friday;  all 
state  governments"  were  supposed  to 
establish  commissions  to  plan  for 
hazardous  waste  emergencies,  such 
as  an  accidental  release  of  toxic 
chemicals.  Mr.  Porter  said  that 
fewer  than  half  of  the  states  had  ac¬ 
tually  named  commissions,  but  that 
'  state  governors'  staffs  were  drafting 
the  plans  in  those  cases. 

The  new  amendments  require  the 
agency  to  clean  up  sites  economi¬ 
cally  but  also  to  do  the  kind  of  job 
that  will  permanently  protect  public ' 
health  and  the  environment,  in  the 
one  cleanup  plan  devised  so  far,  envi¬ 
ronmentalists  say,  the  agency  seems 
to  be  concentrating  on  economics  at 
the  expense  of  quality.  The  National 
Campaign  Against  Toxic  Hazards, 
which  conducts  grass-roots  cam¬ 
paigns  against  polluters,  asserted  re¬ 
cently  that  that  plan,  for  cleaning  up 
the  Ottati  and  Goss  waste  site  in 
Kingston,  N.H-,  would  leave  rela¬ 
tively  high  concentrations  of  poly¬ 
chlorinated  biphenyls,  a  toxic  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  electrical  equipment. 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  use  the 
laxest  standards,”  said  Jacqueline 
M.  Warren,  a  lawyer  and  toxic  sub¬ 
stances  expert  for  the  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Defense  Council,  a  national 
environmental  group.  An  agency  of¬ 
ficial  said  that  striking  a  balance  be- 
.a  Stringent  cleanup - 
was  a 'difficult  problem  and  one  the 
agency  had  not  yet  resolved. 

Lee  M.  Thomas,  the  E.P.A.  Admin¬ 
istrator,  insisted  that  the  agency  had 
built  an  "effective"  toxic  waste  pro¬ 
gram.  While  only  13  sites  have  been 
removed  from  the  agency's  problem 
list,  he  contended,  hundreds  have 
been  given  enough  attention  to  re¬ 
move  ail  danger  to  public  health.  The 
agency,  he  said,  is  "up  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge"  of  the  new  amendments. 
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Over  2.7  Billion  Barrels, 
Texaco  Seeks  Protection 


By  THOMAS  C.  HAYES 

.  ..  Dallas 

W'ALLuStrqet’Jiad,  mercilessly' beaten 
rdowi  jtfe^icK^prices  o(IEoffl|San’fel§ 
throughout  tlie  oil  industry  by  (he  end 
of  1983,  a  consequence  of  slipping 
energy  demand  and  rising  production  by  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 

Established  players  In  the  business  already 
had  moved  to  build  their  reserves  through  multi- 
billion-dollar  acquisitions.  Aggressive  deal- 
makers,  like  T.  Boone  Pickens,  were  stalking 
their  otfn  quarry.  Buying  other  companies’  oil 
was  cheaper,  quicker  and  more  certain  than  the 
high-cost  gamble  of  drilling  for  it. 

J.  Hugh  Liedtke,  co-founder  and  chairman  of 


the  Pennzoi!  Company,  thought  he  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  his  company  into  the  top  ranks  when 
directors  of  the  Getty  Oil  Company  voted  14  to  1 
on  Jan.  2,  2984,  to  accept  his  offer  of  S3.6  billion 
•  for  a  bill ibri'torrels  of  Getty's  oil. .... 
s”  -Toiir  da^'T^tef,  though^  "■'ifofiri ‘tf.  McKinley- 
chairman  of  Texaco  fnc.  selzed'tHe  "chance' to 
overcome  what  analysts  regarded  as  Texaco's 
woefully  unfruitful  exploration  efforts.  He  outbid 
Mr.  Liedtke.  The  Gelty  directors  accepted  his  of¬ 
fer  of  $10.1  billion  for  all  of  Getty  and  its  2.7  bil¬ 
lion  barrels  of  oil. 

Last  Sunday’s  astounding  bankruptcy  filing  by 
Texaco,  by  far  the  largest  ever  in  American  busi¬ 
ness,  was  the  most  hair-raising  development  yet 
in  the  three-year-old  battle  over  whether  Getty’s 
deal  with  Mr.  Liedtke  was  legally  binding.  So  far, 
a  jury  and  four  judges  in  Texas  have  concluded 


that  ft  was.  Texaco,  calling  (he  $10.3  billion  judg- 
-  mentagainst  it  "outrageous,"  isappealmg. 

The  bankruptcy  relieved  Texaco  from  the  need 
CO  post  an  $11  billion  bond  to  continue  appealing 
*  in  Texas  courts — a  sum  that,  according  to  Texa¬ 
co,  was  cansing  some  of  its  suppliers  to  refuseto 
extend  credit  And  it  made  Pennzoi!  just  one 
.  among  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unsecured 
creditors,  although  certainly  the  largest. 

But  the  bankruptcy  also  choked  off  about  $1.7 
-  Wilton  in  annual  payments  of  dividends  and  inter¬ 
est  to  Texaco's  stockholders  and  lenders.  It 
sowed  confusion  and  uncertainty  about  Texaco's 
future,  particularly  among  its  smaller  aippliers, 
many  of  whom  were  already  m  financial  trouble 
because  of  the  contraction  of  Che  American  oil  in¬ 
dustry,  And  it  raised  the  prospect  of  a  nightmar- 
ishly  complex  reorganization  that  could  take 
years  to  untangle  if  a  settlement  is  not  struck 
soon.  All  of  these  factors  could  encourage  Texaco 
again  to  explore  a  truce  with  PenozoiL  - 
.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  bankruptcy  means 
all  .of  Texaco's  debts  prior  to  last  Sunday  are 
frozen.  Creditors  and  lenders  are  to  be  paid  for 
all  transactions  initiated  since  the  filing,  a  provi¬ 
sion  common  to  all  bankruptcy  reorganizations 
under  Chapter  11  of  the  Federal  code. 

But  those  already  suffering  from  the  Texaco 
filing  are  legion.  If  not  for  the  Penn  soil  debacle, 
Texaco’s  stores,  held  by  278,000  stockholders, 
would  be  trading  at  close  to  $63  a  share,  analysts 
say;  the  closing  price  Thursday  was  $31.25.  Its 
list  of  20  top  creditors  includes  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  company.  Manufacturers  Han¬ 
over  Trust  Company  and  one  of  Texaco’s  princi¬ 
pal  outside  law  firms,  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore. 
The  firm's  David  Boies,  a  high-profile  lawyer, 
was  hired  by  Texaco  within  days  of  the  jury 
award  against  it  in  November  1985.  Texaco  owes 
Cravath,  Swaine  SUM  million. 

A  Calculations  Gap 

In  Texaco’s  view,  Permzoil's  damages  should 
be  nomdre  than  $500  million,  plus  interest.  Its 
lawyers  have  argued  that  if,  indeed,  Texaco  en¬ 
ticed  Getty  to  break  a  valid  cot  tract,  Pennzoil’s 
actual  loss  was  $493  million.  That  4s  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  $128  a  store  that  Texaco  paid 
and  the  SI2Z50  Pennzoil  expected  to  pay  for  the 
31.8  million  shares  it  planned  to  buy. 

Pennzoil,  in  turn,  argued  in  the  trial  that  it 
would  have  had  to  spend  about  $10.87  a  barrel 
over  25  years  to  discover  the  1.008  billion  barrels 
that  it  would  have  bought  from  Getty  Tor  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $3.40  a  barrel.  Pennzoil  figured  Texaco’s 
interference  cost  it  $7.47 a  barrel,  or  $7.53  billion. 

Unfortunately  for  Texaco,  its  lawyers  never 
presented  the  Texaco  computation  of  damages  to 
the  jury— in  retrospect,  a  badly  misjudged  tacti¬ 
cal  gamble.  Once  the  jury  ruled  in  Pennzoil’s 
favor,  the  only  figure  for  actual  damages  was  the 
$7.53  billion  computation  presented  by  Pennzoil. 
The  jury  added  S3  billion  in  punitive  damages  be¬ 
cause  Texaco  had  pledged  to  indemnify  key  par¬ 
ties  at  Getty  from  -the  breach-of-contract  suits 
they  apparently  feared  Pennzoil  might  file 
The  tremendous  gap  between  Pennzoil’s  $10 
billion  award  and  Texaco’s  assertion  that  dam- 
ages.1s|TOuld  not  exceed  $500  million  has  made  art 
't^MPcourt  ‘settlement  efusri'e.'  ivifr;  Liedtke  said 
TaSfw'eek  that'  ^enh^'Wotdd1 by  share3 
holders  if  it  lowered  Its  price  for  a  truce.  Mr.  Lie* 
dtke  has  not  disclosed  that  price,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  between  $4  billion  and  $5  billion. 

For  his  part,  James  W.  Kitmear,  successor  to 
the  retired  Mr.  McKinley  as  Texaco’s  chief  exec¬ 
utive,  has  balked  at  any  settlement  over  $2  bil¬ 
lion.  With  nearly  $35  billion  in  assets,  and  a  net 
worth  of  $13  billion,  Texaco  agreed  in  court  docu¬ 
ments  filed  earlier  this  month  that  it  could  find  a 
way  to  pay  Pennzoil’s  full  claim  if  it  ultimately 
lost  the  case. 
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A  Setting  Fit  for  a  Shogun 


By  DONALD  KEENE 

Te  first  word  i  had  of 
the  plan  to  create  a  new  . space 
for  Japanese  art  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  came  three  years 
ago  from  a  Buddhist  priest  I  met  at 
the  Miidera  (also  known  as  Onjoji), 
the  imposing  temple  complex  that 
overlooks  Lake  Biwa,  east  of  Kyoto.  1 
had  gone  there,  as.  1  had  long  intend¬ 
ed,  to  pay  my  respects  at  the  grave  of 
Ernest  Fenollosa  (1853-1908), '  the 
American  scholar  who  did  so  much 
not  only  to  introduce  Japanese  art  to 
the  West  hut  to  persuade  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  then  in  the  throes  of  moderniza¬ 
tion,  to  preserve  their  traditional 
arts.  After  his  death  in  London,  his 
ashes  were  brought  for  interment  to 
the  Miidera,  a  temple  he  had  espe¬ 
cially  admired. 

The  priest  led  me  to  FenoUosa’s 
grave,  some  distance  from  the  main 
temple  buildings.  It  was  just  the  time 
when  the  maples  were  tinted  the  most 
brilliant  autumn  colors,  and  a  pro¬ 
found  silence  reigned  over  the  ter¬ 
race  on  the  hill  that  is  the  resting 
place  for  Fenollosa.:  Later  in  the  day, 
almost  casually,  the  priest  informed 
me  that  a  reproduction  of  Kangakuin, 
one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Miidera, 
was  to  be  boilt  in  New  York. 

I  misunderstood  the  implications  of 
what  I  had  been  told:  I  thought  that 
the  entire  Kangakuin  would  be  re¬ 
created,  and  wondered  how  it  would  . 
be  possible  to  find  room  for  a  whole 
Buddhist  temple  inside  an  already 
crowded  museum.  Then  the  prosaic 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  there 
was  certain  to  be  immense  confusion 
if  long  lines  of  American  visitors 
were  required,  in  the  Japanese  man¬ 
ner,  to  remove  their  shoes  before  en¬ 
tering  the  new  temple-gallery. 

Only  one  room  of  the  Kangakuin 
has,  in  fact,  been  reproduced  in  the ' 
Metropolitan  Museum.  It  is  a  breath- 
takingly  beautiful  section  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  but  it  does  not  produce  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  grand  climax  because  each 
of  the  galleries  passed  before  visitors 
reach  this  room  has  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  captivating  them,  both  by 
the  quality  of  the  objects  displayed 
and  the  imaginative  presentation. 

Some  200  objects,  ranging  in  date 
from  perhaps  1000  B.C  to  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  will  be  on  display 
in  the  new  exhibition  space,  which 
opens  to  the  public  chi  Saturday.  A 
number  of  these  objects  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  museum  for  50 
years. or  more  without  haying  once... 
fceen  shown,  but  thanks JQrtfjfc Japa- 
nese  Government  and  some  23  other 
Japanese  organizations  plus  the  New 
York  Japanese  community,  more 
than  S4  million  was  raised  to  build 
galleries  where  the  Met's  collection 
could  be  exhibited.  The  museum  is 
devoting  about  11,000  square  feet  on 
its  second  floor  to  the  space,  which  is 
divided  into  1 1  separate  areas. 
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Thf  New  Yurt  Times/  Jack  Manning 


Trio  of  Buddhist  sculptures  in  the  new  exhibition  space. 


.  J  cannot  think  of  any  museum  in 
Japan,,  even  among  thqee  that  boast 
many  national  treasures,  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  more  convincing  impression 
of  the  overpowering  beauty  of  Japa¬ 
nese  art  over  the  centuries.  The  deep 
vitrines  and  cluttered  assemblies  of 
objects  typical  of  the  old-fashioned 
Japanese  museums  destroy  the  inti¬ 
macy  needed  for  the  appreciation  of 
mu#i  jpphe  art;. but  in.ih^Metropoli- 
tan.each  object  can  toe:  seen  at  the 
proper  distance.  Instead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  overwhelm  visitors  with  a  gar¬ 
gantuan  display  of  the  20,000  or  so  ex¬ 
amples  of  Japanese  art  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  collection,  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  individual  works,  and 
each  has  been  given,  sufficient  space 
to  breathe  in. 


The  first  room  one  sees  on  entering 
the  Japanese  galleries  presents  ex¬ 
amples  of  indigenous  art.  works 
created  before  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  in  the  sixth  century  af¬ 
fected  Japanese  artistic  expression 
as  profoundly  as  the  adoption  of 
Christianity  had  affected  art  in  the 
West.  Some,  like  the  bronze  mirrors, 
are  directly  related  to  Shinto,  the  na¬ 
tive  -  religion.  - 1  ■  rwas  particularly 
struck  by  the  haniwa  (clay  figurine  of 
the  .sixth  and  seventh  centuries)  of  a 
deer’s  head  There  is  something  irre¬ 
sistibly  appealing  in  the  tilt  of  the 
head  and  the  puzzled  Expression. 
Haniwa  are  easy  to  fake,  and  both 
museums  and  private  collections  of 
the  world  contain  many  20th-century 
examples,  but  a  few  genuine  haniwa 


Theater  of  Raw  Images 


By  ANNA  KISSELGOFF 

Dai  Rakuda  Kan,  founded  and  di¬ 
rected  by  Akaji  Maro,  was  the  first 
company  to  introduce  Japan's  Butoh 
dance-theater  on  a  large  scale  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  true  that  earlier, 
Japanese  dancers  who  had  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  Butoh  had  performed  as  in^ 
dividuals  in  New  York.  But  signifi¬ 
cantly,  their  work  was  not  seen  in  the 
context  of  the  stilt-unfamiliar  fusion 
of  German  dance  expressionism  and 
Japanese  experimentation  that  be¬ 
came  Butoh  in  the  1960's. 

It  was  only  when  the  American 
Dance  Festival  sought  out  and  then 
presented  Dai  Rakuda  Kan  at  Duke 
University  in  Durham,  N.C,  in  1982 


that  the  term  Butoh  was  first  heard  in 
-'  American  dance  circles.  Its  literal 
'  meaning  is  simply  “dance”  in  a  more 
archaic  sense  than  “buyo/'  the  com¬ 
mon  term  for  dance.  Mr.  Maro’s  com¬ 
pany  also  appeared  at  the  PepsiCo 
Summerfare  Festival  in  Purchase, 
N.Ywin  1982.  But  its  recent  New  York 
City -debut  at  the  City  Center  has 
taken  place  only  on  its  current  North 
American  tour.  - 

In  the  interim,  the  Sankai  Juku 
. ,  troupe  had  created  a  sensation  in  1984 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere  with  its 
own  brand  of  Butoh.  The  daring 
image  of  four  nearly  nude  men  being 
towered  head  down  along  the  side  of  a 
building  —  symbolic  of  birth  — 
caught  the  public’s  imagination.  The 
accidental  fall  and  death  of  one  of  the 
company’s  members  in  Seattle  on  a 


exist  outside  Japan,  like  those  on  dis¬ 
play  here. 

The  Japanese,  originally  under  Fe¬ 
nollosa ’s  guidance,  instituted  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  controls  over  the  exportation 
of  objects  of  art,  notably  those  desig¬ 
nated  as  national  treasures  or  impor¬ 
tant  cultural  properties.  This  policy 
has  had  the  desirable  result  of  check¬ 
ing  the  outflow  of  objects  that  are  the 
common  heritage  of  the  Japanese 
people,  but  it  has  also  meant  that, 
apart  from  the  ukiyoe  woodblock 
prints,  there  are  comparatively  Few 
works  of  absolutely  first-rate  quality 
outside  Japan. 

This  in  turn  has  created  the  impres¬ 
sion  among  people  who  have  nor  been 
able  to  visit  Japan  or  the  four  or  five 
museums  and  private  collections  in 
America  with  major  holdings  in  the 
field  that  Japanese  art  was  only  of 
secondary  importance,  or  even 
merely  a  provincial  variation  on  the 
great  art  of  China.  The  new  galleries 
at  the  Metropolitan  should  help  to  dis¬ 
pel  this  misconception.  The  national 
museums  in  Tokyo  and  Kyoto  un¬ 
doubtedly  possess  greater  riches  in 
every  area  of  Japanese  art  covered 
by  the  exhibition  in  New  York,  but  the 
major  American  contribution  to  the 
museums  of  the  world  —  thfe  art  of  ef¬ 
fective  display  —  immensely  en¬ 
hances  the  Metropolitan  collection. 

Each  room  in  the  exhibition  space 
has  been  planned  to  create  a  distinct 
impression.  Apart  from  the  room 
from  the  Miidera  —  a  flawless  re¬ 
creation  not  only  of  the  dimensions 
but  the  materials  and  atmosphere  of 
the  original  —  the  second  room,  de¬ 
voted  to  Buddhist  art  of  the  Heian 
period  (794-1183),  impressed  me 
most.  At  the  center,  visible  from  the 
distance  the  moment  one  sets  foot  in¬ 
side  exhibition  space  is  a  12th-cen¬ 
tury,  seven-foot-high  wooden  sculp¬ 
ture  of  Dainichi  Buddha,  the  central 
figure  of  worship  for  believers  of 
Shingon  Buddhism,  an  esoteric  sect 
dating  to  the  eighth  century  in  Japan. 
This  statue,  though  acquired  by  the 
museum  in  1926,  has  been  shown  to 
the  public  only  sporadically  because 
of  the  lack  of  suitable  gallery  space. 
It  shows  traces  of  gilt  and  color,  but  is 
perhaps  more  affecting  in  its  present 
worn  state,  which  suggests  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  lesson  of  impermanence,  than 
when  it  was  first  created. 

The  hands  of  Dainichi  form  a 
mudra  or  sat; red  gesture:  the  five  fin¬ 
gers  of  the  right  hand,  each  repre¬ 
senting  one  of  the  five  elements  — 
earth,  water,  fire,  air  and  ether  —  are 
clasped  around  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand,  representing  fflind,  the 
sixth  element  that’ j’oinstttie  resL  The 
statue  of  Dainichi  sits  on  a  lotus  ped¬ 
estal  that  is  mounted  on  an  altar  plat- 
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form  that  symbolizes  Mount  Sumeru, 
the  mountain  of  wonderful  height  that 
supports  the  Buddhist  heaven,  and 
the  center  around  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  revolve.  The  platform,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  pillars,  roof  and  rear 
wail,  were  all  made  of  cypress  wood 
from  the  Kiso  region  of  Japan,  a  wood 
especially  prized  because  it  is  not  dis¬ 
figured  by  knotholes.  This  wood  is 
used  sparingly  —  for  temple  architec¬ 
ture,  the  stages  of  No  theaters  and 
other  works  of  art. 

Before  this  room  was  built,  a  suit¬ 
able  model  was'  sought  in  Japan.  The 
choice  was  finally  the  altar  and  mag¬ 
nificent  coffered  ceiling  of  the  Fukid- 
era,  a  small,  12th-century  temple  in 
the  Kunisaki  Peninsula,  a  remote 
area  of  the  island  of  Kyushu.  The  care 
exercised  in  having  chosen  this 
particular  temple  for  reproduction  in 
New  York  reflects  the  painstaking 
collaboration  of  the  Japanese  Agency 
for  Cultural  Affairs  and  especially  of 
Kakichi  Suzuki,  an  architectural  his¬ 
torian  who  personally  supervised  the 
Japanese  craftsmen  who  built  this 
and  other  galleries.  Even  details  that 
are  hardly  visible,  such  as  the  metal 
ornaments  on  the  lintel  of  the  Mii¬ 
dera  room,  were  changed  several 
times  until  exactly  the  desired  effect 
was  obtained. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  wooden  wall 
behind  the  statue  of  Dainichi  Buddha 
is  a  large  colored  scroll  painting  of 
Buddha's  entry  into  nirvana, 
mourned  not  only  by  human  beings 
but  by  all  manner  of  birds  and  beasts. 
This  painting  entered  the  Met’s  col¬ 
lection  in  1912,  but  is  now  exhibited 
for  the  first  -time.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
for  the  first  time  in  hundreds  of  years 
that  the  painting  has  been  seen  in  its 
present  state.  The  restorers  at  the 
Metropolitan,  headed  by  Takemitsu 
Oba.  have  j-eason  to  be  proud  of  their 
achievement. 

In  the  next  room,  smaller  in  size  be¬ 
cause  of  the  more  intimate  nature  of 
the  works  of  art,  religous  scrolls  of 
the  Kamakura  period  (1185-1333)  are 
displayed,  notably  two  that  depict  the 
lives  of  great  figures  of  a  somewhat 
earlier  age,  the  priest  Honan  and  the 
scholar  Michizane,  suggesting  the 
origins  of  Japanese  narrative  paint¬ 
ing.  The  size  of  the  room  and  the 
mood  change  again  as  the  visitors' 
passes  into  the  gallery  devoted  to 
Buddhist  art  of .  the .  Muromachi, 
period  (1336-1573),  a  time  when  Chi¬ 
nese  influence  was  strong,  especially 
in  the  Zen  monasteries.  A  pair  of  six¬ 


fold  monochrome  landscape  screens 
by  Sdami  dominates  this  room,  but 
the  scrolls  of  Chinese  scenes  and  the 
lacquer  statue  of  a  Zen  master  are 
also  memorable. 

Even  while  admiring  the  objects  in 
the  Muromachi  room  one  hears  from 
somewhere  the  sound  of  splashing 
water.  It  comes  from  the  minuscule 
garden  just  beyond.  A  garden  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  element  of  any  Japanese 
temple  or  residence,  but  it  was  not 
feasible  to  incorporate  an  actual  gar¬ 
den  in  the  exhibition  space.  It  was 
while  pondering  this  problem  that  Dr. 
Ford  visited  the  Isamu  Noguchi  mu¬ 
seum  in  Queens  and  saw  there  a  boul¬ 
der,  slashed  along  one  side  to  reveal 
its  core  of  contrasting  color,  that  had 
been  made  into  a  Fountain  with  water 
flowing  from  the  center.  She  intui¬ 
tively  recognized  that  this  was  the 
garden  element  for  which  she  had 
been  searching.  Noguchi's  imagina¬ 
tion  was  also  fired,  and  he  took  off  for 
Japan  to  make  a  somewhat  larger 
fountain  to  fit  the  space  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  "garden.”  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  first  effort  and  made  an¬ 
other,  along  the  same  lines.  The  visi¬ 
tors’  first  glimpse  of  the  fountain  is 
deliberately  obstructed  by  a  wood 
grid  at  eye  level  that  forces  them  to 
look  downward;  later,  when  they 
have  passed  through  a  loop  of  succes¬ 
sive  galleries  and  emerged  into  the 
first  gallery  that  is  lit  by  natural  light 
from  above,  the  fountain  is  again  re¬ 
vealed,  this  time  from  the  other  side, 
the  water  gleaming  in  the  sunlight 

From  the  abstract  garden  one 
passes  next  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
guest  room  at  the  Kangakuin  that  I 
first  heard  about  in  Japan.  The  other 
galleries  have  carpeting  to  keep  the 
noise  level  at  a  minimum,  but  here 
the  polished  wooden  boards  of  the 
floor  are  reminiscent  of  a  temple  and 
induce  a  perhaps  subconscious 
awareness  of  having  entered  a  differ¬ 
ent  world.  The*  luster  of  the  gold- 
leafed1  sliding  doors,  the  wood  of  the 
tokonoma  (the  alcove  for  displaying 
objects  of  art)  and  the  powerful  de¬ 
sign  of  the  screen  painting  of  a  plum 
tree  contrast  harmoniously  with  the 
spare  elegance  of  the  tatami  matting. 

There  are  still  many  treasures 
ahead,  including  three  screens  by 
Ogata  Kfirin  (1658-1716)  —  the  re¬ 
markable  pair  of  iris  screens  (per¬ 
fectly  displaced  here)  and.Kprin’SrSU;. 
perb  wa  ves  —  that  are  "perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  Japanese  works  of- 
art  in  the  Metropolitan  collection. 
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Members  of  Dai  Rakuda  Kan  performing  in  New  York. 


subsequent  tour  tragically  underlined 
the  physical  risk  in  this  kind  of  dance- 
theater. 

Dance  and  thearer:  the  tilt  toward 
one  or  the  other  determines  what 
kind  of  Butoh  we  see.  Sankai  Juku  is 
led  by  Ushio  Amagatsu,  who  left  Dai 
Rakuda  Kan  to  form  his  own  troupe, 
which  is  more  overtly  physical  and 
movement-oriented  than  Dai  Rakuda 
Kan.  Several  Butoh-related  perform¬ 
ers  who  have  been  seen  in  New  York 
—  such  as  Mr.  Amagatsu,  Eiko  and 
Koma,  Butoh  co-founder  Kazuo  Ohno 
and  the  Muteki-Sha  group  —  come 
primarily  out  of  a  dance  sensibility. 

Mr.  Maro,  however,  was  an  actor 
who  founded  Dai  Rakuda  Kan  (Great 
Camel  Battleship)  in  1972  after  leav¬ 
ing  a  Japanese  avant-garde  theater 
group,  Jokyo  Geiko.  Although  he  is 
said  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  late  Tat- 
sumi  Hijikata,  the  dancer  who  was 
Butoh’s  other  co-founder,  it  is  unclear 
how  much  dance  background  Mr. 
Maro  has  had. 

"The  Five  Rings,”  his  new  produc¬ 
tion,  confirms  that  he  is  an  actor  and 
director  first  At  his  best  he  offers  a 
hallucinatory  visionary  theater.  Here 
as  elsewhere  we  see  Butoh’s  signa¬ 
ture  style  —  a  body  or  facial  expres¬ 
sion  changing  shape  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly.  But  the  kinetic  impact  of 
other  Butoh  performers  is  less  felt  in 
Mr.  Maro's  work.  We  feel  instead  its 
pictorial  and  ceremonial  impact  Dai 
Rakuda  Kan  is  a  theater  of  images. 

The  images  on  view  in  "The  Five 
Rings”  are  Jess  vivid,  less  colorful 
than  those  in  the  “Sea-Dappled 
Horse,"  which  when  seen  here  in  J9B2 
resonated  with  a  fairy-tale  poeticism. 
Its  cosmic  theme  was  felt,  if  not  un¬ 
derstood.  The  beginning  of  that  pro¬ 
duction,  with  chalk-white  topless  per- 
formers  biting  on  a  common  rope, 
suggested  creation  after  cataclysm. 
The  lantern-lit  tableau  at  the  end  sug¬ 
gested  a  spectacular  funeral  in  helL 

Cyclical  themes  are  Butoh's  sub¬ 
ject  in  general.  Mr.  Maro  says  that 
"The  Five  Rings”  refers  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  concept  of  the  basic  elements  Of 
the  universe  —  earth,  water,  fire, 
wind,  sky.  A  program  note  identifies 
the  theme  of  .‘The  Five  Rings”  as 
man  s  relationship  to  the  five  ele¬ 
ments.  In  any  case,  the  piece  suggests 
a  meditation  on  life  with  Mr.  Maro,  as 
Zenlike  master,  both  teacher  and  par¬ 
ticipant  Unlike  other  second-genera¬ 
tion  Butoh  choreographers,  Mr.  Maro 
preserves  an  element  or  protest  thea¬ 
ter,  an  aspect  that  once  seemed  es¬ 
sential  to  Butoh.  His  images  are  raw 
rather  than  refined,  impregnated 
with  a  sense  of  barbaric  codes  whose 
values  Mr.  Maro  both  honors  and 
turns  upside  down. 


ACROSS 

1  Pinnacle 
5  Bivouac 
9  Singing 
syllable 

12  Unshut 

16  Molts 

18  The  Wright 
stuff 

20  Propriety 
moss  back 

21  Roman 
nonsensical 
verse? 

23  Hungered  for 

24  Jackie’s 
second 

25  Completed 

26  "Such - 

have  sown 

Lydgate 

27  Twits 

28  Town  in 
Hungary 

30  Verse  or  form 
start 

31  Grate  builder 

32  Beethoven's 

‘•Filr - " 

33  Hangover 
problems  for 
Conrad? 

37  Eur.  sea 

40  Repos,  e.g. 

41  Due  follower 

42  Dickinson  or  a 
Bronte 

43  Poe’s  Annabel 

44  Navy  V.I.P. 

45  Movie  pooch 

47  Dirt 

48  Polygonal 
recess 

49  Family  man's 
home  group? 

53  Fouled  up 

54  Herr's  "Alas!" 

57  Al  Tarf  is  one 

58  Streams  in 
"America" 

59  Washington. 

eg- 

60  Snug 
Elizabethan 
attire 

62  Summoned  to 
court 

63  Knockout 

64  Attorney,  e.g. 

65  Etamine's 
cousin 

66  Franklin's 
mother 

67  Chess  pcs. 

68  Heaths  for 
Heathcliff 

69  Sports  to  wax 
lyrical  over? 

72  Involved  with 

73  Cretan  kitig 

74Coque 

75  Conservation 
org. 

78  Chinese  truth 

79  Kind  of 
scheme 

80  Fiacre 

81  Biota  division 

83  Fruir  tree 

84  Coarse,  witty 
New  England 
verse? 


fl  12  13  14 
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112  113  |14  115 


133  134 


[35  736 


137  138  (39 


145  146 


|49  |50 
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1 51  |52 


1 76  |77 


1 91  192 


1100  1101 


87  What  tyros 
must  learn 

88  Tends 
(toward) 

90  High  spot 

91  Biblical 
cheater 

93. Soup  server 

94  Medieval  have- 
not 

96  Nile  denizen, 
for  short 

97  CpI.orsgl. 

98  Moreslaihfiil 

99  Cleaned  up 
Walden  well? 

103  Happening 

104  Malediction 

105  Plow  sole 

106  Ariz.  city 

107  Brooks  or 
Allen 

108  Divorcees 

109  Witness 

DOWN 

1  Feeling  guilt  or 
remorse 

2  Sacred  voice 
music 

3  Zenith 

4  Author  LeShan 

5  Eateries 

6  State 

7  “Cara - .*’ 

1954  song 


8  Soft  touch 

9  Is  appropriate 

10  Lover's  " - 

O'More” 

11  Faulkner  hero 

12  Cultivated  land 
in  the 
Southwest 

13  Latin  lad's 
practical  joke? 

14  Fruit  drinks 

15  Blushing 

17  Berates 

19  Man  in  the  van 
or  a  clan 

20  Very  prim  or 
precise 

22  Ballerina 
Evdokimova 

23  Cat’s  — 
(game) 

29  "On - Boat 

to  China.”  1948 
song 

30  Musical  instr. 

31  Injures 

33  Perfume  base 

34  Midpast  nation 

35  Messenger 

36  Gives  off 

38  Mormon  state: 
1849 

39  Group  in  a 
textile  plant 

45  In  honor  of 

46  Center 


47  Certain 
Parisian 
desserts 

48  River  through 
the  Downs 

50  "The - of 

Greece! . ..”: 
Byron 

51  Exhausts 

52  Famed  French 
skier 

53  Peer 

54  Human 

55  Diadem  or 
wreath 

56  Angry  words  to 
a  Parisian 
fireman? 

59  Hone 

61  Desk  for 

,  Cervantes 

62  M.  Balzac 

63  Palm  of 
Malaysia 

65  Spite 

66  Supercilious 
sniffers 

69  Cnshboxes 

70  Buck 
character 

71  Arsonist,  e.g. 

73  One  who 

scrapes  hides 

76  Fop 

77  Dialer’s  need 


79  Swiss 
herdsman's 
hut 

80  Green  hole 

81  Donnybrook 

82  - as  a  judge 

85  Patten  or 
huarache 

86  Dress  feature 
89  Minneapolis 

suburb 

91  Hanging  for 
Polonius 


92  Flood  foiler,  to 
Frederico 

93  Wash 

94  Muenster’s 
cousin 

95  - qua  non 

96  " - -  In." 

Frost  poem 

98  Author  Slani- 
slaw - 

100  Start  of  many 
a  title 

101  Whammy 

102  Rubber  source 
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The  Crash  of  ’87 

Each  week  brings  fresh  evidence  for  prophets 
of  economic  doom:  Brazil  defaults  on  its  foreign 
debt . . .  The  monthly  U.S.  trade  deficit  hits  $15  bil¬ 
lion  . . .  The  dollar  falls  to  new  lows  against  the  yen 
. . .  President  Reagan  succumbs  to  pressure  for  re¬ 
taliation  against  Japan.  And  for  the  first  time,  re¬ 
sponsible  officials  like.  Fed  chairman  Paul  Volcker 
openly  speculate  about  a  world  financial  crisis.  Is 
the  crash  of  ’87  in  the  works? 

No.  A  1929-scale  crash  followed  by  a  collapse  in 
economic  output  is  highly  unlikely.  If  there  were  a 
collapse  now,  governments  would  swiftly  shore  up 
the  banking  system  and  restore  consumer  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  What  is  possible,  however,  is  a  plunge  in 
the  dollar  that  triggers  a  severe  recession.  Even  if 
crisis  never  comes,  the  international  economy  could 
easily  fall  into  gridlock  as  debtors  cut  back  on  for¬ 
eign  purchases,  developed  countries  stagnate  and 
the  world’s  poor  tumble  further  into  poverty. 

Governments  know  the  risks,  and  even  agree 
broadly  on  measures  needed  to  protect  the  stressed 
financial  system  from  breakdown.  What’s  lacking  is 
strong  leadership  —  leadership  to  make  the  tough 
political  decisions  to  match  the  new  realities  of  eco¬ 
nomic  interdependence. 


Not  many  years  ago,  America  dominated  inter¬ 
national  commerce.  Today,  America  shares  top  bill¬ 
ing  with  Japan  and  Western  Europe,  while  smaller 
countries  like  Saudi  Arabia  and  Brazil  have  become 
important  actors.  Dependence  is  now  mutual. 

The  big  Reagan  tax  cut  of  1981  dramatically  in¬ 
creased  consumer  purchasing  power  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  saving.  That  temporarily  suited  Japan 
and  West  Germany,  which  were  delighted  to  supply 
the  U.S.  with  goods  and  to  invest  the  dollar  pro- 


Faith,  and  Freedom 

Holy  Week:  the  week  of  Easter,  and  also  of 
Passover,  a  week  to  think  of  renewal  and  freedom, 
as  good  a  week  as  there  is  to  believe  anew  that  faith 

and  in  a  mansion  in  Moscow,  people  gathered  for 
religious  services  seemed  to  believe  it 

The  service  In  South  Africa  was  convened  to  do 
precisely  what  the  Government  had  just  forbidden: 
Protest  the  detention  without  trial  of  thousands  of 
South  Africans.  Black  and  white,  Jew  and  Christian, 
joined  by  the  American  ambassador,  some  800  pro¬ 
tested  the  state  of  emergency  that  has  put  an  esti¬ 
mated  30,000  in  jail. 

“My  plea  is  for  you  to  rise  up  and  revolt  against 
this  ban,”  said  Dr.  Allan  Boesak,  president  of  the 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches.  “This  is  not 
the  madness  of  just  one  man ;  this  is  the  madness  of 
a  Government  which  has  long  ago  lost  all  legiti¬ 
macy  and  can  only  live  out  its  last  days  compound¬ 
ing  the  evil  it  has  begun;” 

The  police  gave  the.  protest  a  wide  berth,  and 
the  Government  seemed  to  soften  slightly.  It  hadn’t 
intended  to  outlaw  prayer  in  a  bona  fide  religious 
service,  an  official  said.  But  religious  leaders  didn’t 


intend  to  stop  there,  either.  They  urged  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  take  the  protest  beyond  the  cathedral 
walls.  “If  these  actions,  undertaken  in  obedience  to 
-God’s  demand,  4ead-tchpessiblechargeygnd  impris¬ 
onment,  so  be  it,”  said  one. 

On  the  same  day,  another  group  gathered  in  the 
home  of  the  American  ambassador  in  Moscow. 
Here  some  50  “refuseniks,"  long  denied  permission 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  joined  in  a  Passover 
seder.  They  celebrated  the  feast  of  emancipation, 
these  men  and  women,  many  of  them  only  recently 
freed  from  prison  or  exile.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
joined  them,  an  Episcopalian  in  a  white  yarmulke. 
He  had  brought  kosher  food  and  wine  from  the 
United  States,  and  gifts:  a  handsomely  bound  copy 
of  the  seder  ritual  for  one  guest,  a  picture  of  an¬ 
other’s  grandchildren  in  America.  “You  are  on  our 
minds,”  he  told  them.  "You  are  in  our  hearts.  We 
think  about  you.  and  pray  for  you.” 

•  Two  governments  denying  liberty  and  justice 
...  Many  faiths,  asserting  that  such  injustice  must 
be  opposed.  In  this  Holy  Week  of  1987,  they  were 
heartening  reminders  of  the  strength,  and  warmth, 
of  religion  enlisted  in  the  service  of  freedom. 


Fear  and  the  Feerick  Commission 


To  win  funding  for  his  new  Commission  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Integrity  from  the  New  York  Legislature, 
Governor  Cuomo  went  along  with  the  sacrifice  of 
his  choice  for  chairman,  Joseph  Califano.  That  was 
a  heavy  price;  Mr.  Cuomo  recovers  it  with  interest 
by  naming  John  Feerick,  dean  of  the  Fordhara  Law 
School,  as  chairman  and  Cyrus  Vance,  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  to  another  vacancy. 

The  Legislature,  fearing  Mr.  Califano’s  inde¬ 
pendence  and  determination,  forced  him  out  on . 
grounds  that  he  is  not  a  New  York  resident  Neither 
is  Howard  Simons  of  Harvard  University,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  other  opening.  Before  the  Feerick  Com¬ 
mission  is  through,  legislative  leaders  who  insisted 
on  the  switch  may  wonder  whether  their  fearful 
stunt  backfired.  Dean  Feerick  is  an  experienced 
labor  lawyer  and  scholar,  thoroughly  familiar  with 


Dream  House 

Millions  of  Americans  grew  up  in  houses  that 
looked  like  this  one,  and  many  of  those  people  are 
still  around  to  remember  what  living  in  them  was 
like. 

They  remember  tall  staircases,  seven  or  so 
bedrooms  and  only  two  baths.  They  remember  yell¬ 
ing  “Hurry  up”  to  siblings  who  were  too  long  in  the 
tub;  and  suppers  that  were  as  much  wrestling 
matches  as  meals.  They  remember  reading  in  a 
musty  attic  for  hours  at  a  stretch  and  thinking  that 
they  could  hardly  wait  to  grow  up  and  get  out:  that 
attic  was  the  only  place  they  could  find  privacy.  No 
matter  how  many  the  rooms  in  such  a  house,  some¬ 
body ,  it  seemed,  was  always  in  them. 

Privacy  isn’t  a  problem  anymore.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau,  the  average  number  of  people 
per  household  today  is  2.67,  the  least  ever.  That 
means  most  of  us  are  now  free  to  bathe,  eat  and 
read  in  peace.  We  don’t  need  the  20-pound  box  of 
detergent  or  the  roast  to  serve  eight;  and  those  of  us 
who  do  are  mostly  new  immigrants.  To  be  an  Amer¬ 
ican  is  to  aspire  to  a  room  of  one’s  own.  Still,  there’s 
something  magical  about  this  old  house:  It  conjures 
up  a  family  of  grandparents,  parents,  children  and 
an  occasional  aunt  or  unde,  all  living  companion- 
ably  under  one  roof.  They  had  their  differences,  but 


government  if  not  streetwise  in  New  York  politics. 
The  commission  will  benefit  from  his  judiciousness, 
though  for  this  position  he  may  tend  to  carry  quiet 
discretion  too  far.  The  commission  needs  to  speak 
indignantly-for  the  public,  as  well  as  to  investigate 
objectively. 

New  York  is  routinely  victimized  by  politicians 
who  know  the  weaknesses  of  contracting,  lobbying, 
campaign  finance  and  judicial  selection  laws.  Many 
of  those  same  politicians  sought  to  sabotage  Mr. 
Cuomo’s  commission  by  denying  it  funding,  and  ap¬ 
proving  an  “ethics”  bill  that  contained  more  loop¬ 
holes  than  law.  Mr.  Cuomo  vetoed  the  bill  and  called 
the  Legislature's  bluff  on  Mr.  Califano.  His  point  is 
heartening:  We  will  have  an  honest  corruption  in¬ 
vestigation.  Some  New  Yorkers  know  how  to  stand 
up  for  what  is  right 


also  similarities,  like  a  taste  for  coffee  ice  cream  or 
a  game  of  old  maid.  And  while  they  did  not  respect 
exterior  boundaries  —  all  that  banging  on  the  bath¬ 
room  door!  —  they  didn't  trespass  on  inner  space. 

In  truth,  however,  the  house  is  as  much  an  illu¬ 
sion  as  the  household:  it  was  built  in  1898  for  a  little 
girl’s  dolls.  No  matter.  It  still  looks  like  something  a 
lot  of  Americans  might  like  to  live  in.  Some  of  them, 
privacy  or  no,  might  like  to  live  in  that  family,  too. 


The  TV  Evangelists  Thrive  on  Skepticism 


ceeds.  But  that  sent  up  the  value  of  the  dollar,  leav¬ 
ing  many  U.S.  producers  uncompetitive  and  creat¬ 
ing  yawning  imbalances  in  trade.  Meanwhile,  sharp 
declines  in  the  price  of  oil  and  other  raw  materials 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  developing  countries 
to  service  their  foreign  debts.  The  flow  of  new  capi¬ 
tal  to  Latin  America  and  Africa  has  stopped,  and 
with  it  their  demand  for  American  goods. 

Huge  U.S.  trade  deficits  cannot  be  indefinitely 
sustained  with  infusions  of  foreign  capital.  Virtually 
everyone  agrees  that  a  continuing  stalemate  on 
debt  will  wreck  the  Latin  economies  and  destabilize 
their  politics.  There’s  even  broad  agreement  on 
what  must  be  done  to  right  the  economic  balance. 

Washington  must  credibly  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  by  raising  taxes  as  well  as  cutting 
spending.  Further  efforts  to  protect  American  com¬ 
panies  from  foreign  competition  must  be  resisted. 
Most  important,  all  the  economic  powers  must  re¬ 
think  their  obsolete  domestic  growth  strategies^ 

Japan  needs  to  sever  the  link  between  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  growth  of  exports  to  America,  divert¬ 
ing  surplus  savings  to  domestic  uses.  Europe  and 
Japan  must  renounce  the  costly  agricultural  protec¬ 
tionism  that  feeds  their  trade  surpluses  and  de¬ 
presses  world  commodity  prices.  America  must 
take  the  lead  on  Latin  debt,  orchestrating  conces¬ 
sions  by  banks  and  offering  government  capital 
through  multilateral  lenders. 

If  the  outlines  of  a  fix  are  clear,  what’s  stopping 
it?  Every  reform  means  pain  for  someone,  and  the 
current  generation  of  leaders  lacks  the  political  will 
to  exact  it  No  one  expects  overnight  solutions  to 
problems  a  decade  in  the  making.  But  the  leaders  of 
the  industrialized  world  show  little  inclination  to 
move  in  the  direction  they  know  is  right  Until  they 
do,  the  world  economy  wilLremain  at  great  risk. 


To  the  Editor: 

1  am  surprised  at  the  surprise  of 
pollsters  and  critics  that  the  audience 
of  the  television  evangelists  is  largely 
skeptical  of  what  they  see  and  hear. 
Your  television  analysis  (Horae  Sec¬ 
tion.  April  2)  starts  on  the  right  trade 
in  concluding  that  the  evangelists  are 
“good  at  what  they  do."  They  are,  but 
that’s  just  the  beginning. 

Television  folk  have  tried  so  hard  to 
please  an  audience  that  they  seem  to 
have  forgotten  how  to  reach  an  audi¬ 
ence.  The  evangelists  shout  in  your 
ear  that  they  are  out  to  reach  people, 
not  to  please  an  existing  audience 
And  they  have  done  a  good  job  of  both 
recently.  Tell  them  that  50  percent  of 
their  audience  doesn’t  believe,  and 
they  shout  “Praise  the  Lord.”  Is 
there  a  commercial  show  on  the  air 
that  hits  better  than  50  percent  of  its 
target  audience? 

Evangelization  has  seldom  played 
before  a  favorable  house  through  the 
centuries.  That's  why  we  have  so 
many  saints:  the  evangel  is  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  is  taken  before  those  who 
don't  believe  —  the  skeptics,  the  hos¬ 
tile,  the  powerful,  the  people  who  can 
skin  you  alive. 

The  pity  is  that  the  true  saints  in 
our  day,  those  who  evangelize  with 
their  deeds,  who  serve  in  poverty  to 
be  at  one  with  the  poor,  who  tend 
those  sick  with  AIDS,  who  seek  jus¬ 
tice  and  peace  at  the  cost  of  their 


lives,  that  those  people  are  now 
eclipsed  from  our  attention.  About 
which  ought  we  to  be  more  con¬ 
cerned:  Terry  Waite's  continued  ab¬ 
sence  or  a  one-night  stand  in  some 
motel?  (Rev.)  James  J.-REID 

New  York,  April  2, 1967 
a  - 

What  Calvin  Stood  For 

To  the  Editor: 

Prof.  Stanley  Page  (letter,  April  5) 
is  quite  wrong  in  linking  the  greed  of 
television  evangelists  with  the 
thought  of  the  Swiss  reformer  John 
Calvin.  Calvin  never  taught  that 
financial  success  “proved”  one's 
salvation,  or  that  “enormous  wealth 
and  a  magnificent  home”  were 
“proof  of  God’s  blessing”  Indeed,  he 
called  such  presumption  a  “devilish 
error."  Even  less  ought  Professor 
Page  to  associate  Calvin  with  the 
very  un-Christian  view  that  poverty 
is  a  sign  of  God’s  displeasure. 

Although  Calvin  taught,  as  Martin. 
Luther  did,  that  secular  vocations 
were  as  pleasing  to  God  as.  five  cleri¬ 
cal  calling  —  and  hi  that  way  made  a 
place  for  commerce  in  Christian  life 
—  he  was  always  suspicious  of  great 
wealth,  which,  he  once  wrote,  “cor¬ 
rupts  even  the  best  of  us."  For  Calvin, 
the  accumulation  of  money  and  prop¬ 
erty  was  tolerable  only  if  it  provided 
for  those  in  need  by  way  of  employ¬ 
ment  or  charitable  giving.  In  no  case 


Van  Gogh  Would  Have  Been  Horrified 


To  the  Editor: 

In  your  front-page  article  on  the 
sale  of  van  Gogh’s  “Sunflowers”  for 
$40  million  (March  31),  there  is  a  mis¬ 
take  that  gives  a  false  impression  of 
Vincent  van  Gogh's  character. 

You  speak  of  the  “canvas  that  van 
Gogh  himself  best  described  in  one  of 
his  letters:  Tt  has  the  effect  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  with  satin  and  gold  embroi¬ 
dery;  it  is  magnificent.' "  The  quota¬ 
tion  is  not  in  one  of  Vincent’s  letters, 
but  from  his  brother,  Theo,  acknowl¬ 
edging  receipt  of  several  pictures. 
Theo  wrote:  “In  general  people  like 
the  night  effect  and  the  sunflowers.  I 
have  put  one  of  the  sunflower  pieces 
in  our  dining  room  against  the  man¬ 
telpiece.  It  has  the  effect  of  a  piece  of 
cloth  with  satin  and  gold  embroidery; 
it  is  magnificent”  (page  546,  Volume 
III,  “Complete  Letters  of  Vincent  van 
Gogh,”  Greenwich,  Conn.). 

While  van  Gogh  knew  his  work 
would  receive  recognition,  he  was  al¬ 
ways  conscious  of  its  falling  far  short 
of  what  he  intended.  A  small  sam¬ 
pling  from  his  letters  shows  his  con¬ 
stant  modesty:  . 

•  ■^Here'ihd'flreie'sbmedf'nijr  wort 
will  last”;  “a  canvas  I  have  covered 
is  worth  more  than  a  blank  canvas”; 
“Gauguin  was  telling  me  the  other 
day  .that  he  had  seen  by  Claude  Monet 
a  painting  of  sunflowers  in  a  large 
Japanese  vase,  very  beautiful,  but  he 
likes  mine  better.  I  do  not  agree  — 


Highway  Math 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  coverage  of  the  fight  over  the 
veto  and  override  of  the  highway  bill 
has  been  first-rate.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  two  errors  In  arithmetic  in  your 
April  3  Washington  Talk  page  inter¬ 
view  with  Senator  Terry  Sanford  of 
North  Carolina,  headlined  “Demo¬ 
crat  Changed  His  Mind  3  Times.”  The 
text  states  that  Senator  Sanford  voted 
three  times.  If  he  changed  his  vote 
three  times,  then  he  must  have  voted 
at  least  four  times. 

"His  vote,”  you  say,  “made  the 
final  count  67  to  33,  the  precise  mar¬ 
gin  required  for  an  override.”  StrictJy 
speaking,  67-33  is  precisely  the  mini¬ 
mum  required  for  an  override.  An 
override  requires  any  vote  from  67-33 
to  100-0.  John  w.  Goppelt 

Haverford,  Pa^  April  4, 1987 


1. .  ' ^ 


only  don’t  think  I  am  weakening,” 
and  (in  evaluating  the  high  praise  of 
his  painting  by  Albert  Aurier)  “I  do 
not  paint  like  that,  but  I  see  in  it  in¬ 
stead  how  I  ought  to  paint.” 

Vincent  van  Gogh  would  have  been 
horrified  by  the  $40  minipn!  AJ[1  fcje 
wished  for  was  To  regain  the’cost  .o? 
ttlie 

the  art  trade,  he  added:  “Alas,  we  ir! 
not  yet  there  with  the  old  trade,  which 
will  always  follow  die  old  routine, 
which  benefits  no  one”  —  no  artist  — 
“and  does  no  good  to  the  dead  either.”  • 
Artemis  Karagheusian 
New  York,  April  5, 1987 


First  Lady 

To  the  Editor: 

I  think  A.  M.  Rosenthal  is  wrong  In 
wanting  to  abolish  the  title  First  Lady 
(column,  March  29).  In  the  1930’s,  I 
was  young  and  working  in  New  York 
City,  and  had  two  tickets  for  a  speech 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  to  make  for  the 
Summer  School  for  Workers  at  Rn 
apartment  on  57th  Street  I  invited iny 
mother,  a  good  New  Jersey  Republi¬ 
can.  When  Mrs.  Roosevelt  caine  in,  my 
mother,  probably  the  oldest  person  in 
the  room,  stood  up.  The  others  looked 
grumpy,  but  stood  up  too.  On  the  way 
home,  ray  mother  said:  “Well,  I  matte 
all  those  fat,  lazy  New  Yorkers,  stand 
up.  You  may  not  approve  of  her,  blit 
she  is  the  First  Lady  of  the  land.”  I 
think  that  was  a  sensible  and  civilized 
remark.  Mary  Risk  Hine 

Sea  Cliff,  L.L,  April  2, 1987 


did  Calvin  approve  of  any  personal 
display  of  affluence  or  a  life  style  of 

ctmspicuous  consumption. 

Calvin’s  own  way  of  life  provides  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  pomp  and  pros¬ 
perity  displayed  by  television  evan¬ 
gelists.  He  eschewed  public  office, 
held  no  titles.  lived  frugally  on  a  mod¬ 
est  stipend,  and  by  his  own  instruc¬ 
tion  was  buried  in  an  unmarked 
■  grave.  To  identify  such  a  man  with 
the  self-serving  acquisitiveness  of 
modern  capitalism  and  thus,  by  ex¬ 
tension.  with  the  rapaciousness  of 
popular  evangelism  is  grotesque. 

The  problem  with  Jim  Bakker, 
Jimmy  Swaggart,  Jerry  Fabweil  and 
'Pat  Robertson  is  not  that  they  have 
followed  Calvin,  but  that  they  have  ig¬ 
nored  him  and  all  other  great  inter¬ 
preters  of  Christian  faith.  Their  self- 
referential  theology  confuses  altruism 
with  self-interest  and  so  moves  inevi¬ 
tably  from  self-deception  to  public 
fraud.  Alexander  J.  McKELWAy 
.  .  Princeton,  N.J.,  April  6, 1987 

The  writer,  guest  professor  at  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  is  profes¬ 
sor  of  i'eligion  at  Davidson  College. 

m 

Old-Time  Folk  Religion 

To  the  Editor: 

To  some  of  us  at  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  cosmetics  sold  by  the  PTL 
Club  or  salad  dressing  suggestions 
proffered  by  hosts  of  the  700  Club  are 
not  offensive.  Oral  Roberts's  dra¬ 
matic  scrap  with  Satan  and  Jimmy 
Swaggart’s  swath  through  Central 
America  strike  us  as  uneventful  and 
common.  AU  these  ■gentlemen  paral¬ 
lel  historical  figures  of  folk  religion. 

Take,  for  example.  Fra  Roberto  Ca- 
racciolo,  a  “prediche  vulghare,”  or 
“vulgar  preacher,”  who  whipped  up 
the  crowds  of  Florence  around  the 
time  Columbus  set  saiL  Some  said 
Fra  Caracciolo  dressed  too  sharply 
for  a  priest;  with  horror,  Erasmus 
once  watched  him  rip  off  his  habit  to 
reveal  livery  and  crusader’s  armor 
underneath.  The  fifth  Lateran  Coun¬ 
cil  of  1512-17  took  strong  measures  to 
get  rid  of  these  medieval  pulpiteers. 

At  the  core  of  most  religious  move¬ 
ments,  notably  the  Crusades,  one  also 
finds  adventure  and  an  elusive  enemy 
to  be  sacrificed.  Adventure  —  travel, 
apostolic  dangers,  sacrifice  and,  of 
course,  souvenirs,  all  characteristics 
of  die  Crusades  —  can  also  be  found 
in  an  inverted  way  through  television 
evangelism.  Heritage  U.SJL,  the  PTL 
Club’s  Christian  amusement  park  in 
South  Carolina,  reputed  to  receive  six 
million  “pilgrims”  a  year,  strikes  us 
as  a  new  quest  for  the  Holy  GraiL  Fra 
Caracciolo  would  have  felt  comfort¬ 
able  in  Jim  Bakker’s  playground. 

PeopIe_nee<|.  a c  Walt,  pjsqfiyffed 


ohl^'arraidBring1  cfiaract'enstic 
of  religion  at  the  popUlafleVeL  People 
need  to  conceptualize  abstract  issues 
of  belief,  and  for  this  to  happen,  the 
ideas  must  be  made  concrete  in  ob¬ 
jects  that  are  familiar  and  accessible. 
The  living-room  atmosphere  of  the 
700  Dub  is  a  sacred  setting  and  no 
less  comforting  than,  say,  a  Roman¬ 
esque  backdrop  in  religious  art  Mr. 
Roberts,  after  all,  chose  to  build  a 
glass  and  steel  skyscraper  in  Tulsa, 
not  a  remake  of  Solomon’s  temple. 
The  familiar,  in  a  strange  turn  of 
events,  becomes  the  mystical.  That  is 
why  the  evangelist  Jimmy  Swaggart 
likes  to  wave  a  Bible  overhead.  Peo¬ 
ple  feel  good  when  they  see  it.  it  re¬ 
flects  back  to  them  the  values  they 
have  invested  in  it 
And  what  of  the  "prediche  vulgb- 
are”?  Is  buying  a  brick  for  Pat  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  university  or  some  Christian 
pantyhose  from  Tammy  Bakker  dif¬ 
ferent  from  purchasing  a  twig  from 
the  True  Cross  in  old  Jerusalem? 
Perhaps  not  We  move  into  an  elec¬ 
tronic  age  now,  and  it  is  possible  that, 
a  century  onward,  scholars  will  treat 
the  rift  between  the  warring  evangel¬ 
ists  with  as  much  scrutiny  as  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  Paul  and  Barnabas 
at  Antioch.  Jaime  Mardis 

Rachel  purpel 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  6, 1987 


Our  Warsaw  Embassy  Was  Fun,  but  Where  Was  the  Security? 


To  the  Editor: 

In  Warsaw,  not  a  great  many  years 
ago.  I  decided  to  take  a  cab  from  my 
hotel  to  the  United  States  Embassy. 
I’d  been  told  that  the  embassy  had  a 
good  coffee  shop,  and  after  several 
days  of  local  heartburn.  I’d  have, 
killed  for  a  medium-well  hamburger 
and  french-fried  potatoes. 

As  the  cab  pulled  up  to  the  rear  of 
the  embassy  compound,  I  was 
greeted  by  the  sound  of  abusive  lan¬ 
guage  in  what  was  unmistakably 
American  English. 

It  came  from  the  balcony  of  the  em¬ 
bassy  and  was  being  directed  toward 
young  Polish  women  pedestrians  in 
the  street,  who  were  going,  past  that 
part  of  the  building.  On  the  balcony, 
four  young  marines  complete  with 
crew  cuts,  beer  cans  and  fatigue 
shirts  were  catcalling  and  insulting 
the  local  women  as  they  walked  down 
either  side  of  the  streeL 

An  occasional  beer  can  was  thrown 
to  bring  their  point  across. 

I  paid  the  driver,  who  motioned  me 
toward  the  entrance  guarded  by  two 
Polish  policemen.  One  of  the  police¬ 
men’  skimmed  my  passport  and 
moved  aside. 

Walking  through  the  rear  parking 
area,  I  heard  laughter  and  voices  that 
seemed  to  be  coming  from  a  small 
door  in  the  center  of  the  building.  I  en¬ 
tered.  To  my  left  was  a  small  room. 

7?ie  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mad  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


People  were  gathered  there,  laugh¬ 
ing.  talking  and  having  drinks.  - 

To  my  right  was  what  appeared  to  . 
be  a  supermarket  I  said  hello  to  a  tall 
young  woman,  who  had  asked  who  I 
was.  I  mentioned  the  publication  I 
worked  for  and  told  her  I  was  in  War¬ 
saw  on  assignment 

I  offered  to  show  her  proof  of  my 
identity.  She  laughed.  “Nah,  that’?; 
O.K.,”  she  said.  She  suggested  that  I 
should  see' their  information  officer  ■ 
Then  she  motioned  to  a  Marinese- ' 
curity  guard  in  an  adjoining  booth, 
who  burned  us  through  a  heavy  door. 

We  entered  the  inner  hallway  as ' 
she  told  the  guard  the  name  of  my 
magazine.  They  spoke  for  a  moment, 
then  I  continued  down  the  hallway; 
within  (he  confines  of  a  United  States 
Embassy  in  an  Eastern  European  , 
country  without  ever  once  having 1 
been  asked  for  any  form  of  identifies-'7 
tion.  At  this  point,  I  felt  that  the  Polish' 
police  outside  the  compound  were  the  - 
only  security  force  in  the  area. 

My  arrival  upstairs,  in  what  was 
likely  an  even  more  sensitive  part  of 


the  building,  was  no  different  fi 
the  back-door  impromptu  cock 
lounge.  I  asked  the  personnel  upste 

■  If  they  wanted  to  see  any  identifi 
tion,  and  the  casual  “Nah,  thi 
O.K.”  was  delivered  once  more. 

I  left  that  embassy  compound  v 
-  a  good-news,  bad-news  feeling  ab 
the  day’s  events.  The  good  news 
that  it  was  a  fun  place,  that  Wars 
embassy.  Hamburgers,  french  fr 
Jots  of  pleasant  visitors  from  oti 
embassies  to  talk  and  Joke  with, 
to  mention  the  bottled  beer  at 
cents  a  pop. 

■  The  bad  news  is  a  balcony  fi! 

with  drunken,  abusive  marines  an 
total  lack  of  anything  vaguely  resc 
bling  security  in  a  United  States  E 
bassy  situated  In  perhaps  one  of 
most  sensitive  outposts  of  Easfc 
Europe.  Recent  embassy  events 
Moscow  come  as  no  surprise  to 
and  probably  many  other  visitors 
that  part  of  the  world  bill  L 

New  York,  Aprils,  1! 
The  writer  is  humor  editor  for  Pe 
ho  use/Omni  magazines. 
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ON  MY  MIND  I  A.  M.  Rosenthal 


By  Alexander  Yanov 

America  seems  to  be  of  two  minds 
about  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  Some 
think  it  fair  to  give  him  a  chance. 
Others  believe  that  he  is  a  fraud  and 
is  not  to  be  trusted  —  unless  he 'Com¬ 
mits  something  suicidal  like,  say, 
“discarding  the  ruling  ideology.”  Still 
others  would  like  to  have  it  both 
ways:  While  ascribing  to  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  dictatorial  powers,  as  if  he  were 
a  Stalin,  they  still  expect  him  to  pur¬ 
sue  liberal  policies,  as  if  he.  were  a 
Gary  Hart. 

Let  me  add  another  shade  or  two  to 
this  spectrum.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachev’s  success  may  be  our  last 
chance  to  revitalize  John  F:  Ken¬ 
nedy's  grand  vision  of  a  world  safe 
■  for  diversity.  1  also  believe  a  Gorba¬ 
chev  failure  may  well  turn  out  to  be 
our  own  disaster.  And,  finally,  I  be¬ 
lieve’ that  his  success  or  failure  de¬ 
pends  on  us  no  less  than  that  of  his 
>  predecessor  in  Soviet  reform,  NUdta 
:-S.  Khrushchev,  did. 

My  field  of  expertise'  is  political 
.  change  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  deals 
.  mostly  with  the  theory  of  change.  Yet 
it  still  has  a  few  practical  considera¬ 
tions  to  Contribute  to  our  Gorbachev 
debate  —  if  only  because  it  calls  into 
question  some  of  our  .'deeply  in¬ 
grained  stereotypes. 

.  One  of  these  assumes,  for  instance, 
that  Soviet  tactics  may  change,  but 
-  policy  objectives  will  not  What  the 
theory  of  change,  tells  us  is  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  Russian  political 
process  is  antagonistic.  Hence,  priori¬ 
ties  and  objectives  of  each  new  re¬ 
gime  in  Moscow  negate  those  of  its 
predecessor.  De-Stalinization  after 
Stalin,  de-Khrusbchevization  after 
Khruschchev  and  the  de-Brezhnevi- 
zation  now  in  progress  in  Moscow 
must  have  made  that  obvious  by  now, 
Soviet  rhetoric  notwithstanding. 

The  general  pattern  is  that  a- dicta¬ 
torial  regime,  such  as  Stalin’s,  dis¬ 
tinctly  favors  guns  over  butter;  a  re¬ 
gime  of  reform  just  as  distinctly 
prefers  butter  to  guns,  while  a  regime 
of  political  stagnation,  such  as  Leonid  - 
L  Brezhnev’s,  tries  to  combine  both.  - 

It  follows  that  the  traditional  stum¬ 
bling  block  for  any  reform  in  Moscow^ 
is  the  military’s  dominance  of  the 
Soviet  economy.  Not  only  does  it  pre¬ 
vent  the  reallocation  of  resources 
from  guns  to  butter  that  constitutes 
the  core  of  reform,  it  also  generates  a 
militaristic  mentality  ruinous  for  the 
spirit  of  liberalization. 

This  is  why  to  demilitarize  the 
Soviet  economy  is  as  imperative  for 
Mr.  Gorbachev  as  it  was  - for' Mr. 
Khrushchev.  Yet  as  Mr.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  experience  proved,  such 

Alexander  Yanov.  who  left  the  Soviet 
Union  when  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  was 
A3,  charge,,  teaches  Russiap  history 
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demilitarization  is  out  of  the  question 
as  long  as  the  rival  superpower  con¬ 
tinues  the  arms  race.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  paid  with  his  political  life 
in  1964  for  his  failure  to  get  America's 
cooperation  in  blocking  the  arms 
race.  Can  therebe  any  more  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  that  to  get  such  cooperation 
today,  is  literally  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  for  Mr.  Gorbachev? 

Another  stereotype  has  it  that  out¬ 
side  influence  can  affect  Soviet  poli¬ 
tics  only  marginally.  In  fact,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  influence  differs  drasti¬ 
cally  from  regime  to  regime.  While  a 
dictatorship  is  practically  impenetra¬ 
ble  to  it  and  a  regime  of  stagnation 
can  indeed  be  influenced  only  mar¬ 
ginally,  a  regime  of  reform  is  highly 
vulnerable  to  outside  pressure  —  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  its  imperative  of 
demilitarization. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  reformer, 
'  like  Mr.  Khrushchev,  trying  to  resist 
the  pressures  of  his  military  estab¬ 
lishment  while  the  rival  superpower 
continues  to  widen  the  already  tre¬ 
mendous  missile  gap  (1:4  by  1964). 
Didn't  it  give  his  domestic  rivals  an 
unsurpassed  opportunity  to  present 
the  reformer  as  a  civilian  incompe¬ 
tent  recklessly  risking ‘national  se¬ 
curity?  No  Russian  reformer  in  his¬ 
tory  has  been  able  to  win  such  an  im¬ 
possible  war  on  two  fronts:  against 
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the  domestic  and  international  foes  of 
reform.  This  is  how,  in  fact,  the  Soviet 
Union’s  latest  attempt  at  a  sweeping 
turn  from  guns  to  butter  was  crushed 
in  1964. 

True,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  ruin  a  Stalin  or  a  Brezhnev  by  out¬ 
side  pressure:  The  policies  of  guns  are 
immune  to  iL  It  is  only  the  policies  of 
butter  that  succumb.  America  did  it  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  America  can  do  it  to 
Mr.  Gorbachev  as  well  The  problem  is 
only  in  what  lies  beyond  Mr.  Gorba- 
tfiev’s  political  demise. 
^T^tftpy^of  change, supplies  an 
answer  to  that  Every  single  Russian 


Larry  CtrroU 

reform  in  the  past  either  degenerated  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  in  Moscow, 
into  a  dead  season  of  stagnation  or  perhaps  our  best  response  to  Mr.  Gor- 
was  directly  reversed  by  a  brutal  bachev  should  be  essentially  the 
counter-reform  (this  is  why  Russia’s  same  as  Mr.  Kennedy's  response  to 
political  system  is  still  premodem).  Mr.  Khrushchev:  a  comprehensive 
If  this  590-year-old  pattern  holds,  disarmament  program,  including  in 
there  is  no  Thomas  Jefferson  waiting  the  package  conventional  forces  as 
in  the  wings  in  Moscow.  '  well,  so  that  all  three  levels  of  modern 

The  only  choice  we  really  have  in  weaponry  —  pre-nuclear.  nuclear  and 
case  Mr.  Gorbachev  fails  is  between  post-nuclear  —  start  on  their  way  to 
the  revival  of  Brezhnevism  and  a  extinction.  And  if  de-Reaganization  of 
regeneration  of  Stalinism.  Which  one  United  States  foreign  policy  is  needed 
would  we  prefer?  Hardly  anyone  in  for  that,  so  be  it.  .  U 

helm  o^puple^.spp^rp^^Wbat  ^  aanaio^uo  »»  .*• 

about  a  new  Brezhnev  then?  Let’s  ~ — '  ' — ;  • 

compare  the  records  of  Soviet-reform  ' 

and  stagnation.  . 

For  all  his  sins,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
didn't  have  the  slightest  intention  of 
closing  the  missile  gap.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
responded  to  it  by  a  crash  program  of 
“rearming  Russia,*'  which  resulted 
in  the  greatest  nuclear  buildup  in  his¬ 
tory  (before  Ronald  Reagan).  Mr: 

Khrushchev  pur  on  the  table  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  nuclear  disarmament.  It  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  Soviet  agenda 
under  Mr.  Brezhnev.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
was  the  first  leader  to  break  the 
traditional  Russian  secrecy  and 
agree  to  on-site  inspection  of  disar- 
m ament.  Mr.  Brezhnev  refused  even 
to  talk  about  it.  Mr.  Khrushchev  cut  H 

Soviet  conventional  forces  in  half.  Mr.  BB  gag 

Brezhnev  increased  them.  Mr.  Khru-  '  H 

shchev  put  an  end  to  Soviet  territorial  ™ 

expansion.  Mr.  Brezhnev  invaded  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  Mr.  Khrushchev  needed 
detente  with  America  as  a  condition 
for  demilitarization  and  reform.  Mr. 

Brezhnev  needed  it  to  get  American 

technology  for  remilitarization  and  If  yOU  he 

as  a  substitute  for  reform.  tolonhrw 

To  summarize,  what  Brezhnevism  leiepnoi 

brought  the  Soviet  Union  by  abandon-  TlfTl6S  — 

ing  the  course  of  reform  was  social 

decay,  cultural  paralysis,  militaristic  : - yOU 

paranoia  and  moral  decrepitude  that  t^lLfrao 

culminated  in  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  lOH-TrOe. 

disaster.  What  Brezhnevism  brought 
the  world  by  its  nonstop  nuclear 

buildup  was  a  raison  d'etre  for  Presi -  The  H6V 

dent  Reagan's  “Star  Wars”  obses-  nrriar  c 

sion  and  an  intellectual  torpor  that  al-  OrQer  S 

lowed  arms  control  to  degenerate  L0dQ6S 

into  regulating  the  arms  race. 

Yet  the  most  dangerous,  and  poten-  Sunday 

tially  calamitous,  legacy  of  Brezhne-  ,  ra 

vism  is  the  threat  of  a  repetition  of  Sales  re 

Chernobyl  on  a  much  grander  scale 
—  in  case  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  de- 

Brezhnevization  fails.  Fortunately,  Cell  1  -6 

this  depends  on  us,  too.  .  Vrvlr  hi 

Here  is  just  one  example  of  what  7  OrK  Dl 

America  do  to  avert  his  demise.  So  o  cent 

far,  we  have  responded  to  Mr:  Gorba¬ 
chev's  proposal  to  eliminate  nuclear 
weapons  before  the  year  2000  either 
by  dismissing.it  as  outright  utopia  or 

by  complaining' that  nuclear  disar-  . 

mament  "would  augment  Soviet  PLilP 

preponderance  .  in  conventional  -  v 

forces. 

In  a  similar  situation,  President 
Kennedy  responded  to  a  similar 
Khrushchev  proposal  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  way:  He  didn’t  dismiss  it  or  com¬ 
plain;  he  took  the  lead.  He  countered 
with  his  own  Outline  of  the  Treaty  on 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament 
of  April  18. 1962. 

Why  not  restore  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
legacy  in  Washington  just  as  Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachev  is  restoring  M r.  Khrushchev's 
in  Moscow?  Everyone  over  there 
talks  nowadays  about  what  went 
wrong  in  post-Kennedy  America. 

-Everyone  knows  that  Brezhnevism. 
meant  intellectual  lethargy  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  Yet  didn’t  it  mean  the  same  in 
Washington?  Aren't  we  indeed  in 
need  of  de-Brezhnevization  as  much 
as  the  Russians,  the- only  difference 
being  that,  unlike  them,  we  don't  real¬ 
ize  It? 

Whatever  emerges  from  last 
week's  discussions  between  General  ^ 

Secretary  Gorbachev  and  Secretary '  L - - - 


WASHINGTON  |  J  ames  Reston 

Shultz’s  Easter  Miracle 


Washington 

History  may,  as  so  many  cynics 
have  said,  be  merely  a  record 
of  the  crimes,  follies  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  mankind,  but  it  also  has 
its  miracles. 

We  have  endured  for  so  long  the 
conflict  between  Moscow  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  between  capitalism  and 
communism,  democracy  and  dicta¬ 
torship,  that  most  people  can 
scarcely  believe  that  relief  from 
these  tensions  is  within  the  range  of 
the  possible. 

Yet  here  Is  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  back  from  Moscow  in  Holy 
Week  like  an  answer  to  the  world’s 
prayers  for  peace,  speaking  about  a 
break  in  foe  tension  and  a  realistic 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Is  it  a  mirage  ora  miracle?  Nobody 
knows,  but  tor  once  during  the  festi¬ 
val  of  Easter  and  the  Passover,  even 
unbelievers  are  beginning  to  hope. 

Not  all  of  them,  of  course.  Suppose,' 
some  say,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  does, 
agree  to  get  rid  of  all  medium-range 
missiles  in  Europe,  what  about  the 
short-range  missiles? 

Even  suppose  he  makes  a  verifia¬ 
ble  deal  on  short-  _ *_  - 

range  missiles, 
wouldn’t  this  leave 
Europe  vutoer-  J^ope  aiKl 
able  to  Moscow’s  • 

EZt-TS.  realism  on 

aHianoe?  WcsterT1  aiTOS  COntTOl. 

In  any  event, 
what  about  Af- 
ghanistan,  and 

Nicaragua,  and  the  imprisoned  Jews 
behind  the  Curtain? 

These  are  relevant  questions,  and 
leave  much  to  be  negotiated,  as  Sec¬ 
retary  Shultz  has  conceded,  but  what 
has  already  been  achieved  would  ob¬ 
viously  have  been  regarded  a  year  or 
so  ago  as  a  minor  miracle. 

We  are  only  at  the  begmning  of  foe  ■ 
beginning  of  the  most  complicated  set 
of  negotiations  in  the  history  of  mod¬ 
em  diplomacy,  but  we  are  a  tong-way 
from  the  days  when  President  Rea¬ 
gan  was  talking  about  foe  folly  of 
doing  business  with  the  “evil  em¬ 
pire." 

We  are  even  a  long  way  from  the 
last  summit  meeting  in  Iceland, 
where  the  President  made  alarming 
offers  without  consultation  with  the 
allies  or  even  with  his  own  military, 
chiefs  of  staff. 

■  The  Administration  is  at  last.pro- 
ceedtng  cautiously,  seeking  one  veri¬ 
fiable  compromise  at  a  time  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  Cabinet,  foe 
Joint  Chiefs  and  foe  allies.  Injo 
doing*  ft  will  be  reasonably  sure  that 
whatever  treaties  it  signs  win  nave 
the  advance  knowledge  of  -foe  Con- . 


gress  and  the  allies,  and  the  support 
of  the  people. 

Obviously  foe  fundamental  politi¬ 
cal  and  philosophical  differences  be¬ 
tween  these  two  continental  nuclear 
giants  will  remain.  Even  if  they 
agreed  on  everything  that  Mr.  Shultz 
and  Mr.  Gorbachev  discussed  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  both  still  would  be  left  with 
enough  nuclear  weapons  to  blow  up 
foe  world. 

But  they  have  made  a  start  toward 
limitation  and  verification,  which  if 
continued  may.  build  confidence  for 
other  steps  toward  a  safer  world.  At 
least  they  have  made  us  see,  not  foe 
reality,  but  the  possibility  of  better 
relations. 

’  This  in  itself  is  something.  For  both 
sides  had  been  drifting  into  a  kind  of 
hopeless  acceptance  of  inevitable  ten¬ 
sion  if  hot  war.  Now,  however,  we 
have  a  chance  to  recall  that  in  the 
past  there  have  been  similar  conflicts 
between  mutually  exclusive  systems 
that  seemed  absolute  and  inescapa¬ 
ble  but  Anally  were  tempered  if  not 
resolved. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  tension  between  France  and  Brit- 
__  air!  provided  the 

■  most  imminent 

threat  to  Euro- 
rj  ■  pean  peace.  Yet 

•  within  a  few 

years,  alarmed  by 
Germany,  they 
,i.rnt  were  signing  foe 

UI'Ul.  Entente  Cordiale. 

.  In  our  own  time 

-  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt  was  imploring 
us  to  "remember  Pearl  Harbor,"  but 
now  we  are  sitting  around  in  our 
Toyotas  hearing  on  our  Sonys  that  the 
wily  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  Japanese 
trade. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  by  doing  hard 
things  with  our  minds  that  we  can 
imagine  foe  religious  deadlock  and 
wars-  of  the  16th  and  17fo  centuries 
that  ended  after  unspeakable  car¬ 
nage  only  through  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  toleration  and  religious 
freedom,.  ■ 

But  miracles  do  happen  occasion¬ 
ally.  General  Washington  thought 
our  own  Constitution  was  a  miracle 
200  years  ago  and  Ben  Franklin  re¬ 
garded  it  with  both  skepticism -and 
hope. 

“I  confess  that  there  are  several 
parts  of  this  Constitution  which  1  do 
not  at  present  approve,”  he  said  in 
the  closing- speech  at  Philadelphia. 
“But  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  never  ap¬ 
prove  them.  For  having' lived  long 
[he  was  82  at  the  time]  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  many  instances  of  being 
obliged,  by  better  Information  or 
fuller  consideration,  to  change  opin¬ 
ions.”  U 


During  the  last  week  I  was  in  Po¬ 
land  as  a  correspondent,  three 
people  tried  separately  to  en¬ 
trap  me  —  a  doctor,  a  writer,  an  archi¬ 
tect.  .  '  . 

They  were  decent  people  ordered  by 
the  police  to  find  out  what  I  knew  about 
the  never-published  defection  of  a  Pol¬ 
ish  military  attache.  I  was  leaving 
under  an  expulsion  order  issued  be¬ 
cause  of  annoyance  with  my  reporting. 

It  was  not  connected  to  the  attach^  af¬ 
fair,  about  which  1  knew  nothing. 

The  three  men  were  drafted  into 
the  effort  by  foe  Polish  secret  police, 
who  were  apparently  trying  to  work 
up  some  kind  of  charges  against  me 
before )  left.  They  had  no  option  but  to 
obey  or  face  continuous  harassment 
They  understood  that  and  so  did  I. 

Earlier  and  later,  I  met  various 
kinds  of  agents  of  Communist  intelli¬ 
gence.  At  the  United  Nations,  I  met  a 
jovial  K.G.B.  agent  accredited  as  a 
journalist  but  almost  out  in  foe  open 
who  specialized  in  offering  royalties 
to  American  reporters,  even  If  they 
hadn’t  actually  written  any  books. 

At  the  United  Nations  I  also  met  a 
Soviet  newsman  who  later  turned  up  in 

Afghanistan  with _ _ 

Nikita  Khrushchev 
as  his  personal 
aide.  In  India  I  Tn  fhp 

knew  a  longtime  111  U1C 

."E  a  duty 
later 'T  c S  to  country. 

where  he  was  in  a  _______ 

different  trade  —  *"!mm 

running  a  Russian 

airlift  to  Communist-backed  groups  in 
the  Conga 

Those  Russians  were  professional 
agents.  They  did  not  have  to  be  pressed 
into  service,  as  were  the  Poles,  by  the 
police.  They  were  the  police. 

All  over  the  world,  I  met  Russians, 
Czechs,  Poles,  Hungarians  —  news 
people,  musicians,  economists  —  who 
routinely  reported  everything  they 
saw  to  their  local  embassy.  They 
were  neither  agents  nor  people  pres¬ 
sured  by  the  police  into  informing, 
just  Soviet-bloc  citizens  carrying  out 
instructions,  doing  their  duty  of  work¬ 
ing  for  the  state  wherever  they  were. 

All  this  was  as  early  as  foe  40's  and 
as  late  as  this  year.  It  comes  to  mind 
because  of  all  the  talk  about  espio¬ 
nage  —  bugged  embassies,  seduced 
marines,  traitors,  trials. 

■  American  espionage  generally  is 
carried  out  by  the  CIA  Soviet  intelli¬ 
gence  is  part  of  foe  job  of  the  K.G.B.,  a 
vast  police  army  whose  main  job  is  to 
control  Soviet  society  —  or  by  the 
K.G.B.  equivalent  in  Soviet  bloc  states. 

That  difference  touches  foe  lives  of 
millions. 

The  U.S.  uses  Government  employ¬ 


ees  —  C.I.A.  and  military  agents  — 
and  any  useful  foreigners  they  can  in¬ 
veigle.  The  K.G.B.  also  uses  agents 
and  foreigners  but  its  real  asset  is  its 
ability  to  order  every  citizen  at  home 
or  traveling  to  report 

Soviet  journalism,  of  course,  is 
particularly  useful  as  a  cover  and 
arm  of  K.G.B.  work. 

Routinely,  the  K.G.B.  finds  journalis¬ 
tic  spots  abroad  for  its  agents.  Some 
disguise  it,  others  do  not  bother. 

Like  the  jolly  K.G.B.  fellow  at  foe 
U.N.  After  a  couple  of  drinks,  he  would 
offer  reporters  money  to  have  their 
books  published  in  Moscow.  If  they 
said  they  had  not  written  any  books,  he 
said  they  could  count  it  as  an  advance. 

One  night,  asked  where  most  of  his 
news  dispatches  appeared,  he  winked 
and  said  on  waH  papers  hi  factories. 

Not  every  Soviet  journalist  abroad  is 
an  official  K.G.B.  man.  But  any  Soviet 
journalist  who  does  not  agree  to  coop¬ 
erate  folly  with  the  K.G.B.  not  only 
would  never  get  a  second  assignment, 
but  would  not  receive  his  first 

The  few  American  reporters  who 
did  intelligence  work  for  the  United 
States  were  considered  disgraceful 
by  their  peers. 

m  The  idea  that 

doing  intelligence 
work  would  be 
1^1)  wrong  for  a  Soviet 

journalist  runs  di¬ 
rectly  counter  to 
_  foe  Soviet  concept 

■V.  of  the  citizen's  duty 

_ _  to  the  state.  And 

— —  every  Soviet  Jour¬ 

nalist  knows  that 
journalism  particularly  is  considered 
to  be  an  instrument  of  state  interest. 

But  when  pressure  has  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  it  is.  In  Warsaw,  in  1959,  the 
first  to  question  me  about  foe  attach^ 
was  a  friend,  a  writer,  an  anti-Com- 
munisL  1  was  stunned  that  he  had 
asked  me  anything  about  something 
obviously  top-secret  He  said  frankly 
that  if  he  hadn't  asked,  he  would  have 
lost  his  meager  freelance  living. 

The  second  was  the  doctor  called  for 
a  sick  son.  Sitting  on  a  packing  case,  he 
asked  me  about  foe  attache.  1  learned 
later  that  minutes  after  I  had  tele¬ 
phoned,  he  had  been  summoned  by  the 
police  and  told  what  to  ask. 

The  architect  —  he  asked  me  to 
take  a  packet  of  letters  out  of  the 
epuntry.  A  day- earlier  a  brave  Pole 
had  warned  me  that  would  happen. 

These  three  —  and  earlier  the  Pol¬ 
ish  editor  ordered  to  seat  me  in  a  res¬ 
taurant  next  to  a  wall  listening  device 
—  were  all  paying  part  of  the  price  of 
being  allowed  to  continue  working. 

I  was  neither  angry  nor  indignant  I 
knew  I  had  never  been  put  to  the  test 
myself.  And  I  knew  I  was  the  lucky 
one — I  had  the  passport  out  □ 
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THE  KEY  IS  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 

Turning  Japan  Into  an  Importing  Nation 


BySAMNAKAGAMA 


AS  evidenced  in  plummeting  bond 
i  prices  and  soaring  interest 
I  rates,  the  microchip  war  has 
badly  shaken  the  international  finan¬ 
cial  markets.  Unfortunately,  the  re¬ 
cent  United  States  tariffs  on  certain 
Japanese  electronics  products  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  only  the  first  in  a  series  of 
moves  to  protect  American  high-tech 
industries.  The  battering  sustained 
by  Wall  Street  early  last  week  sug¬ 
gests  that  investors  anticipate  fur¬ 
ther  protectionist  steps  that  threaten 
to  undermine  the  domestic  economic 
and  financial  system,  which  now  de¬ 
pends  heavily  on  the  inflow  of  Japa¬ 
nese  capital. 

Destructive  as  il  Is,  the  microchip 
war  will  do  nothing  to  realign  the 
basic  forces  that  are  producing  the 
enormous  trade  imbalance  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  A  much 
more  promising  route  is  through 
agricultural  trade.  In  fact,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  markets  is  the 
most  important  single  step  that  could 
be  taken  to  hasten  the  process  of 
reducing  Japan’s  excessive  emphasis 
on  exports  and  expanding  its  imports. 

To  understand  the  importance  of 
Japan's  agricultural  policy  one  must 
first  understand  a  series  of  economic 
problems  brought  abort  by  the  twin 
effects  of  a  soaring  yen  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  24-hour  financial  markets 
encompassing  New  York,  Tokyo  and 
London.  First,  the  fact  that  food 
prices  in  Japan  remain  sky  high 
means  that  urban  dwellers  have 
benefited  little  from  the  77  percent 
appreciation  of  the  yen  over  the  last 
two  years.  Rice  is  about  five  times 
the  world  price,  a  cup  of  coffee  costs 
about  $3  and  beef  goes  for  $20  a 
pound.  However,  the  currency’s  ap¬ 
preciation  has  hurt  Japan’s  urban 
residents,  producing  the  first  wide- 
scale  layoffs  of  industrial  and  sal¬ 
aried  workers  in  the  postwar  era. 

At  the  same  time,  the  arrival  of  the 
24-hour  market  has  brought  an  influx 
of  foreign  banks  and  securities 
houses  to  Japan,  as  well  as  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  financial  companies.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  a  tremendous  property 
boom,  with  real  estate  prices  climb¬ 
ing  76  percent  in  Tokyo  last  year  fol¬ 
lowing  a  30  percent  rise  in  1985.  In 
1986,  residential  property  prices  in 
Tokyo  climbed  77  percent  on  average 
and  as  much  as  163  percent  in  the 
choicer  locations.  Tokyo's  real  estate 
prices  are  10  times  New  York’s. 

As  Kenichi  Ohraae,  a  business 
strategist  for  McKinsey  &  Company, 
has  pointed  out,  the  high  cost  of  urban 
land  is  largely  . the  Jesuit, of  Japan’s 
high  price  supports  for  rice,  which  in 
turn  have  curbed  the  conversion  of 
farmland  into  urban  uses.  This  issue 
may  sound  insignificant  to  Amer¬ 


icans  accustomed  to  wide  open 
spaces,  but  it  is  quite  important  in 
Japan,  where  67  percent  of  total  land 
area  (versus  28  percent  in  the  United 
States)  consists  of  mountainous,  for¬ 
ested  terrain  that  can  support  only 
the  most  limited  development  About 
half  of  the  remaining  area  is  taken  up 
by  agriculture  and  will  remain  in 
farmland  until  Japan  undertakes  a 
sweeping  transformation  of  its  agri¬ 
cultural  policies. 

Except  for  Switzerland,  Japan  has 
the  highest  rate  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
tection  among  the  major  industrial 
countries  (see  chart).  While  total  in¬ 
come  from  rice  growing  runs  about 
$20  billion  a  year,  about  two-thirds  of 
that  is  derived  from  gpvemmental 
subsidies  and  excessive  prices.  The 
rice-support  system  results  In  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  urban  residents  by  pan¬ 
time  farmers  who  derive  most  of 


Not  only  is  the  high  cost  of  housing 
the  foremost  complaint  of  urban 
dwellers,  the  shortage  of  living  space 
restricts  household  spending. 
Cramped  quarters  means  that  the  in¬ 
creasingly  affluent  Japanese  have  no 
space  to  put  new  and  larger  appli¬ 
ances,  furniture,  TV  and  stereo  sets, 
and  even  clothing.  Thus,  a  major  im¬ 
provement  in  the  supply  of  housing  at 
lower  prices  would  lately  trigger  a 
spending  boom,  as  urban  residents 
moved  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Japan  would  begin  importing  not 
only  more  food  but  a  also  great  many 
other  things  that  go  into  a  more  afflu¬ 
ent  life  style.  In  effect,  this  would  gen¬ 
erate- a  steep  rise  in  domestic  de¬ 
mand.  bringing  more  imports  in 
train. 

By  opening  up  its  agricultural  mar¬ 
kets,  Japan  would  figuratively  “im¬ 
port  land,"  helping  to  ease  the  short- 
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Barriers  to  Agricultural  Itade 

Percentage  by  which  domestic  producer 
prices  exceed  prices  at  the  border  for  12 
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their  income  from  non-farm  employ¬ 
ment  Fully  85  percent  of  the  rice  is 
grown  by  part-time  farmers.  Part- 
time  farmers  enjoy  average  family 
‘  incomes  40  percent  higher  than  those 
of  urban  workers.  At  the  same  time, 
the  tax  authorities  estimate  that 
;  farm  families  evade  about  60  percent 
of  the  taxes  they  owe,  and  their  land 
appreciates  by  17  percent  a  year.  27 
percent  near  urban  areas. 

A  major  reform  of  agricultural 
policy  could  bring  a  series  of  major 
economic  benefits  to  Japan's  urban¬ 
ites.  First,  if  subsidies  could  be 
shifted  from  price  supports  to  defi¬ 
ciency  payments  white  farm  imports 
were  liberalized,  food  prices  could  be 
sharply  lowered,  thereby  increasing 
the  real  incomes  and  spending  of 
urban  dwellers.  Second,  if  more  land1-* 
were  shifted  out  of  agriculture  to 
urban  uses,  land  prices  would  flatten 
or  decline,  enabling  urban  residents 
to  rent  or  buy  more  housing. 


age  of  land.  The  United  States  would 
be  a  major  beneficiary  of  the  result¬ 
ing  boom,  even  though  American 
farmers  would  have  to  share  the  ex¬ 
panded  market  with  other  nations. 

'  Moreover,  increased  living  space 
would  produce  a  life  style  more  like 
that  in  the  United  States,  producing  a 
better  match  between  American 
products  and  Japanese  needs  and 
tastes. 

Why  has  this  anomalous  pattern  of 
exploitation  of  an  urban  majority  by 
a  rural  minority  continued?  Japan’s 
electoral  system  is  badly  skewed  in 
favor  of  rural  voters.  Although  the 
farming  population  has  declined 
steeply  in  the  postwar  period  from 
45  percent  of  the  total  to  10  percent  — 
the  distribution  of  Parliament  seats 
■>bss not  been  reapportioned  in  a,com=. 
prehensive  fashion.  Despite  an  elec¬ 
tion  law  that  calls  for  periodic  reap¬ 
portionment,  wide-scale  discrepan¬ 
cies  are  stili  permitted. 


For  example,  In  its  latest  rulings, 
the  Japanese  Supreme  Court  still  per¬ 
mits  a  rural  vote  to  be  worth  up  to 
three  times  that  of  an  urban  vote.  Be- . 
cause  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party 
has  depended  heavily  on  the  rural 
vote  to  maintain  its  majority  in  Par¬ 
liament,  it  has  strongly  favored  the 
fanners  in  its  economic  policies.  The 
primary  responsibility,  however,  Ues 
with  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  so 
far  lacked  the  gumption  to  call  for 
"one  person,  one  vote.” 

The  economic  and  political  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  is  now  changing  in  a 
way  that  should  bring  major  changes 
in  farm  policies.  After  the  Liberal 
Democrats  captured  304  of  512  seats 
in  the  last  Lower  House  election,  key 
party  leaders  came  to  realize  that  the 
party’s  future  lay  with  the  urban 
vote.  Moreover,  the  old  generation  of 
fanners  is  dying  off  while  few  of  their 
sons  or  grandsons  want  to  farm. 

At  the  same  time,  the  super-strong 
yen  is  exerting  enormous  pressure 
for  change.  Because  industrial  em¬ 
ployers  cannot  afford  generous  pay 
raises  in  the  face  of  strong  deflation¬ 
ary  pressures,  they  now  have  a  sud¬ 
den  interest  in  lowering  food  and 
housing  costs  as  a  way  of  improving 
-the  real  incomes  of  their  employees 
while  expanding  domestic  demand. 
Since  big  business  interests  provide 
the  major  financial  support  for  the 
Liberal  Democratic  Party,  a  shift-in 
their  interests  could  make  a  cri tidal 
difference.- 

The  fact  that  the  reform  of  agricul¬ 
tural  trade  is  at  the  top  of  the  agenda 
for  the  economic  summit  meeting  in 
Venice  in  early  June  will  make  it 
easier  for  Japan  to  accept  changes  in 
agricultural  policy.  As  happened  in 
England  with  the  suspension  of  the 
•  Cora  Laws  beginning  in  1846,  the  free¬ 
ing  up  of  agricultural  imports  could 
bring  major  economic  benefits  to 
,  Japan  while  helping  to  improve  its 
trade  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  especially  with  the  United 
States.  But  the  Corn  Laws  were  lifted 
only  after  a  major  reapportionment 
of  Parliamentary  seats  under  the  Re¬ 
form  Act  of  1832.  Similarly,  a  Japa¬ 
nese  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  favor  of 
"one  person,  one  vote”  might  be  the 
fastest  way  to  achieve  agricultural 
reform  in  Japan.  * 

'  Rather  than  pushing  the  Japanese 
Government  to  adopt  dictatorial 
powers  to  control  trade  in  micro¬ 
chips,  therefore,  the  United  States 
would  achieve  far  better  results  by 
advocating  more  free  trade  and  a 
more  democratic  electoral  system  in 
Japan.  It  would  be  much  more  in  the 
American  political  tradition  if  we 
were  .to,  urge  Japan  to  adopt  .a.  -“one 
person,  one  vote' "rule.  It  would  also 
do  far  more  for  our  economic  inter¬ 
ests  than  agreements  to  limit  trade 
and  raise  prices. 
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EMBATTLED  CHAIRMAN:  Mario  Schimbemi 

The  Duel  for  Dominance  at  Montedison 


By ROBERTO SURO 


ROME 

IN  Italy,  Mario  Schimbemi  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  management  legend. 
Starting  in  1980,  when  the  board  of 
Montedison  S.p-A.  installed  him  as 
chairman,  Mr.  Schimbemi  trans¬ 
formed  the  money-losing  manufac¬ 
turer  of  commodity  chemicals  and 
plastics  into  a  profitable  diversified 
holding  company. 

Crucial  to  his  success  was  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  free  Montedison,  once  known  as 
a  "bloated  political  football,”  from 
the  domination  of  the  government,  its 
largest  shareholder  and  creditor. 
Montedison  is  Italy’s  second-largest 
publicly  held  company. 

At  the  same  time  he  tried  to  limit 
the  influence  of  Italy's  elite  handful  of 
extremely  wealthy  families,  turning 
Montedison  into  a  public  company  in 
the  American  style,  with  more  than 
100,000  small  shareholders.  This 
made  Montedison  an  anomaly,  for  al¬ 
most  all  large  Italian  commercial  en¬ 
terprises  are  controlled  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  industrial  patriarchs. 

Mr.  Schimbemi's  efforts  won  him  a 
glowing  review  in  a  1984  Harvard 
Business  School  case  study,  which 
cited  him  for  “charisma,  an  iron  will, 
creativity,  flexibility,  psychological 
insight  and  credibility.” 

But  for  ail  the  prestige  and  success, 
Mr.  Schimbemi,  64  years  old,  is  in 
trouble:  One  of  Italy's  powerful  in¬ 
dustrial  families  has  moved  in  on 
Montedison.  Raul  Gardini,  chairman 
of  the  Ferruzzi  Group,  a  big  family- 
owned  sugar  and  chemicals  opera¬ 
tion.  began  buying  into  the  company 
last  year,  and  in  March  he  increased 
.the  Ferruzzi  family's  stake  to  to  a 
commanding  37  percent. 

On  March  24,  Mr.  Schimbemi  and 
Mr.  Gardini  reached  an  agreement 
that  keeps  Mr.  Schimbemi  in  the 
chairman's  post,  but  increases  Fer¬ 
re  zzi’s  presence  on  the  Montedison 
board  of  directors  and  in  the  top  exec¬ 
utive  ranks  of  Montedison's  various 
divisions. 

Mr.  Schimbemi  has  only  himself  to 
blame  for  Mr.  Gardini's  involvement 
in  Montedison.  Last  year,  pursuing 
his  strategy  of  diversification,  Mr. 
Schimbemi  bought  a  big  stake  in  La 
Fondiaria,  an  important  insurance 
company,  angering  several  powerful 
mercantile  families  who  held  much  of 
the  stock.  Those  families  began  to  put 
pressure  on  their  bankers,  who  were 
also  Montedison's  bankers,  tp  rein  in 
Mr.  Schimbemi 

Seeking  a  powerful  ally,  Mr.  Schim- 
bemi  turned  to  Mr.  Gardini,  inviting 
him  to  buy  into  Montedison.  The  Fer¬ 


ruzzi  chairman  complied  in  a  small 
and  friendly  way  at  first,  but  by 
December  he  held  27.6  percent  of  the 
shares. 

In  December,  Mr.  Gardini  and 
three  other  big  Montedison  share¬ 
holders  joined  Mr.  Schimbemi  for  a 
dinner  at  Milan’s  Savini  restaurant, 
where  Italy’s  economic  barons  have 
planned  alliances  and  betrayals  for 
more  than  a  century.  That  night  the 
four  investors,  who  collectively  held 
more  than  41  percent  of  the  stock, 
proclaimed,  their  faith  in  Mr.  Schim¬ 
bemi  and  in  exchange  he  agreed  to 
consult  with  them  more  fully  on  com¬ 
pany  strategy. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  dinner,  the 
board  named  Mr.  Gardini  vice  chair¬ 
man,  and  every  Friday  afternoon  Mr. 
Schimbemi  met  informally  with  the 
group  of  four  to  discuss  strategy.  The 
arrangement  seemed  to  be  working 
well  until  March  10,  when  Mr.  Gardini 
announced  that  he  had  achieved  ef¬ 
fective  control  of  the  company  by 
buying  out  the  second-largest  inves¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Schimbemi,  who  was  out  of 
the  country  when  the  deal  was  made, 
offered  only  one  public  comment:  "I 
was  not  in  any  way  aware  of  it.” 

Just  how  the  new  power-sharing  ar¬ 
rangement  will  work  a!  Montedison  is 
now  a  subject  of  intense  speculation 
in  the  cafes  and  restaurants  around 
the  Milan  Bourse. 

Mr.  Schimbemi  comes  from  a  mod¬ 
est  background:  His  father  was  a 
barber  in  Rome  and  his  mother  a 
seamstress.  As  a  youth  he  wanted  to 
be  a  doctor,  but  could  not  afford  medi¬ 
cal  school.  He  worked  his  way 
through  the  University  of  Rome  and 
began  teaching  economics,  develop¬ 
ing  special  expertise  in  finance.  After 
working  in  management  jobs  at  vari¬ 
ous  textile  and  chemical  companies, 
he  joined  Montedison  in  1975,  and 
rose  rapidly  through  the  ranks. 

Mr.  Schimbemi  (pronounced  skim- 
BER-ni)  is  known  as  a  somewhat  aus¬ 
tere  man.  He  is  not  a  figure  on  the 
Milan  social  scene.  Tea  is  his  chosen 
beverage,  and  he  eats  sparingly,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  once-a-week  meal  of 
Roman  specialties  prepared  by  his 
wife,  Angela.  He  likes  to  read,  pri¬ 
marily  history  and  philosophy,  and 
enjoys  classical  music  The  family 
rarely  vacations  for  longer  than  a 
week,  and  almost  never  in  August,  the 
Italians’  favorite  vacation  month. 
The  Montedison  chairman  considers 
August  a  good  time  to  do  business. 

Asked  once  about  the  origins  of  his 
views  on  the  role  of  the  modem  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Schimbemi  displayed  a 
heavily  underlined  article  by  David 
Rockefeller,  the  former  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank  chairman,  published  In 


the  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  1980, 
the  year  that  Mr.  Schimbemi  moved 
into  the  Montedison  chairmanship. 

The  article  outlined  what  Mr. 
Rockefeller  considered  the  ideal  qual¬ 
ities  of  a  chief  executive  in  the  year 
2000  —  a  global  perspective;  a  con¬ 
cern  for  strategy  rather  than  day-to- 
day  operations;  a  sensitivity  to  public 
opinion;  great  flexibility  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  marketplace,  and  skill  at 
lobbying  legislators,  special  interest 
groups  and  dissident  stockholders. 
Mr.  Schimbemi's  public  statements 
often  reflect  these  values. 

While  Italy  has  produced  a  number 
of  top-ranked  professional  managers, 
such  as  Cesare  Romiti  at  Fiat  and 
Romano  Prodi  of  IRI,  the  giant  state 
holding  company,  Mr.  Schimbemi  is 
notable  for  his  protracted  struggle  to 
keep  the  company  he  manages  free  of 
the  influence  of  government  and 
patriarchal  shareholders. 

The  53-year-old  Mr.  Gardini,  a  dec¬ 
ade  younger  than  Mr.  Schimbemi, 
shares  some  of  the  elder  executive's 
business  views.  As  chairman  and  ma¬ 
jority  stockholder  of  the  Ferruzzi 
family  group,  he  also  seeks  to  expand 
abroad  and  has  even  talked  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  family  company  a  widely  held 
public  concern,  as  Mr.  Schimbemi 
did  with  Montedison.  (Mr.  Gardini 
went  to  work  for  the  Ferruzzi  com¬ 
pany  as  a  young  man  and  later  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  the  founder.) 

When  Mr.  Schimbemi  was  named 
chairman  by  the  board,  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  Government,  he 
had  a  rare  opportunity  to  put  h is 
managerial  beliefs  into  practice.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  ease  the  politi¬ 
cians  out  Arguing  that  privatization 
was  essential  to  profitability,  he  con¬ 
vinced  the  Government  to  sell  its  17 
percent  stake  in  the  company. 

The  Government  also  agreed  to 
take  over  many  of  the  company’s 
money-losing  commodity  chemical 
operations,  allowing  Montedison  to 
shift  its  focus  to  profitable  specialty 
chemicals.  And  the  deceptively  soft- 
spoken  chairman,  a  balding,  slightly 
built  man,  laid  off  thousands  of  work¬ 
ers,  somehow  managing  to  do  i!  with¬ 
out  stirring  up  lasting  antagonism 
from  Italy’s  powerful  labor  unions 
and  labor-sensitive  political  leaders. 

Mr.  Schimbemi  quickly  reorgan¬ 
ized  Montedison  into  seven  autono¬ 
mous  units,  each  a  different  business 
requiring  a  different  sort  of  manage¬ 
ment  expertise.  American,  German 
and  other  foreign  executives  were 
brought  in  to  help  run  these  compa¬ 
nies,  because  Mr.  Schimbemi  be¬ 
lieved  that  managers  abroad  were 
often  more  profit-oriented  than  their 
Italian  counterparts. 


“Schimbemi  basically  imported 
some  techniques  of  modern  capital¬ 
ism  that  had  never  been  seen  in  Italy, 
and  that  is  still  taking  a  little  getting 
used  to,”  said  Howard  Harris,  an 
American  who  for  several  years  was 
one  of  Montedison’s  top  strategists. 

Pursuing  diversification,  Montedi¬ 
son  became  expert  at  joint  ventures 
abroad  The  best-known  is  Himont 
Inc,  a  joint  venture  with  Hercules 
Inc.,  the  American  chemical  compa¬ 
ny.  Himont  is  the  biggest  producer  of 
polypropylene,  a  versatile  light¬ 
weight  plastic 

With  all  these  changes,  Montedi¬ 
son’s  worldwide  revenues  grew  to 
more  than  $10  billion  last  year  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  1979,  the  com¬ 
pany  produced  a  noticeable  profit 
about  $250  million.  At  Montedison’s 
headquarters  here,  the  achievement 
Is  known  as  ”Ia  cura  Schimbemi.” 

As  a  key  part  of  his  strategy,  the 
chairman  increased  Montedison’s 
number  of  small  shareholders,  so 
that  he  and  his  professional  man¬ 
agers  could  concentrate  on  maximiz¬ 
ing  profits,  free  of  infighting  with 
powerful  shareholder  syndicates.  The 
holding  company's  stock  is  quoted  on 
six  European  exchanges.  The  stocks 
of  Himont  and  two  other  subsidiaries, 
Ausimont  and  Urbamont,  are  traded 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
and  Mr.  Schimbemi  wants  the  hold¬ 
ing  company  listed  there  eventually. 

Whatever  Mr.  Schimbemi's  even¬ 
tual  fate,  he  continues  to  be  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  change  at  Montedison. 

Some  of  that  change  is  likely  to 
come  through  drastic  diversification. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Schimbemi  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  Italy  financial  services 
and  consumer  credit  offer  rapid  and 
profitable  growth,  and  he  is  plunging 
Mondedison  into  these  activities,  a}- 
'  though  the  company  has  little  man¬ 
agement  experience  in  the  field. 

But  he  sees  change  primarily  tak¬ 
ing  place  through  expansion  over¬ 
seas.  Addressing  a  group  of  Amer- : 
ican  business  executives  and  econo¬ 
mists  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  chided  them  for  being 
too  oriented  toward  their  domestic 
market 

In  pursuit  of  that  global  attitude. 
Mr.  Schimbemi  .still  pushes  for 
worldwide  ownership  of  Montedison 
stock,  although  Mr.  Gardini's  pur¬ 
chases  have  certainly  set  that  plan 
back  by  concentrating  a  controlling 
share  of  the  company  not  just  in  Italy 
but  in  one  Investor’s  hands.  Now, 
even  Mr.  Schimbemi's  supporters 
wonder  whether  he  moved  too  quickly 
in  challenging  Italy’s  traditional 
ways  of  doing  business.  -  ...  ■ 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

Texaco  filed  for  Chapter  11  bank¬ 
ruptcy  reorganization  in  a  move  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  Pennzoll  from  seizing  . 
any  assets.  Facing  a  court  decision 
that  it  must  post  a  $12  billion  bond  as 
it  appeals  a  jury  award  to  Pennzoil 
for  interfering  with  Pennzoil’s  deal  to 
buy  Getty,  Texaco  said  it  had  no 
choice  after  Pennzoil  rejected  a  $2 
billion  settlement  offer.  But  it  placed 
only  its  corporate  parent  and  two 
financial  subsidiaries  into  Chapter  11, 
hoping  to  keep  its  operating  units 
relatively  untouched.  James  W.  Khl- 
near,  Texaco's  chief  executive,  said 
the  bankruptcy  filing  eased  fears 
among  Its  suppliers.  Indeed,  Texaco’s 
stock  suffered  less  than  Pennzoil’s. 

Analysts  viewed  the  filing  with 
mixed  feelings,  noting  that  while  it 
solved  some  of  Texaco’s  immediate 
problems.  Texaco  now  is  less  likely  to 
settle  with  Pennzofl.  That  could  allow 
the  resolution  to  drag  on  for  years. 

The  danger  of  a  recession  looms  if  * 
interest  rates  are  pushed  up  by  the 
Fed  in  an  attempt  to  halt  the  fan  of 
the  dollar,  the  director  of  die  budget, 
James  C  Miller  3d  .warned.  Mr. 
Miller  said  a  rise  in  interest  rates 
*  would  reduce  economic  growth  that  is 
already  close  to  moribund.  That 
would  have  grave  political  conse¬ 
quences,  he  said.  The  warnings  of  Mr. 
Miller  and  a  number  of  economists 
and  analysts  came  as  the  fall  of  the 
dollar  continued,  sparking  concern 
among  European  allies  that  their 
growth,  too,  would  be  affected.  And  it 
followed  news  that  the  trade  gap  wi¬ 
dened  in  March,  to  $15.06  billion,  die 
third-biggest  deficit  ever. 

James  A.  Baker  3d  moderated 
statements  he  had  made  previously 
that  the  dollar  had  not  fallen  enough, 
saying  a  farther  drop  in  the  dollar 
could  be  "counterproductive.”  The 
statement  by  the  Treasury  Secretary 
helped  to  calm  world  markets. 

Treasury  Issues  regained  some  of 
their  losses  as  interest  rates  began  to 
stabilize.  But  stocks  remained  vola¬ 
tile,  pulled  down  by  the  trade  news 
but  heartened  when  the  dollar 
steadied.  For  the  four-day  week,  the  ■ 
Dow  Jones  industrial  average  fin-  r 
.jshed  at  2^5.99;  dwm.62.7?.Kqints.; 

Economic  indicators  .  remained  . 
lackluster,  at  best.  Retail  sales  rose 
just  two-tenths  of  1  percent  in  March, 
and  that  only  because  of  strong  auto  . 
sales.  ...  Indus- 
■  trial  output 
dropped  three- 
tenths  of  1  per¬ 
cent  in  March, 
and  capacity  use 
fell  to  182  per¬ 
cent  of  capacity, 
from  79.7  per¬ 
cent.  . . ..  Housing 
starts  slumped 
32  percent  in 

March,  the  first  drop  since  November 
and  one  that  could  accelerate  as 
mortgage  rates  rise.  ...  Business 
sales  jumped  4.4  percent  in  February 
and  inventories  rose  two^enths  of  1 
percent,  and  the  inventory-to-sales 
ratio  fell  back  to  1.49. 

Tariffs  were  Imposed  against 
Japan  because  of  its  semiconductor 
policies,  and  some  analysts  tear  the 
move  could  escalate  into  a  trade  war 
that  would  threaten  world  growth. 
President  Reagan  announced  the  100 
percent  tariffs  on  many  models  of 
televisions,  home  computers  and 
power  tools  in  a  move  the  Adminis- . 
t ration  hopes  will  force  Japan  to  be 
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more  malleable  in  its  trade  practices. 

The  phone  access  lee  will  rise  by 
$1.50,  to  $3.50,  over  the  next  two 
years.  The  F.C.C.  approved  the  in¬ 
crease,  although  its  phase-in  was  de¬ 
layed-  The  fee,  also  called  a  subscrib¬ 
er-line  charge,  should  be  offset  by  a 
corresponding  drop  in  long-distance 
rates,  the  F.CC  believes. 

G.M.  ended  Its  executive  bonus  pro¬ 
gram  in  favor  .of  one  granting  stock 
options.  The  bonus  plan  had  come 
under  fire  because  G.M.’s  profits 
have  dropped  and  k  has  laid  off  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  while  continuing  to 
pay  the  bonuses  to  executives. 

A.TAT.*s  net  Income  jumped  25.7 
percent  in  the  first  quarter,  more 
than  had  been  expected. ...  I.B-M.’s 
net  fell  23  percent  despite  an  Increase 
in  revenues. . ..  CBS  earned  $48.7  mil¬ 
lion,  nearly  triple  its  earnbigs  in  last 
year's  first  quarter. ...  GTE  fell  6.4 
percent.  ...  American  Express  net 
fell  21.4  percent  and  Merrill  Lynch 
gained  25  percent  . . .  Philip  Morris 
rose  22  percent  and  RJR  Nabisco 
gained  6A  percent . . .  Digital  soared 
81  percent  .  . 

Borg-Wanter  agreed  to  be  acquired 
by  Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Partners 
for$4-32  billion,  a  bid  that  topped  a  se¬ 
cret  $4.19  billion  bid  by  GAF.  But 
GAF  ..and  $s  Samuel  J. 

Unocal  sued  Goldman,  Sachs  and 
four  Wall  Street  executives,  saying 
they  leaked  information  about  Uno¬ 
cal's  takeover  fight  with  T.  Boone 
Pickens  in  1985.  Unocal  seeks  at  least 
$2.4  billion  in  damages.  Separately, 
three  of  the  traders  named  in  the  suit 
—  Timothy  L.  Tabor,  Richard  B.  Wig- 
ton  and  Robert  M.  Freeman  — 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  criminal  insider 
trading  charges.  And  Boyd  L.  Jef¬ 
feries  pleaded  guilty,  as  expected,  to 
creating  false  stock  records  and  vio¬ 
lating  margin  requirements. 

Amoco  and  Dome  Petroleum  were 
reported  to  be  close  to  an  agreement 
on  a  merger  plan  under  which  Amoco 
would  acquire  the  assets  of  one  of 
Canada's  largest  oil  and  gas  compa¬ 
nies.  TransCanada  had  offered  $3.29 
billion  for  the  assets  of  Dome,  but  was 
rejected.  Dome  is  staggering  under  a 
huge  debt  burden. 

Miscellanea.  Robins  set  aside  $1.75 
billion  for  claims  arising  from  its  Dai¬ 
kon  Shield  birth  control  device. ...  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  stockholders  re¬ 
jected  a  request  to  vote  on  a  poison 
pill  defense  against  takeover  at¬ 
tempts.  . . .  Three  top  Taft  sharehold¬ 
ers  joined  forces  and  bid  $824  million 
for  the  broadcasting  company,  more 
than  Dudley  S.  Taft  has  offered. . . . 
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Letter  from  Russia 

ITie  following  excerpts  are  from  a  December  17,  1986  letter  sent  by 
jormer  Prisoner  of  Zion  Alexander  Paritsky,  who  is  still  being  refused  an 

Pi«se  do  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I  tell  yon  a  very  old  anecdote.  The 
question  of  whether  there  is  life  on  Mars  was  put  to  an  Armenian  radio 
station  who  rephed:  “There  is  ho  life  there,  either.'’ 

would  like  to  share  this  with  you  and  answer  your  question  about  our 
I,fe;  «  past  10  years,  our  existence  has  been  no  more  than  a  dull 
waiting  for  better  times.  But  they  -  the  better  times — seem  in-no  hurry  to 
come,  though  time  never  stands  still,  and  we  gradually  plunge  into  its 

...Everything  is  so  unstable,  with  the  exception  of  one  stable  and 
unchanging  element  in  our  life  —  our  refusal.  General  secretaries  *nri 
internal  and  foreign  policies  may  change,  presidents  may  be  replaced  and 
trends  or  directions  come  and  go;  time  passes  —  full-scale  socialism  will 
have  beep  achieved  and  the  construction  of  true  communism  initiated. 
Voluntarism  and  tbriftlessness  will  have  bon  eliminated,  the  new 
economic  policy  and  “openness”  introduced  and  already  finished  or 
dead;  amid  all  this,  one  thing  has  not-happened  and  will  not  happen  -  we 
will  not  be  granted  an  exit  visa.  " 

For  all  this  terminology  is  simply  different  outdoor  clothing  for  the 
same  thing.  The  authorities  do  not  want  to  let  us,  or  Rimma  (fakir)  or 
thousands  of  other  poor  things  like  us,  go. 

From  time  to  time,  at  the  beginning,  it  looked  not  only  like  a  thaw,  but 
even  as  if  spring  had  already  arrived.  Yet,  if  you  look  and  listen  attentively 
you  can  see  that  in  fact  it  is  not  so.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  play  the  spring 
carnival  with  masks  on  a  glacier.  Some  people  have  even  taken  off  their 
outdoor  clothes  to  show  that  it  has  become  warmer:  you  see,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  spring  is  here,  the  spring  winds  are  coming,  you  can  tai»»  off 
your  warm  clothes,  go  on.  But  the- -people  stand  and  watch  this 
masquerade  silently.  They  want  to  see  how  long  it  will  keep  going, 
whether  the  masqueraders  will  grow  tired  of  beating  themselves  on  their 
chests  with  their  bands  and  of  making  faces  in  front  of  the  screen. 

These  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  had  considerable  experience  over  the 
last  70  years,  and  they  are  well  familiar  with  the  wise  saying,  “You  can 
repeat  the  word  sugar  over  and  over  again,  but  it  won't  create  a  sweet 
taste  in  your  mouth.” 

Openness  is  openness,  but  the  articles  of  the  criminal  code  remain  the 
same,  and  whenever  they  need,  whomever  they  need,  can  be  sent  with  the 
greatest  of  pleasure  on  their  part  to  chop  logs  and  to  develop  arrhythmia. 
P .S.  Don’t  be  upset;  every  machine,  even  an  awful  one,  is  only  a  machine. 


Ida  Node!  (centre)  visits  Inna  and  Yosef  Begun  in  Moscow.  Node!  was  recently  informed  that  her  most  recent 
reqnest  to  migrate  to  Israel  has  been  turned  down. 

Official  ‘broke  his  promise’ 


Compiled  by  Enid  Wuroruui  from 
reports  received  by  the  Israel  Public 
Council  for  Soviet  Jewry ,  the  Soviet 
Jewry  Education  and  Information 
Centre,  the  London  newsletter  “Jews 
in  the  USSR,"  the  Long  Island  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Soviet  Jewry,  Israel  Action, 
and  other  sources  in  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion,  Israel,  England  and  the  U.S.  The 
dates  indicate  when  the  reports  were 
received. 

APRIL  2 

Former  Prisoner  of  Zion  Lev 
Elbert,  an  engineer,  and  his  wife, 
Inna,  a  cardiologist,  are  in  the  29th 
day  of  their  hunger  strike.  They  have 
been  fighting  for.  exit  visas  since 
1976.  Israel's  chief  rabbis  have  tried 
to  persuade  them  to  end  their  hunger 
strike,  but.  Elbert  insists  that  they 
must  continue  as,  “It's  a  war  -  and 
the  only  weapons  available  to  us  are 
our  bellies.” 

They  went  to  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  where  they  were 
told  by  officials  “to  be  patient,”  and 
that  an  answer  will  be  forthcoming- 
in  two  weeks’  time. 

First  promised  an  exit  visa  in  1980, 
Boris  Friedman,  45,  has  once  again 
received  a  refusal.  Friedman,  a  ship, 
construction  engineer,  first  applied 
for  an  exit  visa  with  his'  ' 

1978.  His  wife,  Ludmilla,  38,  a  musi¬ 
cian  has  applied  to  receive  special 
medical  treatment  for  breast  cancer 
available  in  Israel.  She  was  hospital¬ 
ized  in  Leningrad  recently. 

On  March  9.  the  Friedmans'  re¬ 
submitted  their  documents  for 
emigration  with  their  children, 
Mikhail,  17,  and  Devon,  4,  only  to 
get  a  refusal  on  March  13  on  the 
grounds  of  “state  considerations.” 
Write  to:  USSR;  Leningrad  191025; 
Dimilrovsky  Penriok  12,  apt.  39; 
Friedman,  LndhriDa  and  Boris. 

The  case  of  Liubov  and  Mikhail 
Losiev  is  considered  to  be  a  bad 
omen  for.ail  Soviet  Jews  who  want  to 
emigrate. 

The  Losievs  began  a  seven-day 
bunger  strike  today,  strongly  pro¬ 
testing  against  Ovir’s  arbitrariness  in 
denying  them  application  forms  for 
exit  visas  to  Israel  because  they  lack 
first-degree  relatives  there  (in 
accordance  with  the  amended 
emigration  regulations  implemented 
by  die  Soviet  regime  on  January  I, 
1987).  They  consider  this  refusal 


illegal,  as  it  contradicts  3U  interna¬ 
tional  covenants  and  conventions.  In 
their  appeal  to  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  the  Losievs  state:  “This 
blatant  instance  of  lawlessness 
places  a  new  barrier  in  the  way  of  all 
those  who  want  to  be  repatriated  to 
their  historical  homeland  in  the  State 
of  Israel.” 

Write  to:  USSR;  Moscow  113545; 
2-04  Dorozbny  Proezd  16/2/30; 
Losiev,  Liubov  and  Mikhail. 

Lea  Prestina  Akkerman,  74,  the 
mother  of  long-term  refusenik  Vla¬ 
dimir  Prestiii,  recently  received  a 
refusal  “until  1993”  on  the  grounds 
that  her  husband  bad  access  to  classi¬ 
fied  information.  Her  husband, 
Naum,  died  in  1985.  She  has  been 
trying  to  immigrate  to  Israel  since 
1977,  to  be  reunited  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Inna  Yakbot.  Prestina  Akker¬ 
man  is  the  daughter  of  Fefix  Shapiro, 
who  compiled  the  first-  Russian - 
Hebrew  dictionary  a  century  ago. 
APRIL  7 

Ida  Nudei,  55,  the  former  Prisoner 
of  Zion  who  first  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  in  1971,  was  recently  called  into 
the  Orir  offices  in  the  small  Molda¬ 
vian  town  of  Bendery  and  told  that 
she  has  been  denied  an  exit  visa  once 
again.  Ida  had  re-applied,  hoping 
emigratiBfl  'reg^' 
clarions  which  call  for  expediting  the 
reunification  of  families  -  she  would 
finally  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
with  her  only  sister,  Dana  Friedman, 
of  Rehovot.  In  despair,  Nudei  told 
her  sister  in  a  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion:  “Again,  I  received  a  refusal. 
My  strength  is  drained,  depleting 
even  though  I  realize  that  the  whole 
world  is  concerned  about  me...'’ 

She  received  an  invitation  to  meet 
with  Margaret  Thatcher  in  Moscow 
only  the  day  after  the  British  leader 
left  the  Soviet  Union.  Nudei  has  also 
been  invited  to  the  Seder  with 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  at 
the  U.S.  embassy  in  Moscow. 

Garmi  Elbert,  16,  son  of  Inna  and 
Lev  Elbert,  now-in  the  35th  day  of 
their  hunger  strike,  sent  an  appeal  to 
Gorbachev  today: 

“For  II  years  our  family  has  strug¬ 
gled  to  repatriate  to  Israel.  Since  the 
age  of  five,  I  have  witnessed  the 
persecution  of  my  parents  because  of 
their  desire  to  hye  in  Israel:  the 
beatings  of  my  uiother  and  uncle, 
slanderous  articles  in  the  newspap¬ 


By  LEA  LEV  AVI  man  rights  conference  in  Geneva, 

TEL  AVIV.  -  At  a  second  Seder  where  Zivs  promised  her  that  Ida 
held  at  Wizo  headquarters  Wednes-  Nude!  would  be  allowed  to  leave  “in 
day  evening  by  the  Association  of  1987  or  1988.” 

Former  Prisoners  of  Zion,  Wizo  In  the  interim,  Jaglom  says,  the 
President  Raya  Jaglom  -  who  is  also  Soviet  authorities  failed  to  notify 
president  of  Israeli  Women  for  Ida  Nudei  of  British  Prime  Minister 
Nude!  -  recounted  her  meeting  last  Margeret  Thatcher’s  breakfast  in- 
February  with  Samuel  Zivs,  deputy  vitation  to  Nudei,  and  after  the 
chairman  of  the  officially  sanctioned  prime  minister  left  the  USSR,  Nudei 
Anti-Zionist  Committee  in  the  was  told  her  most  recent  request  to 
USSR.  .  emigrate  had  been  rejected. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  a  hu-  Jagom  recently  called  the  Moscow 


ers,  the  imprisonment  of  my  father, 
and  an  attempt  to  deprive  me  of  his 
presence  for  an  additional  10  years 
by  means  of  fabricated  drug  charges. 
All  these  events  constituted  the  ev¬ 
ery  essence  of  my  childhood.  You 
must  agree  my  childhood  cannot  be 
described  as  a  happy  one.  Although 
I  was  merely  a  child,  I  will  never 
foiget  the  40  days  of  my  mother’s 
hunger  strike,  and  the  death  of  my 
grandparents  who  were  unable  to 
endure  all  these  abuses.  Now  I  have 
grown  up.  Today  is  the  35th  day  of 
my  parents’  hunger  strike.  Do  you 
really  want  to  take  away  my  parents 
too?  You  have  children.  They  also 
wish  that  their  parents  mil  remain 
alive  and  happy,  as  every  child  in  the 
world  wishes. 

“As  a  young  adult,  I  cannot  be  a 
dispassionate  witness  to  the  cold¬ 
blooded  murder  of  my  parents,  and 


worked  with  classified  information- 
.  IVI  OVV7Q  during  his  army  service,  which  he 

X  VT  •  concluded  13  years  ago.  The  couple 

has  been  active  in  teaching  Hebrew, 
Tjj  .  Tj]  and  Jewish  studies  to  children  in 

O  I  #1  0 1*  refusal.  Ekaterina  (Katya)  has  been 

V’CU.V^J.l.vI'Ma.  separated  from  her  parents,  Evgenia 

and  Iosif  Gknman,  who  have  lived 
ers,  the  imprisonment  of  my  father,  in  Israel  since  1976,  and  many  other 
and  an  attempt  to  deprive  me  of  his  dose  relatives, 
presence  for  an  additional  10  years  Tanya  Eddshtdn,  and  Natasha 
by  means  of  fabricated  drug  charges .  Ratner  Magarik,  the  wives  of  the 
All  these  events  constituted  the  ev-  two  remaining  Prisoners  of  Zion, 
cry  essence  of  my  childhood.  You  have  issued  an  appeal  to  Yitzhak 
must  agree  my  childhood  cannot  be  Shamir,  George  Shultz  and  Jewish 
described  as  a  happy  one.  Although  leaders  Edgar  Bronfman  and  Morris 
I  was  merely  a  child,  I  will  never  Abram:  “To  our  great  disappoint- 
forget  the  40  days  of  my  mother’s  ment.  the  Procurator  General  of  the 
hunger  strike,  and  the  death  of  my  USSR  hasn’t  kept  his  promise  to 
grandparents  who  were  unable  to  consider  our  husbands'  cases  in  two 
endure  all  these  abuses.  Now  I  have  weeks.  They  refused  to  give  us  an 
grown  up.  Today  is  the  35th  day  of  answer  and  are  just  playing  for  time, 
my  parents'  hunger  strike.  Do  you  Yuli  Eddshtem  and  Alexei  Magarik 
really  want  to  take  away  my  parents  are  still  in  prison  in  harsh  conditions, 
too?  You  have  children.  They  also  The  situation  is  critical.  Please 
wish  that  their  parents  mil  remain  help.” 

alive  and  happy,  as  every  child  in  the  Tanya  Edelshtein  returned  from  a 
•  world  wishes.  one-day  visit  with  her  husband,  Yuli. 

“As  a  young  adult,  I  cannot  be  a  at  his  labour  camp  in  Novosibirsk, 
dispassionate  witness  to  the  cold-  He  was  recently  re- hospitalized  for  a 
blooded  murder  of  my  parents,  and  month,  after  spending  seven  months 
I  declare  my. intention  to  jojr^hepi  ip,. .  ,io  .hospital  last  year  for  injuries  in  a 
.  their  hungecsttrike.  Should  our.famT-.’ .work  aeddent  at  the' camp. 


on  your  conscience,  Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachev.” 

Today,  Leonid  (Efiezer)  Yuzefo- 
vteh,  37,  a  physicist  who  also  has  a 
PhD  in  chemistry,  marked  the  20th 
day  of  his  bunger  strike.  He  and  his 
family  have  been  trying  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  for  seven  years.  He  demon¬ 
strated  in  Pushkin  Square  from 
March  19  to  23.  He  was  attacked, 
abused  by  hostile  observers.  KGB 
agents  and  women  screaming  anti- 
Semitic  epithets.  They  also  de¬ 
nounced  the  refuseniks  who  joined 
with  him:  former  Prisoner  of  Zion 
Boris  Chernobilsky,  Yaskov 
Raidenko  and  Fydor  Finkel  (who 
went  on  hunger  strike  in  mid- 
February  and  who  recently  received 
a  refusal). 

The  Yuzefovich  family  includes 
Ekaterina,  33,  who  is  in  her  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy,  and  the  cou¬ 
ple's  four  children:  Mark,  Miriam, 
liana  and  Ariel. 

He  has  been  consistently  refused 
exit  visas  for  reasons  of  “state  secre¬ 
cy,”  despite  the  fact  that  he  never 


of  political  prisoners  at  the  camp 
recommended  that  Edelshtein,  28,  a 
Hebrew  teacher,  sign  an  appeal  for 
clemency,  but  he  vehemently  re¬ 
fused. 

Elena  and  Leonid  Brailovsky  - 
he’s  the  son  of  former  Prisoner  of 
Zion  Victor  BraBovsky  -  recently 
were  given  a  refusal  to  their  request 
for  an  exit  visa  to  Israel.  Both  Irina 
and  Victor  Brailovsky,  who  have 
been  refuseniks  since  1972,  are 
vigorously  fighting  for  their  son's 
right  to  go  to  Israel. 

Victor’s  request  to  visit  his  ailing 
and  elderly  father  in  Israel  has  been 
officially  “postponed”  on  the  pre¬ 
text  that  “there  are  no  diplomatic- 
ties  between  Israel  and  the  Soviet 
Union.” 

Dorina  Paritsky,  21,  the  daughter 
of  former  Prisoner  of  Zion  Alexan¬ 
der  Paritsky  and  his' wife  Pofina  was 
also  denied  an  exit  visa  because  “she 
is  the  daughter  of  refuseniks.” 

APRIL  9 

An  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Fore¬ 


number  Zivs  had  given  her  to  remind 
him  of  his  promise.  Zivs  had  not 
been  in  rhe  office,  she  said,  but  she 
left  a  message  with  his  secretary. 
Zivs  never  called  her  back.  “What 
kind  of  credibility  does  such  an  offi¬ 
cial  have?”  Jaglom  said  later. 

Wednesday  night's  Seder  was 
attended  by  Foreign  Minister  Shi¬ 
mon  Peres,  Minister  without  Port¬ 
folio  Moshe  Arens  and  Health 
Minister  Shoshana  Arbelli  Almosli- 


ign  Affairs  alluded  to  the  Elberts 
today  in  a  telephone  conversation, 
saying  that  they  should  anticipate 
another  refusal,  which  will  be  issued 
by  the  presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet. 

The  Elberts,  viewing  this  attitude 
as  an  “unmasked  attempt  to  destroy 
our  family,”  appealed  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  people  of  Israel,  and  Jew¬ 
ish  communities  throughout  the 
world:  “Today  in  the  37th  day  of  our 
hunger  strike,  we  appeal  to  you  to 
take  all  the  necessary  steps  to  bring 
our  son,  Carmi  and  Lev’s  brother, 
Mikhail,  to  Israel.” 

APRIL  10 

Carrying  aloft  banners  saying 
“Let  Our  Children  Go”  six  women, 
whose  families  have  been  denied  exit 
visas  on  grounds  of  “secrecy  consid¬ 
erations'*  demonstrated  outside 
Ovir’s  office  in  Moscow. 

Irina  Brailovsky.  Natasha  Roseo- 
stein,  Evgenia  Pakmker,  Eriena  Mat- 
fina,  Nina  DOtiya,  and  Yelena  Mar- 
guiles.  also  sent  an  appeal  to  Bronf¬ 
man,  Abram,  and  Gorbachev.  The 
appeal  said:  “We  have  been  denied 
exit  visas  on  the  grounds  of  ‘regime 
considerations.'  which  never  had  a 
basis  and  certainly  has  no  basis  at  the 
np resent  timt;:  -Moreover;- these  regfii 
ime  considerations  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  our  children,  who  receive 
refusals  of  their  request  to  immigrate 
to  Israel  because  of  their  parents' 
alleged  access  to  state  secrets.” 

APRIL  13 

Today,  Natasha  Ratner /Magarik. 
wife  of  imprisoned  Alexei  Magarik, 
was  told  by  an  official  in  the  office  of 
the  procurator  of  the  USSR  that  her 
husband's  sentence  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  half.  (Alexei,  a  Hebrew 
teacher  and  cellist,  was  arrested 
March  14,  1986,  on  fabricated 
charges  of  “possession  and  dissemi- 
-nation  of  drugs”  -  and  later  sent¬ 
enced  to  a  three-year  term  of  impris¬ 
onment.) 

Thus,  Magarik  will  now  qualify  for 
release  in  September  1987.  His  case 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  local  court 
in  Moscow,  which  has  the  option  of 
reducing  his  sentence  even  further. 
APRIL  14 

Emigration  statistics: 

470  Jews  left  the  Soviet  Union  in 
March. 
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What  is  his  chance? 

Last  week,  at  a  Seder  table  in  the 
Jerusalem  suburb  of  Gilo,  Eugenia 
Utevskaya  welcomed  a  new  immig¬ 
rant  family  from  the  Soviet  Union.  .  -  , 

This  family,  the  Astrakhans,  had  « ,a  blow  J°  aI1  fellow  former 
only  reached  Israel  the  day  before.  pnsoners.  He  «s  50  years  old  How 
Eugenia  herself,  her  husband.  moch^Tm^  hewartbefotehe 

Sasha,  and  her  sons.  Moshe  and  « SroS?*  ™  thp  7nth 

Gerehon,  reached  Jerusalem  from  October  1987  wll  see  the  70th 

Uningrad  two-and-a-half  years  ago.  anniversary  0  the  Bokhev.k  revohi- 

U(iehl«wf  Mod father  bon.  It  will  also  mark  Zehchenoks 
Her  first  InabuKUMbite  •  father.  ,n  lsrae, 

remains  m  Lemngrad.  sail  refused  ^  ^  ^  ^  more  mlBt  he 

<£'  hTfather's  behalf.  Moshe  soffer  he  who  has  already  lan- 

appealed  to  British  Prime  Minister  g^ed  in  labour  camp?  H«  refusal 

Margaret  Thatcher  before  her  recent  *  "ot  only  ap'IUomen.  It  K  also  an 

visit  to  Moscow.  His  appeal  read:  acl?f"^“?tlce^ '  _  .  . 

“I  am  1 1  years  old.  1  am  living  in  Three  days  after  Zehehenok  re- 
Israel  since  1984,  but  my  father  ce.ved  hu  ref^I  rnght  Jewish  fami- 
Leonid  Rochlin  is  still  in  Leningrad.  reached  Israel  from  'heSovet 
He  is  a  refusenik,  though  nobody  Union.  The  Astrakhans  (who  cele- 
knows  what  are  the  reasons  of  his  brated  Passover  m  Jerusalem)  were 
refusal.  He  never  served  in  the  among  them.  I  well  remember,  less 

Soviet  Army  and  was  never  working  than  ^v0  y^5  ago>  ho,y 
at  a  ‘classified-  job.  I  correspond  Pavel  Astrakhan  was  that  tusdrearm 
with  my  lather  and  sometimes  l  “  ,n, Israel-  ™“ld  "ever  be 

speak  with  him  on  the  phone.  I  miss  fulfilled-  I  remember  the  amrlar 
him  very  much  and  I  wish  him  to  be  fears  of  one  of  his  refusenik  friends, 
here  in  Israel."  Bom  Devyarov.  Now  he.  too.  rs  in 

Moshe  might  also  have  mentioned  Israel.  But  far  too  many  of  their 
that  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  immediate  re-  friends  are  still  refused  permission  to 
spouse  to  his  mother's  appeal  from  follow  them  (the  Tara tu las  and  the 
Leningrad  in  August  1984,  when  five  Radomysylskys  have  been  waiting  in 
refuseniks  wrote  to  her  for  help,  may  Leningrad  for  more  than  a  decade), 
have  been  a  factor  in  her  -  and  his  -  Imagine  therefore  my  personal 

exit  visa  distress  at  the  Passover  cartoon  by 

Another  of  those  to  whom  Mrs.  Dry  Bones  (one  of  my  favourite 
Thatcher  replied  in  August  1984  was  cartoonists)  who,  on  the  day  after 
Yakov  Gorodetsky.  He  too  cele-  the  arrival  of  Pavel  Astrakhan  and 
brated  this  Passover  in  Jerusalem,  the  seven  other  families  at  Ben- 
together  with  his  wife,  Polina,  and  Gurion  Airport,  showed  a  group  of 
their  daughter  Esther.  new  immigrants  (at  Ben-Gunon  u- 

Mrs.  Thatcher  has  now  returned  self,  no  doubt!),  one  of  whom  says: 
to  London.  Moshe's  father  remains  “They  parted  the  sea  to  get  us  out” 
in  Leningrad.  Once  again,  he  has  and  then  adds:  “But  I  had  my  heart 
submitted  his  request  to  leave.  What  set  on  Brooklyn.” 
is  his  chance?  Not  yet  30  years  old.  What  a  sad  distortion  of  the 
he  is  far  from  well,  and  he  is  desper-  deepest  aspirations  of  so  many  peo- 
ate  to  see  his  son.  pie,  some  already  living  in  Israel, 

Also  in  Leningrad  are  three  for-  most  still  not  allowed  to  leave  Rus- 
mer  Prisoners  of  Zion.  One  of  them,  sia.  I  only  hope  that  this  particular 
Eugeni  Lein,  has  been  waiting  for  cartoon  does  not  cross  the  Iron  Cur- 
more  than  four  years  since  the  end  of  tain. 

his  sentence,  but  is  repeatedly  re-  At  this  time  of  raised  hopes  but 
fused  his  exist  visa.  Two  others  were  still  grey  reality,  the  Jews  of  Russia 
released  early  from  labour  camp  in  need  to  know  that  Israel  wants  them, 
the  recent  .wave  of  releases:  Vladi-  wants  them  badly,  and  will  welcome 
mir  Lif shits  and  Roald  (Alik)  them  warmly.  Surely  that  is  the 
Zelichenok.  Neither  has  yet  been  truth?  Those  who  demonstrate  with 
allowed  to  come  on  to  Israel.  Even  placards  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad, 
worse,  on  April  9  Alik  Zelichenok  those  on  hunger  strike,  like  Lev 
received  a  refusal.  Elbert,  of  Kiev  ( he,  too,  is  a  former 

Zelichenok  is  the  first  of  the  re-  Prisoner  of  Zion),  have  set  their 
cently  released  prisoners  to  have  had  heart  on  being  readers  of  The  Jeru- 
any  answer  at  all  to  his  request  to  salem  Post,  not  of  the  77ie  New  York 
leave.  That  answer,  being  negative.  Times. 


New  clandestine  film 


By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  -  A  British  television 
production  team,  using  the  latest 
ultra-compact  video  equipment,  has 

'ion^of  numerous  relfise mlcs^ ^Liking 
openly  about  their  experiences  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  authorities.  The 
Jerusalem  Post  was  shown  portions 
of  the  film,  which  was  screened  on 
British  TV  recently. 

Among  those  interviewed  are  Vla¬ 
dimir  and  Maria  (Masha)  Slepak, 
who  first  applied  for  visas  to  Israel  in 
June  1970;  Alexander  Ioffee,  a  sci¬ 
entist  who,  at  the  time  of  the  inter¬ 
view,  was  on  the  19th  day  of  a  hunger 
strike  in  support  of  his  son's  visa 
application;  and  Lazar  Yusefovich, 
who  began  a  hunger  strike  a  month  ago 
in  support  of  his  and  his  wife  Katya's 
visa  applications.  The '  interviews 
were  shot  in  early  March.  The  film 
which  was  smuggled  in  and  out  of 
Moscow  on  cassettes  no  larger  than 
regular  music  cassettes,  was  shot 
after  several  refuseniks  had  indi¬ 
cated  that,  after  many  years  of  trying 
to  keep  a  low  profile  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  allowed  to  leave, 
there  was  no  longer  much  point  in 
staying  quiet.  Far  from  feeling  in¬ 
creasingly  hopeful  about  the  emigra¬ 


tion  prospects  in  the  “glasnost" 
(openness)  era,  many  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  believed  their  chances  of 
leaving  had  actually  lessened,  with 
the  tightening  of  regulations  on  the 
acceptability  of  "invitations”  from 

Ioffee  told  the  interviewer  that  he 
was  fired  from  his  position  as  an 
associate  professor  of  mathematics 
after  he  applied  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  he  began  hunger  strik¬ 
ing  in  support  of  his  son  Dima's  bid 
to  emigrate,  however,  he  was  called 
in  to  see  bis  old  boss,  who  promised 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  Shortly 
after  the  film  crew  left  the  Soviet 
Union,  Dima  Ioffee  was  indeed 
given  permission  to  leave  for  Israel. 
He  is  now  campaigning  for  his  father 
to  be  allowed  to  follow  him. 

Vladimir  Slepak,  grey-haired  and 
tired  but  smiling  frequently,  ex¬ 
plained  that,  from  running  a  Mos¬ 
cow  research  laboratory  at  the  time 
of.  his  visa  application,  he  has  now 
been  reduced  to  working  as  a  hospit¬ 
al  porter,  arranging  for  plumbers, 
electricians  and  glaziers  to  fix 
broken  hospital  appliances. 

■The  Soviet  Jewry  page,  which 
appears  fortnightly,  is  edited  by 
Louis  Rapoport. 


I  TODAY  S  ENTERTAINMENT 


CINEMA 


TELEVISION 

EDUCATIONAL  TV 

9X0  Teletext  9.05  Keep  Fit  9.15  Surprise  Train  9-35  The 
Raft  10.00  Isis  (part  121 1020  Rock  in  Brighton  (part  3) 
KMS  Travel  to  the  South  Sea  (part  4)11.30  Portraits  of 
Musicians-  Albania  14.00  Teletext  14-OS  Keep  Fit  14. 15 
Calamity  Jane,  film,  starring  Jane  Alexander  IOjOO 
Ro  bo  tries  16u30  The  Demjanjuk  Trial  17.00  A  New 
Evening  -  live  nvtgaane 

ISRAEL  TV 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES 

1 7.30  News  for  Young  Children 

18.00  Mr.  Belvedere  -  remedy  serifs 

182S  Weekly  Language  Comer,  introduced  by  Avsfta- 

tom  Kor  _ 

ARABIC  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMMES  \ 

1fL3Q  News  roundup 
1832  Easter  programme 
1880News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00 with  s  news  roundup 

20.02  No  Place  Like  Home- British  comedy  series 

20210  Documentary  on  Flying 

21.00  Ms  bat  Newsreel 

21  AO  Second  Look -  focus  on  matters  of  moment 
22-20 The  Thom  Birds.  Part  5  of  a  10-part  American  serial 
based  on  the  novel  by  COffean  McCullough,  starring 
Richard  Chamberlain  and  Rachel  Ward 
23. lOBenny  Hill -British  comedy  series 
2X40  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17  30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  19-30  News  m 
Hebrew 20.00  News  in  Arabic 20.30  Too  Again?  21.10 
Yesterday's  Dreams  22.00  News  in  English  2220 
Bergerac 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  _ 

14.00  Another  Life  15 M  700  Chib  1530  Shape-Up 
10.00  Afternoon  Movie:  Tycoon  ,7-S0  Muw?«  Babira 
IGLOO  Flying  House  1830  Moppets  JJJJO  StarTrek 

2o!oS  News  21.00  The  A-Teem  22410  MacGyver  2380 
Amwil  24.00  700  Gub 

RADIO _ _ 

VOICE  OF  MUSIC  _  . 

6.02  Morning  Mriodhs  7M  Reger:  fmfe  J 
Vk>fa>  and  VieJa;  Homelius: 

Concerto  for  Organ  in  C  rw£n 
[OMeaao'Soltfc  F.  Strauss:  3  Quartets  tor  Homs  8.WM 
Overture  No.  3:  Brahrts:  SMM 
end  Piano  Op.  120  No.  2  Kuterman.  Barerrfxxm).  Franck. 
Sympfaxw  variations  far  Pi*no:  SchiW^ 

Op.  44  OMwHtafa. 

Raver  Oaphms  <u  Chto*  12.00  Brecha  Eden, 

Tanw.  piano  duet  -  Sdwbert:  G«ndD»«0p.J^J 
Schubert:  Impromptu; 

Venations  for  Cfartw*  and  OfNiMMK £**»£*; 
mk  Revel:  tfwo:  Us  Pmfade*  1*00  Young 


Music  16X10  James  Galway,  fluta.  Philip  Moore,  piano  - 
works  by  Bach.  (XP.E.  Barn.  Czemy,  Dvorak  and  Marti nu 

17.30  “Music  Consort"  -  Oowtand  1800  From  the  Record 
SheK  1900  Arias  from  Italian  Operas 2006  Musical  Medley 

20.30  New  England  Conservator! um  Orchestra  under  Ben¬ 
jamin  Zander  with  Gideon  Rubin,  piano  -  Weber:  “Euryan- 
the“;  Beethoven:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3:  Dvorak:  “From  the 
New  World"  Symphony  2200  Jazz  Classics  2300  Bach: 

'  Flute  Senates;  Schumann:  Works  for  Piano 

RADIO  1st 

603  Programmes  far  Ofim  730  Programme  in  Easy 
Hebrew  809  Compass  -  with  Benny  Handel  8^7  The 
Demianjuk  TriallSOS  Hebrew  Songs  1300  News  in 
French  1306  News  in  EngCsh  1406  Children’s  prog-' 
rammes  1827  Education  for  all  1607  The  Demjanjuk 
Trial 1908 Lesson  in  Talmud  19.20  Bible  Reading  1930 
Programmes  for  Ofim 2208 Two  by  Two 

RADIO  2nd 

6.12  Gymnastics  600  Editorial  Review 603  Green  Light 
-  drivers'  comer  700  This  Morning  —  news  magpzme 
806 Making  an  issue  9.06  Children's  programme  10-05 
AH  Shades  of  the  Network  -  morning  magazine  11-30 
Safe  Journey  12.10  The  Mimouna  Celebrations  1300- 
Midday  —  news  commentary,  music  14.06  Culture  and 
Arts  Magazine  1400  The  Mimouna  Celebrations  16.05 
Hebrew  songs  17.06  Economics  Magazine  1806 Health 
and  Mscfcme  Magazine  1AA5  Today  in  Sport  19.00 
Today-  radio  newsreel  1905  New  World-environment 
magazine  2005  Cantorial  Requests  2206  Once  More 
2305  Quizzes 

ARMY 

609 University  on  the  Air  600  Open  Your  Eyes-  songs, 
information  7 SSI  *7JT  -  with  Eitsn  Ufshitz  8.00  Good 
Morning  Israel  SLOB  In  die  Morning  -  with  Eli  Yisraeli 
1005  Coffoe  Break- with  Michal  Niv  11.05  Right  Nbw- 
with  Rafi  Resbef  1305  Good  Place  in  the  Centra  1505 
What's  Doing  -  with  Erez  Td  16.06  841  Travels  North 
16.15  Four  in  the  Afternoon  1700  Evening  Newsreel 
1805 Economics  Magazine 1906  Hebrew  Songs  20.05 
Ufa  goes  on  (repeat)  2000  Songs  of  IDF  Troupes  2100 
Mabat-TV  newsreel  21-30  University  on  the  Air  22. OS 
Popular  songs 2305 The  24th  Hour 00.05  Night  Birds  - 
songs,  chat 


ARMY  TWO 

1905  Radio  Rattio  -  with  Yosv  Kutner  20.05  informa¬ 
tion.  regards  and  radio  games  for  soldiers  on  duty 2205 
Popular  songs  23.05  All  Thirt  Jazz 


THE  VOICE  OF  PEACE 

Regular  daily  programmes 
3A0-6JX}PUghxixBt 
1540-16.00  Kassah  Programme 
18JXM9-30  Twilight  Time 
1930-21.00  Classical  Musk 


JERUSALEM 

Bait  AgroniLassie  Come  home  10;  Chrtty 
Chitty  Bang  Bang  1130;  The  Sound  of 
Music  2,5:  Love  and  Death  8.15;  Spies  Like 
Us  10;  The  Sting,  12;  Cinematha- 
que: Animal  Farm  (animation)  4;  Seven 
Brides  for  Seven  Brothers  7;  Quai  des 
Orfevres  7:  Tabu  9:  Satyncon  9:30; 
Eden:52  Pick-Up  430.  730,  93p;  Edison: 
Golden  Child  430,  730.  930;  Kafaira:  The 
Plumber  11. 130. 5.  7.30. 930;  Jerusalem 
Theatre:  Throne  of  Blood  (L45.  9.15;  Kfir 
Platoon  430. 7.1 5, 930:  Mitchell:  Children 
of  a  Lesser  God  7.1 5. 930;  Orgfl:  Soul  Man 
430,  7.15.  930;  20,000  Leagues  under  the 
Sea  10.10  am..  1230  p.m.;  Orion  Or  1: 
Crocodile  Dundee  430, 7.1 5, 9.15;  Orion  Or 
3:  Tenue  da  Soiree  4.30,  7.15.  9.15; 
MA:S:H:  11 :15  p.m.;  Orion  Or4:  Jumpin' 
Jack  Flesh  430.  7.15.  9.15;  Birdie  11.15 
p.m.;  Orion  Or  5:  My  Third  Problem  430, 
7.15,  9.15;  Seems  Like  Old  Times  11.15 
p.m.;  Ona  Tough  Guy  430, 7.15, 9.15;  Ron 
The  Morning  After  430,  730.  930;  Seme- 
den  Hannah  and  Her  Sisters  7, 9.15. 
T&AVIV  . 

Beit  Uesein:  Fearless  Vampire  Kniers 
11.15  pjn-;  Ben  Yehuda:  Ferris  Beeler's 
Day  Off  5, 7.15, 930;  Chen  1 :  The  Color  of 
Money  4.45, 7.15, 9-45;  Bambi  1030. 1230, 
230;  Chan  2:  Oxford  Blues  730,  &45; 
Bambi  4,15;  The  Sword  in  the  Stone  1030, 
1230,230;  ChenS:  Soul  Men  5,7.35,945; 
Blackboard's  Ghost  1030,  12.30.  230; 
Chen  4:  Ruthless  People  5,  730.  9.45; 
Aladdin  and  his  Wonderful  Lamp  1030, 
1230, 230;  Chan  6:  Joshua  than  and  Now 
.  5. 730, 9.45;  The  Lady  and  the  Tramp  1030, 
123(3,  230;  Cfnama  One:  Three  Amigos 
‘  '430, 7.15, 930;  Cinema  Two:  Hannah  and 
her  Sisters  430, 7.15,  930:  Datol:  Croco¬ 
dile  Dundee  430,  7.15,  930:  Dizengoff 
1:Dedine  of  the  American  Empire  11, 130. 
4.45, 7.15. 9.40;  Dizengoff  2:  La  Frontiers 
11. 1301  4.45.  7.15. 9.40;  Dmngoff  3:  A 
Room  With  A  View  1 1. 1 30. 4.45, 7.15,9.40; 
Drive  In;  Golden  Child  730, 930;  sex  film, 
midnight:  Esther.  Tough  Guys  5, 730, 9.45; 
Gat:  Little  Shop  of  Horrors  5.  7.15.  9.40; 
New  Gordon:  Everytime  We  Say  Goodbye 
430, 7.15. 930;  Hakolnoa  (ZOA  House): 
Smooth  talk  430.  7.15, 830;  Hod:  52  Pick 
Up  7.1 5. 930;  Inaritut  France!*:  Je  faime, 
je  t*aim  7.30;  Israel  Cinematheque:  La 
Grand  Illusion  7;  Merry  Christmas  Mr. 
Lawrence  930:  Lev  1:  Tenue  de  Soiree 
».  (adults  only)  2.  5. 730, 9.50;  Lev  2:  Clock¬ 
wise  2.  5.  7.40, 9^40;  Lev  3:  Summer  2,  5, 
730.  9.40:  Lav  4:  Melo  2.  S.  73a  9.40; 
LimorHamehudaah:  The  Morning  After  5, 
7:15, 930.  Top  Gun  2 ;  American  Ninja  H.  at 
11  a.m.  Maxim:  Women's  Cage  4:30. 7:15, 
930;  Orttrt  Children  of  a  Lesser  God  430. 
v  7:  930;  Paris:  Betty  Blue  (adults  over  18 
.•  only)  11:45,  2,  4:15,  7,  9:30;  Paar:  No 


Mercy  5. 7:30. 930;  Shafuri:  Platoon  4:15, 
7, 9:30;  Sivan:  The  Plumber  5, 7:30, 9:40; 
Tamuz:  The  Plumber  7:30, 9:40;  Tchelat: 
Round  Midnight  4:30,  7,  935;  Tef  Aviv: 
The  Golden  Child  5,  7:15,  930;  Tel  Aviv ' 
Mnaaora:  Always  7:30,  9:30;  Shoe  II  at  1 
p.m.;  Zafon:  The  Name  Of  the  Rose4:30, 7. 
HAMA 

Amphitheatre:  Three  Amigos  430.  7: 
9:15;  Aimon:  Tough  Guys  430,  6:45.  9; 
Atzmon  1:  52  Pick-Up 4:30. 7. 9:  Atzmon 
2:  The  Morning  After 4:30, 7.9;  Atzmon  3: 
The  Kg  Gag  430,  7.  9;  Centre  Culture! 
Franca  Is:  Molier  -  Premiere  Epoque  63: 
Chen:  Round  Midnight  430.  6.45,  9.15; 
Keren  Or  Hamehndeah:  The  Plumber 
43G.7. 9.15;  Orah:  Platoon4, 630. 9;  Orly: 
Every  Time  we  Say  Goodbye  7,  9.15; 
Adventures  ef  Black  beard  11.  430;  Peer: 
Crocodile  Dundee  430. 7. 9.15;  RawGat  1 : 
The  Color  of  Money  4.1 5. 6.4, 9.15:  Bambi  II, 
430;  Rav>Gat2:  Sou!  Marr-4.30, 7..  9:15; 
The  Lady  and  the  Tramp  11  a.m.;  Ron:  The 
Golden  Child  430.  6:45,  9;  Shavit:  The 
Plumber  7, 9: 

RAM  AT  GAN 

Arm  on:  Crocodile  Dundee 7.1 5. 930;  Lily: 
Platoon  430.  7,  930;  Nils  Holgersson  and 
the  Wild  Geese  11  a.m.;  Oasis:  No  Mercy 
7.15, 9.40;  Ordea:  Ferris  Bustler's  Day  Off 
7.15, 930;  The  Big  Gag  4.30; 

Rav-Gan  1:  Tough  Guys  5.  735,  9.45. 
Bambi  10.30. 1230.230;  R«w€an2:  Little 
Shop  of  Horrors  5,  7-25.  9.45;  Alice  in 
Wonderland  1030. 1230.230;  Rav-Gan  3: 
Every  Time  We  Say  Goodbye  5. 7.25, 945; 
Journey  of  Natty  Gann  10.30. 12.30.  230: 
Rav-Gan:  Soul  Man  730.  945:  Bambi  5; 
Bilbi  1030. 1230. 230. 

HERBJYA 

Dan  Accatfia:  About  Last  Night  7,  930; 
DanM  Hotel:  Decline  of  the  American 
Empire  7.15. 9.30  (Not  Wed.);  David:  Color 
of  Money  7.15,  930;  Mery  Popping  430; 
Hechal:  Golden  Child  5.  7.15.  930;  New 
Hfetec  Jumpin'  Jack  Flesh  4.30.  7.15, 
930; 

HOLON 

Annon  Hamehmlaafa:  The  Plumber  7:15, 
930;  Wgdal:  Oxford  Blues  7.15,  930; 
Savov:  Platoon  430, 7. 930. 

BAT YAM 

Atxmaat:  Golden  Child  5, 7:15, 9:30: 
OlVATAYtM 

Hadar:  Children  of  a  Leaser  God  430.  7, 
9:30: 

RAMATHASHARON 
Kochsv:  Dumbo  11.4 
PETAHTKVA 

6.6.  Hechal  1:  Children  of  a  Lesser  God 
430.  7:15.  930;  G.G.  Hechal  2:  Three 
Amigos  4:30.  7.  9:30;  G.G.  Hechal  3: 
Platoon  5. 7:15, 930 

IQfiYATONO 

Community  Centra:  The  Mission  8 
FBSHONLEZION 

G.G.  Ron  1:  Platoon  4-30.  7.  9:30;  G.G. 
Ron  2:  Golden  Chad  430. 7. 930 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS  8.85  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  177.10  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Designs 
submitted  in  the  1986  competition  for  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  Building  0  Honors  Daumier, 
Armand  Hammer  Collection  0  News  in 
Antiquities  87  0  Gorovoy  Donation,  Mid- 
19th  Century  Photographs  of  the  human 
form  0  Streichman,  oils.  1940-today  0 
Tamara  Rikman.the  Bewitched  Shore,  tem¬ 
pera  and  lacquer,  Givat  Aliy  a- Jaffa.  0  Paint¬ 
ings  by  Felix  Nussbaum,  Jewish  artist  who 
died  in  the  Holocaust  0  New  York  Now,  6 
new  generation  artists  0  Andent  Glass, 
latest  acquisitions  0  Permanent  collections: 
Archeology,  Judaiea;  Ethnic  Art;  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  (in  the  Shrine  of  the  Book). 

Ax  the  ROCK&aLBt  MUSEUM:  Ancient 
Masks  and  Rattles  0  Animals  In  Ancient  Art 
0  Islamic  Art  (Paley  Centre). 

VISITING  HOURS,  MAIN  MUSEUM:  10 

а. m.-10  p.m.  At  10:15-12  &  2-4,  Alice  in 
Magldand.  children's  play.  At  10:30.  3:30. 
Neverending  Story,  children's  film.  At  3: 
Guided  lour.  Shrine  of  the  Book  (English). 
At  4:  Storytelling/pley  hour.  Youth  Wing.  At 
430;  Guided  tour  of  Museum  (English).  At  7 
p-m.:  Daumier  -  gallery  talk.  At  8  p.m.: 
Daumier,  his  life  and  creation,  lecture,  Miti 
Centre.  Youth  Wing.  At  8  p.m.:  Annual 
meeting  of  Shoharim  and  Friends  of  the 
Museum  -  programme.  Treasures  of  the 
Israel  Museum  in  the  U.S.  A,  sfide  lecture. 
Patrons' Lounge. 

LA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  tSLAMtt 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-1 ;  330- 

б.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves  10-1 . 2 
Hapalmah  St. Tel.  661231/2.  Bus  No.  IS. 

Conducted  Tours 

HAD  ASS  AH  —  Hourly  tours  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  IGryat  Hadassah  on  the  half 
hour.  *  Information,  reservations:  02- 
416333.02-446271. 


AMfT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Alkalai  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 


TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  New  Exhibitions: 

Alexander  Archipenko,  A  Centennial  Tri¬ 
bute,  50  sculptures,  scu I pto- paintings  and 
drawings!  0  Oskar  Kokoschka,  1888-1980. 
Selection  of  Prints  end  Albums.  Trends  in 
Geometric  Abstract  Art  0  Edvard  Munch, 
prints:  Death,  Love  and  Anxiety  0  Special 
Exhibit:  Erich  Mendetson  Centenary.  Draw¬ 
ing  from  1920's  and  1930’s.  VISITING 
HOURS:  Sun.  —  Thur.  10  a.m. -2  p.m.:  5-9 
p.m.;  Sat  11  a.m.-2  p.m.;  7-9  p.m.  Dosed 
Friday. 

7-10  p.m.  Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion: 
New  Exhibition:  Gilberts  Zorio  of  Arte 
Povera  Movement  in  Italy. 

Conducted  Tours 

AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel 
Aviv,  TeL  220187. 233154. 

WIZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939:  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa,  388817. 
ORT.  To  visit  Our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
396171,233231,240529:  Netanya  33744. 
PIONEER  WOMEN— NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tel  Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbtai  Levy  Sl 
TeL  04-523255.  Exhibitions-.Modain  Art: 
Fating  the  Mirror  -  The  Israeli  Caricature, 
Now.  Ancient  Art  -  Coins  of  Akto  in 
Ancient  Times.  Music  ft  Ethnology: 
world  paper  cuts.  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  &  SaL 
10-1;  Tuea.,  Thur.  &  SaL  also  6-9.  Ticket 
■Iso  admits  to  National  Maritime, 
■tepliaae  and  Prehistoric.  Museums. 

what's  on  m  Haifa.  «bio4«4omo. 


I  =*  *  i  1  h  I  V  i  =U  I  i  i 


English  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus,  11  ajn.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  Buikfing.  Buses 9, 28, 4a.  26  8  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2.  Givat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus,  9  &  1 1  a.m.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9,28,  &  24.  Tel.  882819. 


TEIMNIS 

Edberg  kills 
giant-killer 

TOKYO  (Reuter).  -  Stefan  Edberg 
of  Sweden  ended  a  dazzling  run  of 
giant-killing  victories  for  American 
David  Pate  in  the  $605,000  Japan 
Open  tournament  with  a  7-6,  6-4 
victory  in  the  men's  singles  final  on 
Sunday. 

Edberg.  winner  of  the  Australian 
Open  in  January  and  the  world's 
third-ranked  player,  proved  too 
much  for  42nd-ranked  Pate,  with 
lightning  reactions  at  the  net  and 
shots  struck  with  incisive  accuracy. 

The  Swede,  seeded  second,  ended 
a  series  of  successes  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment  for  I5th-seeded  Pate,  who  beat 
world  number  one  Ivan  Lendl  of 
Czechoslovakia,  seventh  seed  Johan 
Kriek  of  the  U.S.  and  doubles  part¬ 
ner  and  compatriot  Scott  Davis  on 
his  way  to  the  final. 

“I  think  l  played  very  well.  I 
served  well  and  volleyed  especially 
well,"  Edberg  told  reporters  after 
beating  Pate  in  only.K5  minutes  for 
his  fourth  tournament  victory  this 
year. 

At  Amelia  Island.  Florida.  taventeen-year- 
oM  Steffi  Graf  wan  her  foartfa  straight  title  of 

1 987  when  she  brat  Hnna  Mandtikava  6-3. 4-t  in 

the  final  of  the  Women's  International  Tennis 
Association  Championship  on  Sunday. 

Top-seeded  Graf  <fid  not  hue  a  staple  set  in 
the  $360,000  event  and  extended  her  1987 
mnbea ten  streak  to  22  matches.  The  number  two 
ranked  woman  in  (be  world  earned  $86,600  for 
her  vktorv.  Maadfikora.  the  second-seeded 
Czechoslovak,  collected  $18,000  as  ramw-ep- 


Shlomo  shocked  by 
young  Merenstein 


By  OR1  LEWIS 

Teenager  Boaz  Merenstein  of  Jaf¬ 
fa  scored  a  major  upset  in  yester¬ 
day's  first  round  of  the  Jerusalem 
$25,000  Challenger  Series  tourna¬ 
ment  by  ousting  Shlomo  Glickstein, 
a  two-time  winner  of  this  event,  1-6, 
7-5. 6-3. 

Glickstein  easily  won  the  first  set 
as  the  17-year-old  Merenstein  found 
himself  unable  to  cope  with  the 
pressure  of  facing  the  “Grand  Old 
Man"  of  Israeli  tennis  across  the  net. 
It  looked  as  if  it  was  going  to  be  all  over 
in  the  second  set  when  Glickstein 
built  a  3-1  and  4-2  lead,  but  Meren¬ 
stein  pulled  out  all  the  stops,  and 
everything  seemed  to  go  right  for  the 
young  left-hander  as  he  levelled  the 
score  at  4-4  by  breaking  his  oppo¬ 
nent  to  love. 

The  weary  Glickstein  simply 
couldn’t  cope  with  his  opponent's 
fierce  pace  and  court-speed.  Meren¬ 
stein,  twelve  years  younger  than  the 
redoubtable  Glickstein.  threw  up  his 
arms  in  elation  when  the  match  was 
won.  showing  complete  domination 
in  the  final  set. 

Other  Israelis  bad  mixed  fortunes  yesterday. 
Top-seeded  Gtlad  Bloom  had  little  trouble  brat-' 
tag  American  Tom  Tourney  6-4.  6-2.  Shahar 
Perlus  also  breezed  through  his  match  with 
Alessandro  de  Mimas  of  Italy,  the  score  6-1, 

6- 2.  Obad  Weinberg,  15,  upset  Rariv  WeUen- 
feid  6-2, 7-6.  Other  IsreaBs  through  were  AmU 
Naor.  who  beat  Adi  Kramer  6-1. 7-6  and  EDon 
Sinai  who  beat  Giovanni  Leifi  Maml  of  Italy  3-6, 

7- 6.  6-4. 


Boaz  Merenstein.  (H.  Guthmann) 

In  other  matches  Alexander  Mronz  (W.G.) 
beat  Tomer  Zimmerman  3-6.  6-3.  7-6:  Frank 
EizoJd  /W.G.)  beat  Meaasbe  Tzar  6-4.  6-1: 
Morten  Christensen  (Denmark)  beat  Stefan 
Medem  (Switz.1  6-1. 7-5:  Nick  Fnlwood  IG.B.i 
beat  YuvaJ  Karachi  7-6. 6-2;  Christian  Saceano 
(W.G.)  beat  Angeio  TangznelU  (Italy)  6-3. 6-2: 
Stefano  Mezzadrl  (Italvt  brat  Haim  Zioo  44. 
7-6  (13-1 II.  7-5:  Larry  Scott  (U.S.)  beat  Brian 
Levine  ISA.)  7-6,  7-5:  David  Engel  (Sweden) 
beat  Stephanc  Grenier  (France)  3-6.  6-4.  6-3; 
Patrick  Ventura  (France)  beat  Angelo  Paris 
[!ta!y)7-5, 6-4  and  Michael  Tanson  I  second  seed 
from  Denmark)  beat  Yoram  Baron  6-3. 3-6- 6-0. 

Play  resumes  today  at  2.00  p.m.  when  the 
quarter-final  matches  in  singles  and  the  first 
round  doubles  matches  wSl  be  played. 


CRICKET 

Kiwis  battle  back 

COLOMBO  (Reuter).  -  New  Zea¬ 
land  were  214  for  five  in  reply  to  Sri 
Lanka’s  first  innings  score  of  397  for 
nine  declared  when  bad  light  ended 
play  24  minutes  earjy  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  first  cricket  here  yester¬ 
day - 

Earlier.  Sri  Lankan  opener  Bren- 
don  Kuruppu  had  become  only  the 
third  man  ever  to  score  a  double 
century  on  his  Test  debut. 

Knrnppo.  who  bad  batted  since  play  began  on 
Thursday,  scored  an  unbeaten  201.  la  Sri 
Lanka’s  highest  score  in  II  innings  against  New 
Zealand. 

Kuruppu  joined  England's  R.E.  Foster  and 
West  Indian  Lawrence  Rowe  as  the  only  players 
who  have  bk  a  double  century  no  their  debut. 
Foster  scored  287  against  Australia  in  Sydney  in 
1903-1  and  Rowe  hit  214  fbr  West  indies  against 
New  Zealand  ta  Kingston  in  1972. 

In  addition,  Karappu's  innings  of  778  mi¬ 
nutes  was  second  in  length  only  lo  Pakistani 
Hanif  Mohammad's  970-mtaote  stay  for  337 
West  Indies  ta  Bridgetown  ta  1951-58. 

The  Sports  Page  is  edited  by  Yoram 
Kessel  and  Philip  Gillon. 


NHL 


Islanders  survive  epic 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  The  New 
York  Islanders  are  used  to  unusual 
circumstances.  There  are  few  obsta¬ 
cles  they  haven't  faced  and  over¬ 
come  in  their  15-year  history,  which 
includes  Stanley  Cup  championships 
from  1980-83. 

The  Islanders  now  face  the  Flyers  at 
the  Philadelphia  Spectrum  in  game  1 
of  the  Patrick  Division  finals,  after 
an  epic,  four-overtime  3-2  victory 
over  ihe  Washington  Capitals,  which 
began  on  Saturday  night  and  ended 
on" Sunday  morning  on  Pat  Lafon- 
taine's  goal  at  8:47  of  the  seventh 
period. 

“We  might  look  tired,  weak  and 
sick,  but  we  feel  good.”  Lafontaine 
said.  “We’re  whipped,  but  we'll , 
spring  back." 

They  did  exactly  that  against  the  Capital*, 
who  led  the  series  J- la  week  ago.  Tbelsbaders 
are  oar  of  only  two  trams  ever  ta  come  back 
from  such  a  playoff  hole  -  they  ralQed  (Tom  0-3 


against  Pittsburgh  in  1975. and  Toronto  did  the 
same  thing  in  1942  against  Detroit. 

The  F^ers  have  been  off  mice  dhnfcwttng  (be 
New  York  Rangers  on  Thursday  night. 

Like  the  Islanders,  who  were  missing  stars 
Mike  Bossy.  Denis  Potvia  and  Brent  Sutter  for 
the  last  three  games  with  Washington,  the 
Flyers  are  without  several  key  players.  Captain 
Dave  Poufin  (ribs).  Murray  Craven  and  llkka 
Snrisalo  (broken  foot).  Ron  Sutter  (back)  and 
JJ.  Daigneault  (sprained  ankle)  are  hurting. 

In  other  playoff  openers,  the  first 
skirmish  in  the  battle  of  Quebec  pits 
the  Montreal  Canadiens  against  the 
Quebec  Nordiques.  Tonight.  Win¬ 
nipeg  is  at  Edmonton  and  Toronto  is 
at  Detroit. 


ICE  HOCKEY.  -  Defending  Champion  Soviet 
Union  routed  the  United  States  11-2  in  the 
World  la  Hockey  championships  yesterday, 
taking  their  goal  tally  from  three  games  to  3 1 . 

On  (be  third  day  of  action  at  the  52nd 
championships.  Canada  beat  Switzerland  6-1  to 
capture  their  fifth  point  from  three  games  and 
stay  iocoatentiou  Tor  top  hetman. 

West  Germany  earlier  upset  Finland  3-1  lo 
move  off  the  bottom  of  the  standings. 


NBA 


Celtics  win 
homecourt 
advantage 

NEW  YORK  (AP)-  -  The  Boston 
Celtics  have  not  had  a  season  to 
cherish,  at  least  not  by  their  stan¬ 
dards,  bnt  the  defending  National 
Basketball  Association  champs  we¬ 
ren't  exactly  champs,  either. 

The  Celtics  clinched  the  second- 
best  record  in  the  league  and  the 
homecourt  advantage  throughout  the 
Eastern  Conference  playoffs  with  & 
1J8-J07  victory  over  the  Atlanta 
Hawks  on  Sunday.  The  win  guaran¬ 
teed  the  Celtics  one  extra  home  game 
per  playoff  round  until  the  finals. 

It  was  the  Celtics’  29th  straight  win 
at  home,  a  streak  lasting  more  than 
four  months,  and  75th  in  their  last  76 
Garden  outings.  Boston  were  39-2  at 
home  and  a  mediocre  20-21  on  the 
road  this  year. 

Other  playoff  series  set  to  start 
Thursday  have  Seattle  at  Dallas,  Gol¬ 
den  State  at  Utah  and  Denver  at  (be 
Los  Angeles  Lakers.  The  other  Fri¬ 
day  openers  are  Washington  at  De¬ 
troit.  Philadelphia  at  Milwaukee  and 
Houston  at  Portland. 

Sunday's  other  games  included  Julius 
Ervin* ’s  regular -season  farewell,  io  which  he 
had  24  points  and  11  rebounds  ta  a  108-102 
victory  against  the  Washington  Bullets;  Seattle 
beat  the  Lakers  110-104;  Portland  over  San 
Antonio  144-134:  and  Golden  Stale  took  the 
Clippers  195-85. 

Saturday's  results:  Indiana  Pacers  112,  New 
Jersey  Nets  103;  Cleveland  Cavaliers  122.  New 
York' Knicfcs  1(3;  Dallas  Mavericks  125.  Sac¬ 
ramento  Kings  12  L  Mihvakee  Bodes  124.  De¬ 
troit  Pistons  1 10:  Denver  Nuggets  126.  Houston 
Rockets  117;  Phoenix  Sons  121,  Los  Angeles 
Clippers  106:  Golden  Stale  Warriors  132,  Seat¬ 
tle  Supersooks  127. 

eastern  conference 
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CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

l  E.g.  Hamlet's  father's  attempt 
to  make  rich  cakes  (6,6) 
9Polish  image  for  Italian 
stream  (7) 

IB  World  War  II  fighter  crashed 
in  ditch  (7)  . 

11  They're  found'  nailed  below 

the  arch  (4)  .  * 

12  This  giri  became  sick  on  the 
way  back  (5) 

15  Tax  collected  from 
discotheques  (4) 

16  Hindrances,  of  course  (7) 

17 Spaniard  obscured  goal, 
possibly  (7) 

18  One  settling  for  motorway 
subsidy  (7) 

21  Conference  centre  where 
insane  stay  in  retirement?  (7) 

23  Stamp  of  a  circus -performer 

(4) 


24  Downs  salts  (5) 

25  Dark  blue  flower?  (4) 

28  Orient's  capital  ploughed  into 
ground  and  stand  (7) 

29 How  cunning — counterfeit 
visa  brought  in  the  night 
before!  (7) 

30  Complaints  coming  between 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (12) 


DOWN 

1  Call  yeti  out  with  misgiving 
(7) 

2  Mark  in  prison  (4) 

3  Dark  except  when  second 
comes  first.  (7) 

4  He  picks  recipe  to  make  us 
quite  hungry?  (7) 

5  Bob  has  sleep  on  Sunday  (4) 


6  Elementary  car-dial  goes 
wrong  (7) 

7 Nation's  exhibition?  Still 
remains  to  be  seen!  (7,6) 

8  Man  in  charge  of  changing  to 
steam  trains?  (7-6) 

14  Giant  bird  given  a  name  (5) 

15  Nurse  Cavell  worked  out  this 
hospital  diet  (5) 

ISMoses’  old  lady  with  the 
brush  (7) 

20  Garment  painter  put  on  finally 
(7) 

21  Demonstration  for  cricket  (7) 

22  Underworld  girl  gets  sack  (7) 

26  Encourage  surgeon  to  release 
boy  (4) 

27  County  of  springtime  love  (4) 


Yesterday’s  Solution 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 


?t CROSS:  1  Sense .  4  Preys,  1*  Sug¬ 
gest,  11  Dwell,  12  Acrid,  13  Emend¬ 
ed.  15  Eddy,  17  Spire.  19  Trade.  22 
Ache,  25  Require,  27  Curse,  29 
Drama,  30  Squalid,  31  Strew,  32 
Start.  DOWN:  2  Eager.  S  Slender,  5 
Ridge,  6  Yielded,  7  Essay.  S  Steed.  9 
Elude,  14  Myth.  16  Dear,  18  Piquant. 
29  Recount.  21  Erode,  23  Cease,  24 
Ready,  26  Irate,  28  Ruler. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  Fart  of  polo  game 
4  Shriek 

7  Eg.  Silverstoae  (4-5) 
9  Fellow 
UNZBird 
11  Daub 

13  Casual  footwear 

14  Cave 

15  Separated 
17  Blockhead 
19  Palanquin 
29  Exhibit 

22  Hop  lightly 

23  Pet 

24  Marauder 

25  Edible  gastcropod 


DOWN 

1  Time  pieces 

2  Break  in  pieces 

3  Liquid  from  oxidation 
of  alcohol 

4P«*eiful  ' 

5 Sway  to  and  fro 

6  Breed  of  sheep 

7  Impervious  to 
showers 

SGull 
11  Strides 
22  Retinue. 

15  Shepherd 

16  Swallow  greedily 

17  Limited 

18  Tip  over 

21  Magician's  rod 

22  Astound 
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EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Joruaalom;  Moriah,  Derech  Beit 
Lechem.  717531;  Balsam,  SbIbIi  Eddin, 
272315;  Shu'afau  Shu'afat  Road.  810108; 
Dar  Aldawa.  Herod’s  Gate,  282058.  x 

Tol  Aviv:  Hakirya.  18  Ibn  Gabirol. 
204650;  Kupat  Holim  Clalit,  7  Amsterdam, 
225142. 

Ra'anana-KfarSava:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit 
Meuhedet,  Bon  Gamla,  Hod  Hasharon. 

Netanya:  Geva,  14  Shear  Hagai,  22895. 

Krayot  Haifa:  Ofir,  80  Haatzmaut,  Kiryat 
Ata.  446763. 

Haifa:  Neve  Shaanan,  37  Hatichon. 
235530. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jorusatom:  S  baa  re  Zedek  (pediatrics, 
surgery,  orthopedics,  opihalmoloqy), 
Bikur  Holim  (internal,  obstetrics,  E.N.T.j. 

Tal  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics),  Ichifov  (in¬ 
ternal,  surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado 


FIRE 


102 


In  emergencies  dbri  102.  Otherwise,  dial 
number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


POLICE 


100 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

jn^TIbenas  ^ai  924444,  Kiryat  Shmona 


FLIGHTS 


24  —  Hours  Flight  Information  Sor- 
.  View:  Call  03-09712484  (multi-line),  Arriv¬ 
als  Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381111  (20 
lines) 


FIRSTAID 


101 


Magan  David  Adorn 

in  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts  Of  the 
country.  In  addition: 


Ashdod  41333 
Ashkalon  23333 
Bat  Yam  *5511111 
Beershaba  74767 
Carmtal  *988555 
Dan  Region  *781111 
Eilat  7233 
Hadera  22333 
Haifa  *512233 
Hafcor  36333 
Holon  803133 


Jerusalem  *523133 
Kiron  344442 
Kiryat  Shmona  *44334 
Nehariya  *923333 
Netanya  *23333 
Petah  Tikva  *9231111 
Rehovot  *451333 
Riston  LeZion9Q333 

Safad  30333 
Tel  Aviv  *2401 11 
Tiberias  *901 11 


*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (IVJICU) 
service  ri  the  area,  around  the  dock. 

Bran”  —  Emotional  Rrat  AuL  TeL  Jeru¬ 
salem  227171,  Tel  Aw  261111  (cftfldrerY 
youth  03-281113).  Haifa  872222,  Beasteba 
418111,  Netanya  3531&  Canute!  and  tha  north 

04968410. 

Rape  Crisis  Centro  (24  hours),  for  help  call 
Td  Aviv.  234819.  Jausatem  -  245554,  and 
Haifa  382611. 

The  National  Poteen  Control  Centra  at 

Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  529205.  far 
emergency  calls*  24  hours  e  day,  far  informa¬ 
tion  in  caaeof  poisoning. 

Kupat  Hobn  hifonrauhui  Centra  TeL  03- 
433300, 433500  Sunday-TTiursdsy,  8  am  to  8 
pm  Friday  8  am  to  3  pjn.  '  . 


ENGLISH  SOCCER 


United  do  Everton  a  big  favour 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Everton  took 
another  giant  stride  toward  regain¬ 
ing  the  League  championship  when 
they  beat  Newcastle  3-0  yesterday 
thanks  to  a  Wayne  Clarke  hat-trick 
while  their  nearest  pursuers  Liver¬ 
pool  losi  1-Oat  Manchester  United. 

The  title-holders  went  down  to  an 
88th-minute  Peter  Davenport  goal  in 
front  of  a  54.000  crowd  at  Old  Traf- 
ford,  the  highest  in  the  league  this 
season. 

For  the  champions  all  now  hinges 
on  their  home  clash  with  Everton  on 
Saturday. 

Everton.  recording  their  seventh 
successive  league  victory,  are  now 
six  points  dear,  have  a  game  in  hand 
and  hold  a  superior  goal  difference 
over  Liverpool,  their  near- 
.  neighbours  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Mersey. 

The  only  other  dub  with  a  chance 
of  ruffling  the  Merseyside  giants. 
Tottenham,  saw  their  slim  hopes 
evaporate  when  they  were  beaten 
2-1  by  London  neighbours  West 
Ham. 

For  Everton.  Clarke  paid  off*  a  base  slice  of 
the  £300.000  he  cost  IlK  dub  when  be  signed 
from  Blrmtogham  last  month.  AS  his  go*!* 
came  in  the  second  half  as  Newcastle,  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave  recently,  proved  suable  to  check 
the  Everton  march. 

□arise-  younger  brother  of  former  England 
striker  Allan  Clarke.  Efted  Us  tally  tar  Everton 
to  Ovt  and  Us  figure  for  the  season  to  24. 

His  turn  goal  came  just  before  the  final 
whistle  although  there  was  sdO  time  far  Newcas¬ 
tle.  unbeaten  in  «iw  previous  games,  to  suffer 
the  sending  off  defender  Nefi  McDomrid. 

It  ms  a  disappointing  game  tor  the  W*  crowd 
at  Old  Trafford  where  Davenport  drove  borne 
from  the  edge  at  the  penalty  area  alter  pouring 

on  an  error  by  Alan  Hansen  to  (dve  UUted  their 
first  league  double  of  the  season. 

Liverpool  striker  lan  Rush  bad  a  quiet  game 
and  in  tab  15  attempts  United  are  the  only  first 
division  dita  tlw  24-year-old  Welsh  internation¬ 
al  has  not  scored  ajstinsL 

That  record  wifi  stay  Intact  for  the  foreseeable 
future  with  Rush  johtinfc  Italian  dub  Jnventts 
nest  season. 

Spars  saw  their  hopes  of  a  Doable  disinte¬ 
grate  when  Tony  Cotter  converted  a  body- 
(fispoted  second-half  penalty.  It  came  only  three 
adnutai  Hm  limrtluji  pislrror  rr  TTtt  f  ‘*rn  l~r* 
cancelled  oat  Frank  MeA  vennie's  first-half  goal 
for  West  Ham. 

The  62Bd-ntinate  penalty  was  awarded  after 
West  Ham's  Stewart  Robson  spread  Us  anas 

dramatically  as  be  plunged  to  the  ground  when 
challenged  by  Scottish  international  Richard 

Gough- 

At  tbe  bottom  of  the  table,  defeats  few  Man- 
cehster  City  (2-1  at  Sheffield  Wednesday)  and 
Aston  VQ|a  (3-0  at  fellow  stragglers  Chariton) 
opened  up  stiff  further  tbe  trap-door  to  tbe 
Second  Di  virion. 


BEATS  THE  RUSH.  -  Manchester  United's  Kevin  Moran  beats 
Liverpool's  Ian  Rush  to  the  ball  yesterday  in  United’s  1-0  win  at  Old 
Trafford.  Moran  kept  Rush  tightly  marked  throughout  the  game. 
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EUROPEAN  SOCCER  Yugoslav’s  debut  boosts  Real  Madrid 


MADRID,  Spain  (AP).  -  Yugoslav 
forward  Milan  Jankovtc  made  his 
debut  with  Real  Madrid  and  scored 
one  goal  to  give  his  new  team  a  1-0 
victory  over  Gqou  in  Sunday’s  36th 
round  of  the  Spanish  major  league 
soccer  championship. 


Mallorca. 

Jankovic,  formerly  of  Red  Star  of  Belgrade, 
bad  a  pood  performance  and  scored  Ws  RoaSto 
tbe  73rd  minute. 

For  Barcelona,  playing  at  boom,  midfielder 
Angel  Pedroza  scored  tbe  winning  goal  ta  tbe 
61  st  minute  thanks  to  a  fhst  attack.  w»U  directed 
by  EngBsb  striker  Gary  Lineker,  top  scorer  to 

tbe  1986  World  Cup  in  Mexico.  .  _ 

>  Ltaefccr  b  second  top  scorer  la  "ab-tjateoff' 

League  with  17  goals,  behind  Real  ftBrHTs  rion at. 


Hugo  Sanchez,  who  has  scored  27  gnala  so  Car. 

In  HoBand.  Ajax  Amsterdam,  who  moved 
three  prints  dear  when  they  beat  Fortum 
SKtanf  3-1  on  Sunday,  had  their  lead  in  (be 
Dutch  Soccer  League  trimmed  lo  one  point 
when  PSY  Eindhoven  beat  FC  Den  Botch  6-1 
yesterday. 

There  was  no  leajm*  action  in  cither  Italy  on 
West  Germany  this  week-end.  as  (be  two  coun- 
to  06  draw  in  a  friemfiv  talma- 


BASEBALL 


Yankee  pitchers  answer  sceptics 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  Entering  the 
season,  the  Yankees’  starting  pitch¬ 
ing  presented  a  few  question  marks, 
but  so  far  New  York  has  gotten  some 
positive  answers. 

“I  think  we’re  good  enough  to  win 
wirh  what  we  have,”  said  43-year-old 
left-hander  Tommy  John,  whose 
seven  scoreless  innings  helped  the 
Yankees  to  a  1-0  victory  and  a  doub¬ 
leheader  sweep  on  Sunday  of  the 
Kansas  City  Royals. 

In  the  first  game,  Charles  Hudson 
earned  his  second  straight  complete 
game  win  and  first  American  League 
shutout,  a  5-0  decision. 

“Everybody  questions  our  pitch¬ 
ing,”  said  manager  Lou  Piniella. 
“But  I  think  we’re  better  than  a  lot  of 
people  think.” 

In  ocher  AX.  games,  MBwaakee  improved  its 
record  to  12-0  with  t  6-4  victory  over  Texas; 
Chicago  defeated  Detroit  7-2;  Boston  topped 
Toronto  4-1;  Minnesota  edged  Cafifontla  66; 
Scuttle  downed  Oakfamd  8-1;  sod  Ckvctend 
swept  a  dooblehendcr  from  Baltimore,  3-0  and 
8-7. 

In  the  National  League,  tbe  St; 
Louis  Cardinals’  4-2  win  over  the 
Mets  was  a  bittersweet  victory. 

.  The  win  gave  the  Cardinals  their 
first  three-game  sweep  over  the  Mets 
since  June  1985,  but  the  victory 
turned  sour  when  pitching  ace  John 
Tudor  suffered  a  broken  knee  while 
sitting  in  the  dugout.  The  left-hander 
will  be  out  for  at  least  three  months. 

Willie  McGee  and  rookie  Tom 
Pagnozzi  each  homered  for  St. 
Louis,  but  the  game  became  secon¬ 
dary  from  the  Cards'  standpoint 
when  Mets  Catcher  Barry  Lyons  fell 
on  Tudor  as  he  chased  a  pop  foul  into 
the  dugoih  in  the  third  inning. 

“■Here  I  was  worried  about  Lyons, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  I  lose  my  No.l 
pitcher,”  Cardinals  manager  Whitey 
Herzog  said. 

In  tbe  rest  of  tbe  Nation)  League,  San 
Francisco  edged  Atiaota  4-3;  Los  Angries  beat 
San  Diego  9-1;  Montreal  defeated  Cbteago  3-1: 
Pittsburgh  downed  PUtadelpbfai  5-2;  and  ttons- 
lon  and  (Tmcumiiti  apHt  a  doublebeader,  tbe 
Astras  won  tbe  opener  7-3;  tbe  Rote  took  tbe 
nigbteap  6-2. 

On  Saturday  Philadelphia's  Mike  ■ 
Schmidt  became  the  14th  major 
leaguer  to  bit  500  career  home  runs  [ 
when  his  two-out,  three-run  shot  in 
the  ninth  inning  rallied  the  Phi-  [ 
ladelphia  Phillies  to  an  8-6  victory' 
over  the  Ptisburgh  Pirates. 

Schmidt's  home  run.  his  second  in 
as  many  games  and  fifth  of  the 
season,  was  the  fifth  of  his  career  off 
Don  Robinson - 

Ittriber  National  League  games  on  Saturday, 
it  was:  Montreal  Expos  4,  Cfckago  Cobs  2: 
Ctoenmati  Reds  8,  Houston  Astros  <fc  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers  5,  Sid  Diego  Podrn  2;  San 
Francisco  Gants  2.  Atlanta  Braves  1  (10  inn.); 
Sc  Lotas  Cudharis  12,  New  York  Mets  8  (10 
Inn.)  Amrion  League  scores  bum  Satur¬ 
day:  Boston  Red  Sox  6,  Toronto  Blue  Jays  4; 
New  York  Yankees  7.  Kaasas  Gty  Royals  6; 
MBwaakee  Brewers  4,  Texas  Rangers  3:  Detroit 
Tigers  3.  Chicago  While  Sox  2i  Baltimore 
Orioles  16,  Oevetamf  Indians  3:  CaBtenaa 
Angcbl,  Minnesota  Twins  0;  Oakland  Athletics 
7.  Seattle  Mariners  5. 


SUGAR  S  HA  WON.  -  The  Cub's  Shawon  Dunston  misses  with  a  right 
as  Expos'  pitcher  Andy  McGaffigan  ducks  in  the  8th  inning  of 
Montreal's  3-1  win  on  Sunday.  Dunston  charged  the  mound  after 
McGaffigan  threw  two  high  inside  fast  bails,  but  no  real  fight  followed. 


M  fig** 

QUT  OF  MY.  WAY.  -  Two  police  officers  find  themselves  caught  u 
the  throng  of  raiwers  desperately  jostling  for  elbow  room  atthe  s 
of  .the.  91i*  B/?*on  Marathon  in  Hopkington,  Massachus 
yesterday.  Toshihiko  Seko  of  Japan  finished  first  among  tbe  6 

runners  ui  a  time  of  two  hours,  II  minutes,  SO  seconds. 

,  .  K“?  M“‘a_of  Portugal  was  the  first  womsui  to  finish  a 

leading  throughout  the  race.  town** 
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ECaMOlMCWEWS 

Nissim  wants  film  shut 

Cabinet  to  discuss 


Tuesday,  April  21 , 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Seven 


ByAVITEMKIN 
-Post. Economic  Reporter 

The  cabinet  is  due  to  discuss  today 
a  proposal  to  transfer  Beit  Shemesh 
Engines  to  industrialist  Stef  Werth¬ 
eimer  in  an  effort  to  save  the  debt- 
ridden  ptant.  The  plan,  however, 
faces  tough  opposition  from  Finance 
Minister  Moshe  Nissim,  who  wants 
to  close  down  the  state-owned  com¬ 
pany. 

A  special  ,  ministerial  panel  failed 
to  reach  an  accord  on  the  issue  when 
they  met  on  Sunday.  Three  of  them. 
Vice  Premier  Shimon  Peres.  Econo¬ 
mics  Minister  Gad  Ya'acobi  and 
Minister-without-Portfolio  Moshe 
Arens,  supported  a  proposal  drafted 
by  Giora  Gazit  to  transfer  control  of 
Beit  Shemesh  to  Wertheimer- 
However,  Nissim  said  the  plan 
would  cost  the  tax-payer  NIS  180 
million. 

Gazit  had  been  requested. by  the 
panel  some  months  ago  to  study  the 
possibility  of  transferring  Beit 
Shemesh  to  private  hands. 

Wertheimer  has  agreed  to  take 
over  the  company  on  condition  that 
the  government  pays  Beit  Shemesh's 
nearly  S80m.  in  debts  and  that  he  be 
allowed  to  dismiss  some  220  work¬ 


ers.  almost  a  third  of  the  plant's 
work-force.  He  also  conditioned  his 
agreement  on  the  Defence  Minis¬ 
try’s  pledge  to  place  monthly  orders 
with  the  firm  worth  S20m. 

Nissim’s  opposition  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  refer  the  issue  to  the  cabinet. 
The  minister  is  due  to  leave  for 
South  America  tomorrow,  and  this 
made  it  necessary  to  include  Gazit's 
proposal  on  the  cabinet’s  agenda 
today.  He  told  the  ministerial  panel 
that  closing  down  the  firm  would 
cost  NIS  60  million.  - 
-  Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin 
has  already  declared  that  his  minis¬ 
try  cannot  place  orders  larger  than 
SlOm.  a  month  with  Beit  Shemesh. 
He  has  said  that  from  the  Defence 
Ministry’s  point  of  view  there  is  no 
need  for  Beit  Shemesh  to  continue 
operations. 

But  other  ministers  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  tbe  engine-maker  should 
be  dosed  down.  Ya'acobi  said  dur¬ 
ing  the.debate  that  the  cost  of  such  a 
move  would  be  much  larger  than 
estimated  by  the  Treasury,  He  said 
the  government  will  have  to  honour 
the  company's  debts  to  the  commer- 
cial  banks  and  this,  together  with 
severance  payments,  would  boost 
the  cost  of  dosing  down  the  plant. 


Bad  impression 


Insurer  is  chided  for 
Van  Gogh  purchase 


TOKYO.  -  The  president  of  Yasuda 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co. 
which  paid  a  world  record  S36.2 
million  for  Van  Gogh's  “Sunflow¬ 
ers”  has  been  personally  chastized 
by  Japan’s  powerful  Finance  Minis¬ 
try  for  “imprudent”  waste  of  com¬ 
pany  funds. 

Only  hours  after  Christie’s  in  Lon¬ 
don  revealed  the  identity  of  the 
mysterious  buyer,  Yasuda’s  presi¬ 
dent  Yasuo  Goto  faced  an  inquisi¬ 
tion  by  the  director-general  of  tbe 
ministry's  banking  bureau.  The  com¬ 
pany  says  Goto  was  “summoned.” 
while  the  ministry  claims  he  Volun¬ 
teered  to  come  and  explain.” 

Goto  was  first  told  that  to.  have 
paid  such  a  huge  sum  for  a  work  of 
art  was  “not  desirable”  at  a  time  of 
rampant  speculation  in  Japanese 
land  and  stocks  as  it  would  fuel  an 


included.) 

Last  month  a  Japanese  dealer  paid 
$1.32m.  for  a  Swedish  historical 
painting  too  large  to  fit  into 
Sotheby’s  London  auction  room. 
Christie's  sold  eight  out  of  11  mostly 
impressionist  paintings  “tailor 
made  for  Japanese  tastes”  from  the 
collection  of  tbe  late  West  German 
meat  trade  tycoon  Hans  Schroder  to 
Japanese  bidders  after  a  Tokyo  pre¬ 
view.  Two  months  before,  Tokyo's 
Bridgestone  Tire  Ltd.’s  company 
museum  paid  the  local  Wildenstein 
Sl.OSm.  for  Renoir's  famous  “Mile 
Georgette  Charpentier  assise”  to 
add  to  its  already  prodigious  im¬ 
pressionist  collection.  The  little 
known;  suburban  Marauchi  Art 
Museum  recently  acquired  Millet's 
“Antoinette  Herbert  Looking  in  the 
Mirror”  for  nearly  $lm.  The 


Van  Gogh  *s  “Sunflowers”:  A  waste  rtf  money? 


inflationary  psychology.  He  was 
next  rebuked  for  encouraging  anti- 
Japanese  feeling  abroad  by  drawing 
further  attention  to  the  huge  re¬ 
sources  of  Japanese  institutions, 
which  increasingly-  dominate  the 
world  money  markets.  Goto  was 
lastly  warned  of  drawing  public  cen¬ 
sure"  of  Yasuda  *s  excessive  profits, 
and  informed  it  was  “financially  im¬ 
prudent  for  an  insurance  company  to . 
purchase  such  an  expensive  work  of 
art.”  The  president  of  Japan’s 
second  biggest  non-life  insurance 
company,  with  over  $9  billion  in 
assets.'  meekly  promised  the 
director-general  not  to  repeat  his 
extravagance  and  withdrew  from  the 
grilling.  , 

Yasuda  Marine  and  Fire  official 
Yoshiro  Kori  later  claimed  that  his 
company  had  become  the  innocent 
victim  of  the  current  war  of  nerves 
caused  by  international  envy  and 
resentment  at  Japan’s  success.  For 
Yasuda’s  centenary  inOctober  1988 
the  board  of  directors  was  looking 
for  a  star  attraction  for  its  corporate 
art  gallery .  and  Van  Gogh  happened 
to  paint  the  now  universally  known 
“Sunflowers”  at  roughly  the  same 
time  the  company  was  founded.  The 
painting  S36.2m.  which  Van  Gogh 
once  thought  could  sell  for  $75  will 
be  exhibited  on  the  42  floor  of  Yasu- 
da’s  headquarters  in  Tokyo’s  West 
Shiniuku. 

The  company  s  recent  abandon¬ 
ment  of  fiscal  austerity  in  favour  of  a 
Croesan  splurge  on  fine  art  has. 
official  Kori  admits,  been  abetted  by 
the  dramatically  increased  foreign 
purchasing  power  of  the  high  yen. 
“Now  we're  rich."  says  president 
Goto,  and  Japan  can  afford  to  re¬ 
verse  the  exodus  of  art  from  its 
shores  that  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  and  in  the  poverty  of  the 
post-war  years. 

Finance  Ministry  figures  already 
reveal  paintings  worth  roughly 
$350m were  imported  into  Japan 
last  year,  plus  another  S75  m.  in  the 
first  two  months  of  this  year  C’Sun- 
flowers”  of  course,  has  yet  to  be 


Japanese  prefer  impressionists 
While  European  painters  were  deep¬ 
ly  influenced  by  Japanese  ukiyo-e 
woodblock  prints  (before  going  to 
Aries  in  1888  Van  Gogh  said  he 
wanted  to  experience  “the  Japanese 
way  of  feeling  and  drawing”),  the 
first  Japanese  scholarship  artists  sent 
to  France  100  years  ago  after  the 
shogun’s  -overthrow  sowed  the 
seeds  of  the  abiding  Japanese  pas¬ 
sion  for  French  art  of  the  period. 

Many  of  the  new  Japanese  cus¬ 
tomers  at.  Christie’s  are  what  she 
terms  nouveau  riche  first-time 
buyers  fulfilling  a  “rite  of  passage.” 
or  seeking  a  safe  haven  from  the 
prying  taxman.  Staff  at  Mitsukoshi 
department  store’s  .Sue  art  gallery 
have  become  used  to  real  estate 
brokers  with  sudden  fortunes  from 
soaring  land  prices  saying,  “I  want  to 
buy  a  painting  for  20  million  yen 
right  away.”  Gallery  director  Akio 
Nishino  does  such  a  roaring  trade  in 
Chagalls.  Millets  and  Impressionists 
-  some  priced  at  over  $1.5m  -  he  says 
he  “can’t  remember”  the  names  of 
the  paintings  sold. 

To  the  amazement  of  seasoned 
Tokyo  dealers,  hitherto  unknown 
provincial  museums  have  joined  the 
yen  buying-spree  to  boost  their  repu¬ 
tation.  The  prefecture  of  Tokushi¬ 
ma,  on  the  economically  backward 
island  of  Shikoku,  recently  added  to 
a  Picasso  bought  earlier  this  year 
a  $900,000  Henry  Moore  sculp¬ 
ture..  A  municipal  museum  ip 
Nagoya  that  is  not  due  to  open  until 
1988  paid  $2.3’ m.  for  Modigliani’s 
“Girl  with  Pigtails.’4  “They  were 
passed  over  to  host  the-  Olympic 
Games,  so  this  is  some  sort  of  com¬ 
pensation,”  sniffed  Christie’s 
Hibiya.  .(London  Observer  Service) 


NOTICE 

Israeli  money  markets  were  dosed 
vesterdav  for  the  Pessah  holiday, 
while  most  European  markets  were 
closed  for  Easter.  Both  European 
and  U.S.  markets  were  closed  Friday 
for  Good  Friday. 


Tokyo  tries  to  keep  lid  on  trade  spat 


TOKYO.  -  Japanese  officials 
appeared  to  be  doing  their  best  to 
cool  trade  tensions  with  the  U.S.  in 
the  wake  of  Washington's  imposi¬ 
tion  of  stiff1  countervailing  -  duties 
against  Japan's  electronics  exports. 
But  American  officials  passing 
through  the  Japanese  capital  in  re¬ 
cent  days  made  clear  they  wanted  to 
see  more  concessions  from  Tokyo 
before  the  threat  of  trade  war  could 
subside. 

Talks  between  sperial  Japanese 
envoy  Shintaro  Abe  began  in 
Washington  yesterday  with  top  U.S. 
officials  in  what  sources  called  a 
tense  atmosphere. 

Hie  Japanese  government  on  Sun¬ 
day  termed  the  S300  million  in  sanc¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  U.S.  on  Friday 
as  “lamentable.”  But  Tokyo  ruled 


out  any  prompt  retaliatory  mea¬ 
sures,  saying  it  did  not  want  to 
exacerbate  its  already  tense  relations 
with  the  U.S. 

But  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Clayton  Yeutter,  in  the  Japanese 
capital  for  talks  with  officials,  reiter¬ 
ated  Washington's  demand  that 
Japan  stimulate  its  domestic  mar¬ 
kets,  saying  Tokyo  had  offered  more 
promises  than  action  on  the  matter 
until  now. 

Thomas  Foley,  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives’  majority  leaders, 
also  in  Tokyo,  warned  that  a  bill 
forcing  other  countries  to  cut  their 
trade  surpluses  with  the  U.S.  was 
very  likely  to  be  approved  by  the 
House  next  week.  “I  do  not  intend  to 
support  the  Gephardr  amendment 
[to  the  trade  bill]  myself,  but  I  be¬ 


lieve  that  a  majority  of  the  House 
will  support  it,”  he  said. 

The  proposed  amendment  by 
Richard  Gephardt,  Democrat  of 
Mississippi,  would  enforce  a  10  per 
cent  a  year  reduction  in  the  trade 
surpluses  of  those  nations  involved. 
Countries  would  be  targeted  under  a 
formula  taking  into  account  the  size 
of  the  surplus  and  the  length  of  time 
the  trade  imbalance  had  persisted. 

.  Yeutter  meanwhile  told  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister  Tadashi  Kuranari 
that  Japan  should  increase  imports 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and,  in 
particular,-  from  the  U.S!  and  de¬ 
veloping  nations.  He  also  said  Japan 
needed  to  change  its  economic  struc¬ 
ture  to  promote  imports. 

Kuranari  agreed  that  these  points 
must  be  pursued. 


BANKING  ON  IT/Pinhas  Landau 


The  real  news  at  Hapoalim 


Tomorrow  Bank  Hapoalim  will  announce  its  financial 
results  for  19S6.  These  are  expected  to  show  Hapoalim  as 
both  the  biggest  Israeli  bank,  in  terms  of  total  assets,  and 
the  most  profitable,  in  terms  of  absolute  net  profits. 
However,  if  expectations  of  total  profits  of  $15  million- 
$20m.  are  realized  and  this  sum  does  indeed  prove  larger 
than  that  Bank  Leumi  announces  next  week,  it  will  still 
not  be  a  big  deal. 

In  fact,  neither  the  absolute  size  of  the  bank,  nor  the 
minuscule  return  on  capital  which  it  achieved  in  1986.  are 
anything  to  boast  about.  Size  as  a  criterion  for  success  is 
passe,  both  in  Israel  and  around  the  world,  and  the 
profits  of  Hapoalim  and  all  the  big  banks  will  have  to  be 
vastly  greater  before  they  become  anything  to  boast 
about. 

Hapoalixn’s  results  will  also  be  the. first  presented  by 
the  bank’s  new  chief  executive  officer  -  or  chairman  of 
the  management  board,  as  they  call  it  at  Hapoalim  - 
Amiram  Sivan.  In  fact,  it  was  a  year  ago  today  that  Giora 
Gazit  resigned  from  that  post,  the  day  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bejski  report.  It  didn’t  take  long  for 
Hapoalim’s  board,  chaired  by  Eitan  Berglas,  and  its 

The  great  irony  today  is  that 
Hapoalim  has  finally  achieved  former 
chairman  Ya’acov  Levinson’s 
cherished  target  of  becoming  larger 
than  Leumi,  but  at  a  time  when 
nobody  believes  anymore  in  sheer  size 
as  the  measure  of  strength. 

main  shareholder.  Hevrat  Ha’ovdim,  chaired  by  Yisrael 
Kessar.  to  decide  that  Sivan  should  move  from  the  Te’us. 
Development  Areas  Ltd..  the-Jabour  federation’s  com¬ 
pany,  to  tiie  Histadrut’s  bank.  By  late  May  of  last  year, 
Sivan  was  firmly  in  the  saddle. 

Wbat  has  happened  to  Bank  Hapoalim  since  then  is  far 
more  interesting  than  the  figures  that  Sivan  will  present 
tomorrow.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  call  the 
development  of  the  bank  in  that  time  a  revolution.  The 
slogan  of  “the  quiet  revolution”  is  still  well-remembered 
in  Israeli  banking  history,  because  it  was  the  calling-card 
whereby  the  late  Ya’acov  Levinson  to  a  large  measure 
succeeded -hr  taming  the  "trade  ward  bank  intothe  most 
dynamic,  thrusting  force  in  tbe  Israeli  financial  scene. 
But  Levinson's  quiet  revolution,  like  his  later  slogan 
“come  grow  with  us,”  mined  sour  along  with  the 
economy  of  the  country  in  the  later  1970s.  The  rest, 
indduing  the  development  of  the  bank  share  “regula- 
’  tion”  system  and  Levinson’s  personal  downfall,  is  his¬ 
tory. 

The  great  irony  today  is  that  Hapoalim  has  finally 
achieved  Levinson’s  cherished  target  of  becoming  larger 
that  Leumi,  but  at  a  time  when  nobody  believes  any  more 
in  sheer  size  as  the  measure  of  strength.  AH  the  banks  are 
shrinking,  in  staff,  branches,  range  of  activities  and  in 
general  macroeconomic  importance.  The  thing  that 
tipped  the  scales  to  make  HapoaHm  No.l  was  fixed 
exchange  rates,  which  eroded  dollar  assets,  something 
"Hapoalim  has  less  of  by  far  than  Leumi. 

Sivan’s  quiet  revolution  is  so  quiet  that  it  hasn’t  been 
formally  graced  with  a  slogan  of  its  own,  but  it  is  probably 
more  far-reaching  than  anything  Hapoalim  has  known 
before.  It  aims  to  change  the  bank’s  structure  and 
operating  methods,  and  even  its  very  business  philoso¬ 
phy* 

Take,  for  example,  the  laconic  press  release  from 
Hapoalim  a  few  weeks  ago.  in  which  it  announced  that 
Sivan  had  completed  the  installation  of  a  “new  and 
far-reaching  approach”  in  delegation  of  authority  within 
the  bank.  The  news  received  very  minor  attention, 
certainly  far  less  than  will  be  attracted  by  whatever 
number  Sivan  pulls  out  of  his  hat  for  tomorrow's  press 
conference.  But  that  announcement  (and  one  or  two 
others  that  preceded- it)  is  indeed  much  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  few  millions  of  shekels  the  bank  will 
have  salvaged  from  the  disastrous  year  of  1986.  What 
little  profit  was  made  last  year  went  to  pump  up  the 
provisions  needed  to  cover  mountains  of  bad  debts  in 
agriculture,  construction  and  the  other  areas  where  bad 
management  and  bad  banking  joined  to  create  an 
almighty  mess. 


Sivan’s  job,  from  the  minute  he  arrived,  was  to  push 
Hapoalim  into  a  wholly  new  era  of  banking,  in  which  it 
would  identify  and  build  up  new  sources  of  healthy 
business.  The  old  reliance  on  Histadrut  and  state-owned 
giants  -  which  today  read  like  a  casualty  list,  including 
Solel  Boneh,  Kupat  Holim,  the  kibbutzim,  the  mosha- 
vim,  the  major  municipalities,  the  universities,  and  so  on 
—  had  to  give  way  to  a  new  philosophy  in  which 
economically  viable  businesses,  preferably  small  and 
fast-growing  ones,  moved  to  the  top  of  the  bank's 
priority  list. 

There  were  other  elements  of  Sivan 's  approach.  Major 
developments  were  promised  in  Hapoalim's  overseas 
network,  although  so  far  nothing  has  emerged.  The 
home  front  is  another  matter:  There  has  been  non-stop 
action. 

To  succeed  in  his  strategy  of  establishing  Hapoalim  as 
a  major  presence  in  sectors  such  as  the  self-employed, 
free  professions,  small  businesses  and  upper-income 
households,  where  previously  it  had  been  a  marginal 
player,  Sivan  had  to  reverse  the  entire  thrust  of  the 
banks'  centralized  management  structure,  built  up  by 
Levinson.  While  all  Israeli  banks  are  centralized, 
Hapoalim  was  by  far  the  most  concentrated.  Branches 
had  little  or  no  authority  to  grant  loans  of  any  meaningful 
size,  or  the  authority  to  negotiate  with  their  customers 
over  other  aspects  of  business.  Even  area  managements 
were  strictly  limited  in  the  amounts  they  could  authorise 
without  referral  back  to  head  office. 

For  a  bank  which  dealt  primarily  with  a  small  number 
of  major  customers,  this  system  made  sense.  But  in 
recent  years  the  economy  and  the  banking  system  have 
both  changed  radically.  The  big  banks  have  over-lent  to 
the  big  traditional  borrowers,  who  are  today  mostly  in 
big  trouble.  The  Bank  of  Israel  no  longer  allows  commer¬ 
cial  banks  to  lend  more  than  a  proportion  of  their  total 
capiral  to  any  one  firm  or  conglomerate,  nor  would  the 
banks  want  to  lend  more  to  those  who  were  their  main 
customers  in  the  past.  Most  of  them  are  set  to  shrink  in 
size  for  years  to  come,  and  some  may  not  survive  at  all 
(or  have  already  collapsed).  Growth  in  tbe  economy  is 
coming  from  small  and  medium-size  firms,  and  if  banks 
are  going  to  make  profits,  it  must  be  from  servicing 
customers  in  growing  sectors,  not  the  has-beens  of 
previous  decades. 

For  the  Histadrut  as  a  whole  this  has  been  an 
ideological  wrench.  But  for  Hapoalim  specifically.  Jt 
meant  reorganizing  the*  bran  dr  structure  and  retraining 
managers  and  staff  to  be  oriented  toward  these  sectors. 
This  has  involved,  firstly,  giving  much  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  and  power  of  decision  -  in  other  words,  the  ability 
to  act  independently  -  to  the  branches  and  area  manage¬ 
ments.  The  role  of  head  office  has  been  correspondingly 
reduced,  and  it  is  now  much  more  active  in  the  fields  of 
control,  oversight  and  advice,  and  less  in  direct  decision¬ 
making. 

The  branch  personnel  have  also  been  freed  to  become 
aggressive  seekers  of  business.  One  of  the  biggest 
changes  in  tbe  bank  is  that  marketing  and  business 
development  are  the  “in”  things,  and  managers  and 
potential  managers  are  assessed  in  terms  of  their  ability 
in  these  fields,  instead  of  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  run  their  patch  without  operating  or  personnel 
problems. 

From  there,  it  has  been  possible  for  Hapoalim  to 
develop  the  concept  of  branch  autonomy,  under  which 
each  branch  operates  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  geog¬ 
raphical  and  business  environment.  Thus  opening  hours, 
the  layout  of  the  branch,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
services  it  offers  in  different  fields,  and  most  other 
aspects  of  operations,  are  becoming  more  individual  to 
each  branch.  Those  in  commercial  areas  stay  open 
through  tbe  early  afternoon  and  then  shut,  with  their 
main  activity  being  the  servicing  of  business  clients. 
Suburban  branches,  by  contrast,  are  unlikely  to  have 
import-export  departments,  but  will  have  stronger 
emphasis  on  personal  loans  and  household  savings,  and 
will  open  in  the  late  afternoon  after  a  mid-day  break. 

It  is  far  too  early  for  these  moves  to  have  fed  through 
into  the  bottom  line,  as  tomorrow's  results  will  make 
clear.  But  if  subsequent  years  are  to  show  an  improve¬ 
ment  -  and ,  one  could  say,  if  Sivan’s  tenure  as  CEO  is  to 
last  long  or  achieve  much  -  it  will  only  be  by  dint  of  the 
conceptual  changes  he  has  been  instrumental  in  pushing 
through  with,  it  should  be  added,  tbe  active  cooperation 
of  Hapoalim's  rank  and  file. 
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Shekel  Foreign  Exchange  Rates 
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— 

— 
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_ 
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— 
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EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (April  20) 
Foreign  Currency  Crossrates  (London  15:30  GMT) 
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NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (April  20) 


U.S.  Money  Rates 

Prime  rata ........... - —.7.75% 

Broker  loan _ - — - 7.5% 
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Comment: 

The  dollar  fell  to  the  day's  lowest  levels  yesterday  in  extremely  thin  trading  after  the  closure  of 
the  .Chicago  futures  market.  Although  underlying  sentiment  remains  bearish,  most  market 
participants  finked  the  sudden  decline  to  technical  factors  rather  than  any  fundamental  pressure. 
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Wall  Street  (Prices  as  of  16:00  EST) 
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Well  Street  stocks  Inched  lower  In  extremely  light  trading.  Traders  said  yesterday's  generally 
poafdva  earnings  reports  failed  to  encourage  investors  from  the  sidelines  as  concerns  about  tha 
dollar  and  Interest  rales  weighed  on  investor  sentiment. 

Ramada  gained  one  to  nine  after  investor  Paul  Siberian  requested  a  moating  with  the  company 
and  disclosed  he  held  a  4  per  cent  stake  In  the  hotel  group. 
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Change  of  the  guard 


THE  charge  of  guard  at  the  pinnacle  of  Israel’s  army  is  never 
routine.  National  defence  was  always  and  remains  today  the 
country's  top  priority.  Little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
identity  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  has  throughout  Israel’s  history 
been  a  subject  of  keen  popular  interest  and  scrutiny.  Half  the 
list  of  former  chiefs  of  staff  capitalized  on  this  public  acclaim  by 
entering  politics. 

But  the  public's  capacity  to  judge  a  chief  of  staffs  perform¬ 
ance  remains  limited.  Popular  judgments  of  politicians  com¬ 
monly  derive  from  what  they  say;  judgment  of  a  general,  must 
derive  from  what  he  does.  And  this,  by  its  very  essence, 
remains  largely  shielded  from  public  view. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  a  chief  of  staff,  like  Moshe 
Levi ,  who  was  spared  the  awesome  task  of  presiding  over  a  war. 
As  Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  indicated  at  the  ceremony 
installing  Levi’s  successor,  Dan  Shomron,  the  outgoing  chief  of 
staff s  signal  achievement  was  presiding  over  the  array's 
extrication  from  the  residues  of  war  in  Lebanon. 

Beyond  that,  Levi’s  juggling  of  army  needs,  army  prepared¬ 
ness,  army  development  against  a  constantly  declining  military 
budget  no  doubt  required  brave  and  difficult  decisions,  but  of  a 
kind  not  given  to  public  appraisal. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  and  despite  a  certain  noble  reticence  of 
bearing,  the  outgoing  chief  of  staff  found  himself,  toward  the 
end  of  his  term,  in  virtual  public  conflict  with  the  defence 
minister  and  with  some  of  his  generals. 

He  openly  resisted  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  and 
took  the  exceptional  step  of  lobbying  against  it  with  the  Prime 
Minister.  And  before  that  he  pushed  through  a  series  of 
command  appointments  that  were  in  part  designed  to  block 
Shomron. 

He  also  embarassed  the  defence  minister  by  approving  the 
promotion  and  new  appointment  of  the  Air  Force’s  Aviem 
Sela,  implicated  in  the  Pollard  affair,  and  the  ceremony  that 
went  with  it.  without  consulting  Mr.  Rabin. 

In  Israel's  early  years  such  collisions  within  the  defence 
establishment  would  have  remained  outside  public  view.  But 
the  army,  especially  after  1973,  is  no  longer  so  insulated.  It  is  a 
fit  subject  of  public  criticism  and  scrutiny  -  limited  by  security 
considerations,  but  fit. 

As  in  the  case  of  any  large  organization,  such  scrutiny  has 
benefits.  But  it  also  has  costs.  One  of  the  biggest  such  costs  is 
the  opportunity  it  offers  the  players  to  try  to  wield  the  media 
and  public  opinion  on  behalf  of  their  personal  or  factional 
goals.  This  intensifies  partisanship,  lending  it  some  of  the 
features,  though  qualified,  of  public  politics. 

By  bis  own  actions,  though  not  by  design.  Rav  Aiuf  Levi 
furthered  this  process  which  is  inimical  to  a  hierarchical  body 
like  the  army,  for  it  erodes  authority.  And  thus,  towards  the 
end,  he  found  the  tiger  more  difficult  to  ride. 

Rav  Aiuf  Shomron ’s  first  task,  therefore,  will  be  to  restore 
coherence  and  then  get  on  with  the  task,  begun  by  Levi,  of 
shaping  the  army  to  address  the  battlefield  of  the  future,  within 
the  economic  constraints  imposed  on  the  country. 

He  will  aiso  have  to  establish  a  smooth  working  relationship 
with  Mr.  Rabin ,  who  as  a  former  chief  of  staff,  is  inclined  to  give 
wide  latitude  to  the  serving  chief,  yet  has  distinct  ideas  of  his 
own. 

With  his  notable  military  record  to  sustain  him,  he  can  now 
get  on  with  the  job  for  which  he  has  been  groomed. 


ARAFAT 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
another  militant  demand:  that  the 
PLO  break  all  links  with  Egyptian 
President  Hosni  Mubarak  because 
of  Egypt's  peace  treaty  with  Israel. 

Habash  said  that  according  to  a 
compromise  agreement,  "there  will 
be  no  official  link' between  the  PLO- 
and  the  Egyptian  regime  until  the 
cancellation  of  the  Camp  David 
peace  treaty. 

"But  relations  with  the  Egyptian 
masses  and  nationalist  fronts  in 
Egypt  will  continue. " 

Habash  said  that  Arafat's  own 
personal  relationship  with  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  would  be  dictated 
by  the  PLO’s  Executive  Committee, 
which  will  be  elected  during  the  PNC 
meeting. 

"We  would  have  preferred  a  clear¬ 
er  derision  on  the  issue.  But  the 
compromise  is  sufficient  as  a  base 
from  which  we  can  move  forward," 
said  Habash. 

No  compromise,  however,  was 
reached  with  the  Libyan-backed 
Abu  Nidal  faction,  which  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  Arafat's  ouster. 

Abu  Nidal's  representatives  left 
Algeirs  after  declaring  that  they 
were  walking  out  of  the  PNC  meet¬ 
ing  because  of  the  PLO's  refusal  to 
"restrict  the  unlimited  prerogatives" 
Arafat  enjoyed  in  setting  policy. 

Abu  Nidal  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  bloody  terrorist  attacks  at 
Rome  3nd  Vienna  airports  in  De¬ 
cember.  19K5. 

Two  other  Syrian-backed  factions 
led  by  Abu  Moussa  and  Ahmed 
Jibril  also  boycotted  the  PNC  meet¬ 
ing.  In  Damascus,  leaders  of  the 
Syrian-backed  Palestine  National 
Salvation  Front  fPNSF),  a  coalition 
of  anti-Arafat  factions,  denied  state¬ 
ments  by  Habash  that  the  PNSF  had 
been  dissolved. 


New  PNC  chairman.  Sheikh 
Abdul  Hamid  Sayeh.  meanwhile, 
warned  that  the  PLO  would  not 
accept  any  outsiders  meddling  in  its 
affairs. 


That  was  an  apparent  reference  to 
Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad,  and 
to  Syrian  attempts  to  seize  control  of 
the  Palestinian  movement. 

In  Amman.  Jordanian  authorities 
had  no  official  comment  on  Arafat’s 
announcement  abrogating  the  Am¬ 
man  accord.  But  one  senior  Jorda¬ 
nian  official  said  the  move  would  not 
alter  Jordan's  policy  for  Middle  East 
peace  or  its  campaign  for  a  UN- 
sponsored  peace  conference  with 
PLO  participation. 

Another  reliable  source  said  Jor¬ 
dan  would  reaffirm  its  support  for 
the  PLO  in  a  statement  likely  to  be 
released  at  the  close  of  the  five-day 
PNC  meeting.  The  statement  would 
stress  that  the  PLO  must  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  any  peace  process,  includ¬ 
ing  an  international  conference. 

In  Cairo,  a  government- 
controlled  radio  statio  warned  the 
PNC  in  a  commentary  against  any 
rapprochement  with  Syria,  “because 
Damascus  only  wants  ro  dominate 
all  the  Palestinian  affairs." 

The  commentator  said  Damascus 
wanted  to  close  the  door  to  "inde¬ 
pendent  Palestinian  decision¬ 
making,”  and  to  stymie  the  move¬ 
ment's  flexibility  "in  order  to  return 
the  Palestinian  cause  to  the  re¬ 
frigerator  of  a  stalemate.” 

In  Algiers.  Habash  told  a  Radio 
Monte  Carlo  correspondent  that  the 
PNC  meeting  consolidating  Palesti¬ 
nian  unity  was  "a  very  positive" 
development. 

Haiti  al-Hassan,  Arafat’s  political 
adviser,  said  '‘a  new  era  has  started 
in  the  process  of  our  revolution." 


There’s  no  monopoly  on  moral  values 


& 


PMl0 


THE  CALL  for  dialogue  with  secu¬ 
lar  humanistic  Jews,  by  Rabbi  Aryeh 
Carmell  {The  Jerusalem  Post ,  March 
24, 1987)  demonstrates  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  comprehend  the  foundations 
of  secular  humanistic  Judaism. 
Whereas  his  intentions  appear  to  be 
sincere,  his  notion  of  dialogue,  like 
many  of  those  he  purports  to  repre¬ 
sent,  can  be  understood  as.  “Let  me 
tell  you  about  me  and  then  I’ll  tell 
you  about  you.*’ 

Secular  humanistic  Judaism  (SHJ) 
is  anything  but  "rootless  human¬ 
ism.”  Humanistic  Judaism  in  fact, 
constitutes  a  synthesis  between  a 
national/cultural  (particularise) 
identity  and  the  (universalist)  vision 
of  human  dignity  and  potential. 
Underlying  this  is  the  conviction  that 
one  may  be  firmly  anchored  in  one’s 
own  national  and  historical  waters 


Raviv  Schwartz 


without  drowning  in  them.  Rabbi 
Cafmell,  evidently  disturbed  by  the 
eclectic  cultural  fabric  of  modem 
Israel,  implies  that  an  authentically 
Jewish  society  is  one  completely  un¬ 
fettered  by  outside  influences. 

SHJ  rejects  this  static  and  in¬ 
herently  chauvinistic  conception  of 
the  Jewish  experience.  It  was  Martin 
Buber  who  observed  that  the  two 
most  “Jewish”  enclaves  anywhere  in 
the  world  were  Mea  She'arim  and 
.the  Hashomer  Hatzair  kibbutz.  In¬ 
deed  the  ever-present  dialectic  with¬ 
in  Judaism  (fundamentalism/ 
humanism)  is  accurately  portrayed 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
antithetical  models  of  Jewish  living. 


‘Elminating  God  effectively  eli¬ 
minates  man  as  a  free  and  spiritual 
being."  Rabbi  Cartnell  says  .  He 
continues,  “...only  people  who  in 
some  sense  hear  the  voice  of  God 
have  values  which  are  not  subject  to 
human  whims."  The  moral  absolut¬ 
ism  that  this  kind  of  belief  in  God 
affords,  however,  was  very  often 
behind  the  constant  killing  and  suf¬ 
fering  which  has  characterized  so 
much  of  human  history.  Today  too. 
the  forces  of  religious  fundamental¬ 
ism  throughout  the  world  inevitably 
take  moral  absolutism  to  its  natural 
conclusion.  In  Israel  fortunately,  the 
manifestations  of  religious  fun¬ 
damentalism  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  non -violeni. 

My  point  is  not  that  religion  is 
necessarily  intolerant  or  anti¬ 
human.  but  rather  that  as  long  as  it  is 


applied  by  human  beings,  iris  no  less 
subject  to  human  whims  than  any 
other  ideology. 

No.  Rabbi  Carmell,  belief  in  a 
divine  creator  does  not  ipso  facto 
grant  its  beholder  a  “moral  com¬ 
pass”  nor  is  it  a  prerequisite  for 
spiritual  fulfilment.  One  -need  only 
watch  Mabat  every  everting  to  see 
that.  Humanism  acknowledges  the 
plurality  of  truths.  It  sees  in  man  the 
potential  to  do  good  and  "hallows” 
the  energy  and  the  diversity  of  the 
human  spirit.  No  belief  yystem 
therefore,  has  a  monopoly  on  moral 
values,  neither  religion  nor  secular¬ 
ism. 

Believers  in  secular  humanistic 
Judaism  are  urged  to  abandon  their 
humanism,  and  are  reminded  that. 
“Jews  are.  or  used  to  be;  a  realistic 


people.”  Well,  if  Jewh  rcatain 
meant  lingering  in  exile  wailing  tor 
the  Messiah  to  restore  Jcwisfc 
national  sovereignty,  i  wouh!  mkwpt  ! 
have  the  Jewish  fantasy  of  Zkwnsm's 
secular  fotrading  fathers  who  did  not. 
“hear  the  voice  of  Cod"  ro  which 
Rabbi  Carmel!  refers,  but  creaicd 
the  very  state  in  which  he  and  I  are 
presently  debating. 

If  the  Orthodox  are  truly  us- 1- 
terested  in  a  dialogue  between  *ccu\ 
lar  humanistic  Jurfaism  and  Ortho¬ 
doxy.  I  would  suggest  they  make  an. 
honest  attempt  to  understand  what' 
secular  humanistic  Judaism  is.  and  to 
understand  what  a  dialogue  is. 


Sometimes  for  the  good  of  all,  we  must  cry  ‘forbidden  ’ 


I  UNDERSTOOD  Shoshana  Mil¬ 
ler's  struggle  and  I  sympathized  with 
the  emotional  upheaval  involved  in 
her  case,  I  am  also  a  convert  to 
Judaism,  also  inspired  by  the  special 
quality  of  a  particular  person  whose 
delight  in  being  alive  wasobviously  a 
product  of  his  Jewish  heritage.  Also, 
like  Ms.  Miller.  I  did  not  convert  in 
order  to  marry,  but  from  a  very’  real 
love  of  Judaism  itself,  and  a  genuine 
attachment  to  the  Jewish  people. 

It  is  not  easy  being  Jewish  in 
Houston.  Texas.  and  even  more  dif¬ 
ficult  for  someone  raised  as  a  South¬ 
ern  Baptist  to  convert  to  Judaism, 
even  at  an  age  (30)  when  she  pre¬ 
sumably  has  enough  maturity  to 
know  her  own  mind.  I  was  repeated¬ 
ly  turned  away  by  both  Orthodox 
and  Conservative  rabbis,  who  only 
wanted  to  know,  “Who  is  your  Jew¬ 
ish  boyfriend?”  No  one  would  take 
me  seriously,  except  a  very  young. 
Reform,  assistant  rabbi,  who  I  think 
finally  admitted  me  to  his  conversion 
class  so  I  would  stop  pestering  him. 
He  finally  began  to  take  me  seriously 
when  I -not  only  came  to  class  with¬ 
out  a  Jewish  boyfriend,  but  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  entire  course, 
including  the  mandatory  psycholo¬ 
gical  counselling,  another  discourag¬ 
ing  interview,  to  the  very  moving 
ceremony  at  the  end.  when  I  was 
handed  a  Sefer  Tora.  and  told  that 
this  was  now  mine  as  part  of  the 
heritage  of  the  Jewish  people. 


Simcha  Bar-David 
writes  about  the 
commitment  of 
converting  to  Judaism 


But  then  an  extraordinary  thing 
happened.  As  I  began  to  think  of 
myself  as  a  Jew.  I  realized  that  all  I 
had  done  up  to  this  point  was  only  a 
beginning,  a  preparation  for  a  new 
life.  1  had  only  learned  how  to  be 
boro;  now  I  had  to  leam  how  to  live 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

So  now  I  began  learning  all  over 
again.  One  of  the  things  1  learned 
was  that  millions  of  Jews  who  shared 
the  same  commitment  to  Judaism  as 
I  did,  would  not  accept  me  as  a  Jew. 
Previously,  this  did  not  seem  to  be 
important  -  after  all.  I  had  no  desire 
to  live  among  those  strange  people 
with  the  long  beards  and  the  funny 
black  coats  who  seemed  more  a  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages  than  the  modern 
world. 

But  my  appetite  for  learning  all  I 
could  about  my  new  heritage  was 
now  whetted,  and  I  literally  de¬ 
voured  every  book  on  Jews.  Jewish 
history*,  and  Judaism  that  I  could 
find  -  from  Arthur  Koestler  to 
Maimonides  -  and  asked  questions 
and  talked  to  anyone  who  would 
listen  to  me  and  answer  my  ques¬ 
tions.  I  began  to  practise  (very  gra¬ 


dually)  some  of  those  medieval 
rituals,  like  candle-lighting  on  Fri¬ 
day  night. 

I  was  emotionally  devastated 
when  I  came  to  realize  that  being  a 
Jew.  a  real  one,  is  more  than  taking 
on  a  Jewish  name  and  receiving  a 
"diploma"  from  a  Reform  conver¬ 
sion  class.  Being  a  Jew  is  even  more 
than  commitment  to  Judaism  or  to 
the  state  of  Israel.  Being  a  Jew 
means  becoming  a  part  of  a  people 
and  acceptance  by  them,  all  of  them. 

After  very  intensive  soul- 
searching  (do  T  really  want  to  go 
through  all  this  again?),  in  order  to 
gain  that  acceptance,  and  after  even 
more  discouragement  and  questions 
about  the  still-nonexistent  Jewish 
boyfriend,  I  came  before  a  Beit  Din. 
somehow  managed  to  satisfy  them  of 
my  sincerity,  and  underwent  another 
conversion  including  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  my  church  beliefs  and  verbal 
and  written  commitment  to  Judaism, 
even  immersion  in  a  mikve.  I  did 
not  receive  an  ornate  certificate  this 
time,  but  only  a  letter,  on  the  syna¬ 
gogue  letterhead,  containing  the 
bare  facts  of  my  conversion,  signed 
by  the  three  members  of  the  beit  din. 

I  felt  the  only  place  to  be  complete 
as  a  Jew’  was  in  Israel.  This  is  our 
land,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  a 
political  entity,  and  we  belong  here. 
My  rabbi  arranged. for  me  to  con¬ 
tinue  learning  at  an  informal  semi¬ 
nary  for  women  in  Jerusalem,  espe¬ 


cially  for  those  who.  like  me.  are 
interested  in  their  Jewish  heritage 
but  lack  a  thorough  Jewish  educa¬ 
tion.  The  teachers  and  rabbis  there 
were  more  than  willing  to  answer  my 
questions  and  satisfy  my  thirst  for 
knowledge  in  a  cauai  yet  structured 
environment. 


my  love  of  Judaism,  So  a  discreet 
ceremony  was  held  at  the  mihr  in 
Kiryat  Maitersdorf.  afteT  which  1 
received  a  few  handwritten  words  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  tom  from  a  child's 
notebook.  It  p  upon  this  scrap  of 
paper  that  I  rely  when  I  declare 
mvself  to  be  a  Jew. 


THEN  CAME  the  staggering  blow. 
It  was  gently  but  strongly  suggested 
to  me  that  my  conversion  might  be 

Questioned,  even  though  it  was  con- 
ucted  according  to  the  forma!  re¬ 
quirements  of  Jewish  law.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was.  of  course,  that  although  the 
rabbi-  was  personally  Orthodox,  the 
synagogue  itself  was  not.  and  it  was 
the  synagogue  which  officially  sanc¬ 
tioned  my  convention.  Of  coure. 
only  the  most  Orthodox  of  Jews 
would  refuse  to  accept  the  conver¬ 
sion  (1  had  by  now  ceased  to  think  of 
their  coats  as  "funny-loo king”),  but 
it  was  important  to  me  to  be 
accepted  by  all  ofmy  people. 


I  do  not  regard  my  religion  as  a 
political  question,  to  be  settled  m  a 
court  of  law.  It  is  a  religious  ques¬ 
tion,  to  be  determined  by  religious 
leaders  including  Rabbi  Yitzhak 
Peretz.  I  respect  them  and  their 
knowledge  of  who  and  what  is  a  Jew. 
Sometimes,  for  the  good  of  alt.  we 
must  cry  "forbidden"  -  for  if  every¬ 
thing  is  permitted,  we  cease  to  be 
unique  and  we  lose  what  keeps  us  a 
separate  and  special  people. 


Yes,-  my  personal  integrity  and 
that  of  my  rabbi  was  undermined. 
My  pride  was  shattered.  All  that 
work,  that  struggle,  to  become  Jew¬ 
ish  was  as  nothing.  But  I  came  to 
realize  that  my  own  integrity,  my 
own  pride,  was  not  as  important  as 
that  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  my 
love  of  myself  and  what  I  had  be¬ 
come  through  so  much  hard  work 
and  sacrifice,  was  small  compared  to 


It  is  True  that  every  Jew-,  whatever 
be  believes  and  however  he  sees 
himself,  is  a  part  of  Clal  Yisracl.  The 
rub.  of  course,  is  that  only  Jews 
belong. -and,  in  order  to  enier  this 
community,  an  outsider  must  first 
accept  all  (be  rules,  not  only  those  he 
feels  are  important.  Being  a  Jew  is 
more  than  speaking  Hebrew  or  liv¬ 
ing  in  Israel.  It  is  a  real  commitment 
of  one's  very  soul  to  a  philosophy 
and  a  way  of  life.  When  that  commit  ¬ 
ment  is  made  and  the  rules  followed, 
then,  and  only  then,  is  the  principle 
of  Ahavat  Yisrael  applicable. 


The  writer  lives  in  Ra'anana. 


TACTICS  VERSUS  STRATEGY 


‘SEVEN  GATES’ 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  The  Pollard  disaster.  Iranian 
arms  shipment,  and  resistance  to 
USSR  involvement  in  discussions  to 
structure  an  agreement  to  end 
nation-to-natioii  violence  are  exam¬ 
ples  of  perceived  tactical  needs  over¬ 
riding  the  strategic  reality  of  what 
helps  determine  rhe  quality  of  life  in 
Israel. 


Israel's  survival  and  quality  of  life, 
in  part,  depend  on  the  goodwill  and 
support  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
Congress  votes  the  money  Israel 
receives  for  military  and  economic 
aid. 


Thousands  of  Jews  have  been  kil¬ 
led  since  1967  by  Arabs  equipped 
with  Soviet  bloc  weapons,  trained  by 
Soviet  bloc  instructors,  and  accom¬ 
panied  into  battle  by  Soviet  advisers. 
Russia  will  not  reduce  its  shipments 
of  weapons  to  Arab  nations  until  it 


becomes  a  partner  in  the  creation  of 
a  Middle  East  agreement. 

The  arms  shipment  to  Iran,  the 
Pollard  spy  scandal,  and  the  position 
of  Sputh  African  sanctions  resulted 
in  qualitative  and  quantitative 
changes  for  the  worse  of  Israel's 
image  to  the  American  people. 

Let’s  not  become  complacent 
when  relations  between  theU-S.  and 
Israel  seem  to  be  getting  better  as  the 
1988  elections  approach.  After  the 
U.S.  1988  presidential  election  and, 
in  particular,  if  there  is  a  recession, 
the  U.S.  Congress  will  distance  itself 
from  Israel. 

The  self-interest  of  Jews  every¬ 
where  requires  Israeli  leaders  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  they  understand  the 
differences  between  tactics  and 
strategy  and  act  accordingly. 

PERRY  WINOKUR 
Evanston.  Illinois. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  Seven  Gates  Press  (The 
Jerusalem  Poets’  Workshop) 
announces  with  pleasure  the  pro¬ 
jected  publication  of  its  journal. 
Seven  Cates .  issue  4. 


We  invite  submissions  of  unpub¬ 
lished  poetry,  either  originally  in 
English  or  in  other  languages  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  finished  English  transla¬ 
tion.  Manuscripts  in  three -copies 
each  plus  self-addressed  stamped  ern 


vclopes  should  be  addressed  to:  Edi¬ 
tor.  Seven  Gates.  214/36  Jaffa  Road, 
Jerusalem  97801 .  Deadline  is  May  5V . 
1987-  CARYL  BULMER 

-  -  •  Editor.  Seven  Coles 

Jerusalem. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  Cruelty  to  animals  is  a 
subject  frequently  aired  in  your  pap¬ 
er.  The  latest  of  such  stories 
appeared  in  Postscrips  of  March  30 
and  concerned  -  of  all  animals  - 
frogs. 


It  seems  that  nobody  has  yet  taken 
exception  to  what  probably  is  the 
most  revolting  manifestation  of 
cruelty  to  an  innocuous  animal.  I 
speak  of  the  humble  goose  whose 
liver  is  so  much  appreciated  by  gour¬ 
mets. 


The  geese  are  kept  in  confinement 
without  being  allowed  any  move¬ 
ment.  A  funnel  is  introduced  into 
their  stomach  through  the  beak, 
staying  there  permanently.  Through 
this  funnel,  the  geese  are  forcibly  fed 
several  times  a  day  until  they  de-. 
velop  hypertrophy  of  the  liver  (en¬ 
largement  due  to  excessive  nutri¬ 
tion).  Before  they  die  from  this  man- 
induced  disease,  these  tormented 
creatures  are  slaughtered,  ritually, 
of  course,  and  everybody  is  happy. 

EMILIO  TRAUBNER 

Tel  Aviv. 


□npuaMAT  Cars  For  — 
The  Diplomatic  Corps 


Our  reputation  is  built  on  our  credibility, 
and  40  years'  service  to  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

If  your  CD/CC  car  is  for  sale,  we  will  offer  you 
the  best  price  and  conditions. 
Professional  advice  and  service. 


Free  of  Charge. 

43  Derech  Petah  Tikva,  TeL  03-612299, 03-624797 
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1  VZrS*  WORLD  BANK 

[(ffl  PUBLICATIONS 

DISTRIBUTED  IN  ISRAEL  BY 

THK  .J  F  P  VSA  I.J-  W 

POST 

Presenting  the 
World  Bank's 
International 

Business 

Opportunities 

Service 

The  primary  source  of 
advance  information  on 

World  Bank  project 

funding  and  potential 
contracts 

The  Complete  Source  for  All 
the  Information  Yon  Need  on 
World  Bank-Founded  Project 
Procurement 

This  new  service  shows  you  how 
and  when  to  aim  at  markets  for 
your  product  or  service . . .  and 
turn  potential  jobs  into  firm 
contracts. 

Valuable  Background  Briefs 
Informative  references  show- 
step  by  step-  how  to  bid  on 
business  contracts  resulting  from 
World  Bank  loans.  New  and 
updated  material  provided 
periodically. 

Timely  Weekly  Dispatches 

New  project-specific  details  sent 
every  Friday  help  you  identify  - 
and  compere  successfully  fqr- 
contracts  you  choose.  Covers  the 
fastest  growing  markets  for  most 
exporters.  Incorporates  the 


WprldBank’s  Monthly 
Operational  Summary, 
Technical  Data  Sheets,  General 
and  Specific  Procurement 
Notices,  and  Contract  Awards. 


Who  subscribes  to  IBOS? 
Engineers  and  consultants. . . 
manufactuers  and  wholesalers. 

contractors  and  suppliers  of 

goods  and  services. 


To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.B.  81.  Jerusalem  91 000 

°  I«'i,a^ept.Yo°U '  invrt^on  to  become  a  charter  subscriber  to  the 
International ^Business  Opportunities  Service.  I  want  to  take 

^  EndOSed  iS 
o  One  full  year,  NIS  426.95  (1 0%  savings  off  annual  subscription  price) 

D  ^MM,f^r,0%w,^offannual 

a  Please  send  me  a  free  brochure  on  the  IBOS. 
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Right  now  our  round-trip  transatlantic  fares  are  hard  to  beat 

J  What's  more,  when  you  fly  TWA  to  and  from  the  USA  you  can 

take  any  TWA  flight  in  the  continental  USA  for  only  $79.-*  per 

.  The  minimum  purchase  is  three  flights  at  $79.-* each  rV,- 

•«*>  ^  And  TWA  can  fly  you  to  nearly  100  cities  all  over  the  USA. 
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Flying  TWA  to  the  USA  is  always  great  value.  **^£^*5^ 

For  full  details  of  our  transatlantic  fares  and  our  $79-*  f  lights 
--  ,7  caji  your  travel  agent  or  TWA  on  03-65 1212.  ^ 
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